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THE CRIME OF THE AGE. 
Ir has been very justly observed by Macaulay, that there are fashions in erime as 
in everything else. they reflect the 
successively, and conform to the laws of “supply and demand,” like every 


Crimes come in and go out, like neckeloths ; 


ures 
othe rarticle. Now and then they attain such prominence in some one shape, that 
mankind are driven to contrive measures to neutralise their conse quences, for their 
own protection. We have just arrived at one of these stages in England. Poisoning 
is the fashionable crime,—that is to say, poisoning by the means of certain insti- 
tutions, Which society has established for purposes quite opposite to murder. Every- 
thing has its weak, or dangerous side, and there is one handle to it for the good 
man, and one for the scoundrel. We suppose that there are so many scoundrels, 
horn in every age; that the nature of the age determines in what way they shall 
display their faculties ; that every period has its experience to go through, before it 
can finally detect: its scoundrels, hang them, and amend the conditions under which 
they have learned to work. 

Poisoning itself, considered s/mp/iciter, is one of the oldest crimes in the world, 
The moment that drugs were found available for any purpose, it must 


The opiate that induces sleep may 


at course, 
have been seen that death was one of them. 
eisily make sleep eternal; the grains which give a fillip to the blood may hurry it 
into fever. Crime follows knowledge, like its shadow: it is the after taste of the 
fruit of the Tree, 
is peculiarly the crime of civilisa- 


But poisoning 
tion. In early days, violence is 
the characteristic of crime, as of 
everything else; in later days, 
craftine ss or cunning. The dagger 
carried off the enemy in early 
Rome ; the Emperor Claudius was 
poisoned by a mushroom. Indeed, 
as Rome became corrupt, poisoning 
became more and more the regular 
crime of the day. It is a favourite 
topic with Juvenal. Historians 
mention rumours of poison as re- 
gularly as they mention notable 
deaths. ‘To say that a potentate 
died haud seise suspicione venent, 
was almost as much a matter of 
form as to write his epitaph. The 
poet and the moralist have de- 
lighted to exhibit the terror of the 
tyrant on this one fatal point. 
For what can guard against a death 
whieh lurks in daily food, in the 
cup of the banquet, in the glitter 
of wine, in the familiar objects of 
common life? here is a remark- 
able story in Froissart, how one of 
the great house of De Foix fell 
dead while washing his hands after 
hunting, aud how his squires im- 
mnediately began drinking the water, 
It has 
always been felt, that, of all crimes, 
hove is so much a matter for de- 


to prove their innocence. 


licate handling — suspicion, care, 
watchful use of evidence. It is so 
hard to guard against it—it is so 
easy to commit it. Blood tells its 
own story so loudly, that men do 
wot care to risk detection ; poison 
tempts the coward—tempts the 
Worst sort of villain—that most 
fatal of all villains, who is prudent, 
caleulatiug, and not impulsive 
Indeed, we do not hesitate to say, 
that, in these cases, circumstantial 
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evidence should assume a more im- 
portant aspect than in others. 


Now, civilisation of the modern 
kind has its own evils, over and 
above those of the ancient civili- 
sation, exactly as it adds more of 
experience to the stock of mankind, 
Science is the great modern fact, 


Science, in the last century, de- 
manded dissections of the human 
body. The demand led to grave- 
Stealing ; and stealing from grave 8 
being found insufficient, we had 
the murders of Burke and Hare. 
This led to legal reforms, and one 
kind of crime terminated. We 
Suppose that the same kind of men 
Who then murdered to sell to sur- 
feons, would now murder to de- 
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poison with refinement. ‘To blame science for this would be idiotic ; we must only 

try and provide ayaiust the partial evil which science has brought us, along with 

much good, 

Insurauce societies, burial clubs, and so forth, are institutions most characteristic 
of our time, and of great utility. They are prudential—sober—calculative. ‘ In- 
dividualism” makes people avail themselves of their neighbours, without incurring 
the obligation which modern independence and isolation hates. So we band to- 
gether for a kind of trade protection, and fraternise without being fraternal. The 
utility is indubitable. With the utility has come the inevitable shadow. The 
floating capital of criminality has found a new investment. The devil finds his 
eutry into the new body as easily as he did into the serpent. 

This form of poisoning is to life insurance what the Burke and Hare mue- 
ders were to the progress of anatomy. It is the blot on the ‘scutcheon of our 
commercial prudence, as those crimes were on that of our medical science. It is 
to life insurance what arson is to fire insurance. 

The dangers arising from the practice are greater now than those which arose 
from the old historic poisonings of Italy; for in suck times people were on their 
giiard—and in such times, too, only individuals of some eminence were in much 
danger. But now the crime is a matter of business and arithmetical calculation. 
It is not done at the promptings of jealousy, but done simply to turn a penny. In 

short, it is worse than those crimes 

which spring from great passions, 

inasmuch as it is a mean business 

prowpted by the valgarest greed, 

and rivalling the wiekedness of a 

Borgia from the motives of a 
pedlar. 

We have, indeed, always believed 
that a scoundrel is essentially a 
prosaic character ; nor did we ever 
see anything in a penny romance 
which altered our opinion—though 
the penny romance scbool of lite- 
rature endeavours to mvest scoun- 
drels with a halo of poetic interest. 
Jago is a man of brutal selfishness 
and low views. “ Most of the great 
villains I have known,” says Swift, 
“have been brutes in their under- 
standings, as well as in their cha- 
racters.”” We see every day, that, 
when the policeman captures ihe 
murderer, the fellow is not buyirg 
violets, but gorging tripe. Now, 
our modern poisoner is not only a 
prosaic villain, but his line of busi- 
ness tends to seduce peculiarly 
prosaic villains into it. For a 
generous nature may be betrayed 
into a great crime by passion ; but 
he who poisons to cheat an in- 
surance office, can have no motive 
bat the pence. 
hate his vietim. 
which maddens him—he may even 


He does not even 
It is not revenge 


rather like him as a companion— 
but a commercial caleulation makes 
him pick him out as the best fellow 
for his and he kills a 
human being as coully as a rat- 
catcher kills a iat. ‘Then, the 
chance of secresy—the fact that 
death by poison so often resembles 
death by disease—tempt the cun- 
ning and cowardly. Probably, too, 
a certain vanity, which (as distinct 
from pride) is often found in cri- 
minals, finds its gratification in 
this particular mode of causing 
death. ‘The rascal feels that he is 
doing a scientific stroke of business, 
and has a more delicate hand than 
Cain, his primeval prototype. He 
considers butchery vulgar, aud lugs 
himself with the idea that, if de- 
tected, he shall interest Liebig, and 
show some acquaintance, perhaps, 
with the great work of Orfila ! 

In another part of owr paper 
the reader will find details, showing 
that these crimes are, beyoud all 


pury ose, 


Pub 


qvestion, on the increase. 


licity itself, though clearly una- 
voidable, seems to have partially 
the effect of stimulating them. 


When the Essex poisonings of some 


fraud burial clubs, ‘The higher 


class of villain, who, in the last 


years since were exposed, it was 
found that hints, which had dropped 


century, 


from the physicians about the 
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were {urned to practical use in the eases which followed. However, 
Jet ut oe thankful that every new explosion and exposure tends to 
iucrease the public knowledge of the danger, and to sharpen the 
sagacity of those whose business it is to take pre cautions against its 
recurrence. The public mind awakened to the matter, will not now 
let it go to sleep till all that the wit of man can do, in the way of 
social protection, has been evoked, discussed, turned into experience, 
aid embodied in law. : 
Assuming, then—what we prove elsewhcre—that the practice of 
ese crimes is on the increase, let us cousider what circumstances 
give facility and encouragement to its commission. Why a man 


should be a murderer is a metaphysical question ; what conditions | 


are favourable to murder, generally, is a practical, social one. 

We apprehend that the reckless greediness of trading, which leads 
to adulterated food, swindling banks, dangerous railways, rotten army 
stores, houses where, if you escape death, you are tortured by rheu- 
matism, Goldnerian preserved meat, &c., &c.,—has much to answer 
for in this, as in every other matter. We have before observed, that 
what Cicero says of the arts, is also true of crimes—they are all con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nected together, as by a chain: they propagate and spread. A erop | 


ot hastily established insurance companies must snatch at every lite 


they can get. The poisoner in posse, who is only awaiting tempta- | 
tion, argues that any life will be taken, and that, therefore, he can | 


pick out, at his leisure, the likeliest individual to sacrifice. We 
think it probable that such a man would be a villain in any case, 
but, of course, he is more likely to employ his villainy where he can 
do it with couvenicnce than elsewhere. Society must consider these 
points, since the law cannot do everything ; but the function of 
punishing belongs to the law, and the less ¢/a¢ is checked by a foolish 
and mischievous tendency to spare the guilty at the expense of the 
innocent, the better. We are by no means satisfied thet the non- 
sense talked against hanging has not increased crime, precisely as the 
nonsense talked against war encouraged Russia to break the peace. 
In that point of view, the Quakers and Mr. Bright will probably be, 
in the long run, the best friends of the gunmaker and the hangman. 

We have purposely refrained from the question, whether the man 
now accused of so many murders—Palmer—is or is not guilty. 
The question is one independent of the general question before us, 
since poisoning is assuredly becoming more common—whether he 
is a poisoner or not; aud since the persons he is charged with mur- 
dering certainly died of poison, somehow, whether /e administered it 
or not. The tribunals of the land will decide formally on him in 
due time. Our business now is with an undoubted and black phe- 
nomenon in the character of this age, which we shall all do well to 
consider, az the first step towards getting rid of it. 


THE NIGHTINGALE JEWEL. 

Tue deep interest which is so generally felt by all classes towards that 
noble-minded lady, who, quitting the enjoyment of social comfort at the 
risk of life and health, devoted herself, by tender attention and unwearied 
care, to alleviate the sufferings of the brave defenders of our rights, can- 
not but be increased by the knowledge that this sympathy is also that of 
the highest persons of this realm. The public, it is presumed, will be 
gratified with our representation, on the preceding page, of the jewel lately 
presented by her Majesty to Miss Nightingale, the design of which is said 
to be from the pencil of no less a personage than the Prince Consort, by 
whom it was entrusted to the hands of Mr. Garrard, the Crown jeweller, 
for execution. 

Ifa sight of the jewel itself were possible, any attempt at description 
would be superfluous; but as our humble sketch can give but a poor 
idea of precivas stones and metals, it must be left to the imagination 
of our readers, even after our best attempt. 

The form of the jewel is oval; the ground or field is of pure white ena- 
mel, bearing a crimson cross, on which, in diamonds, are the letters 
“YV.R.,” and the Royal crown ; from the centre issue golden rays, imply- 
‘ng “heavenly sympathy.” This is enclosed by an oval band of black 
znamel—black being an emblem of good counsel—on which, in gold, are 
the feeling words, “ Blessed are the merciful.” On either side spring 
branches of palm in gold and green enamel, denoting the peaceful occupa- 
tion and triumphant result of her gentle thotigh firm labours. The colour 
oie may also be considered to imply eternal friendship. The label, 

aring the word “ Crimea,” is in azure blue, similar to that of the 
riband of the Crimean medal. The whole is surmounted by three brilliant 
diamond stars, the celestial signification of which is obvious. Notwith- 
standing the beauty and good taste displayed in the arrangements of this 
jewel, the whole is eclipsed by the noble expression of the Royal feeling in 
the inscription borne on the reverse, to which comment on our part is 
unnecessary :— 

“To Miss Flora Nightingale, as a mark of esteem and gratitude for her 
devotion towards the Queen’s brave soldiers. From Victoria R. 1855.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

Ir the aphorism of Hannah Moore be a sound one, that “the care of 
the poor is the profession of women,” few of the sex have shown a greater 
aptitude for their calling than the leader of that band ofnoble ladies, who, 
at the close of 1854, left their native land to devote themselves to the 
succour of the atilicted, and to bind up, as far as was in their power, the 
wounds which war had made. Florence Nightingale, the younger daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of William Shore Nightingale, Esq., of Embley Park, 
Hampshire, and Leigh Hurst, Derbyshire, was born at Florence in the 
ear 1823, and received her Christian name in memory of that place. 
er father, who is a member of an old Yorkshire family, formerly bore the 
name of Shore, and only assumed that of Nightingale ou succeeding to the 
property and estates of a distant relative. He married, early in life, the 
daughter of the late William Smith, Esq., Member for Norwich, an ardent 
labourer for slave emancipation, and a general promoter of every good 
work, “As the child of intellectual no less than of attluent parents, the 
youth of Florence Nightingale was passed under the circumstances most 
favourable to the development of her moral and mental life; and that 
spirit of philantrophy and love of letters, which formed part of her natural 
inheritance, were cultivated with the most sedulous attention, Under the 
guidance of her father, she gradually attained proficiency in classics and 
mathematics, as well as a general acquaintance with science, literature, and 
art. Nor was the ordinary range of feminine accomplishments omitted from 
her education, as she is a good musician, and can boast of some knowledge 
of almost all the modern languages, speaking those of France, Ltaly, and 
Germany, with svarcely less fucility than her native tongue. In the prose- 
cution of her studies she has been an extensive traveller; having visited 
most of the cities of the Continent, and even penctrated far info Egypt, 
making friends and acquaintance of every class and creed among whom 
her Jot has been cast, aud thus storing up fresh experience of human na- 
ture and human life. Endowed with independence, and a home embracing 
all that is rich in art and beautiful in nature ; surrounded by affection, and 
gifted with a heart and mind to appreciate such blessings, Morence Nightin- 
= bg fairly say, “The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places.” 
hy then, it might be asked, should she torego all the delights of life to 
dwell among sights and sounds that might pal the strongest heart ? 
Simply because, whilst gathering up the good the of the outward exist- 
ence so abundantly showered upon her, and fulfilling the Tequirements of 
her station even to the offering of the “mint and the cummin” of a presen- 
tation at Court, her tender heart and energetic nature yearned after some- 
thing even more satisfying than the fruits and flowers of an intellectual life. 
She had gone into the world—had seen sorrow that might be soothed, vice 
that might be reformed, misery that might be relieved, and she longed to do 
something for the afflicted emphatically called “ His brethren,” by the great 
Founder of our faith, who, in His providence, iad done so much for herself. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


From a very early age she evinced a strong sympathy and affection for her 

kind ; as a child she was accustome! to minister to the necessities of the 
. > 7h ; 

poor and needy around her father’s estates, purchasing the privilege by fre- 


quent acts of self-denial ; and in her youth she becam | further their 
teacher, consoler, and friend. As Miss Nightingale advanced to an age 
which admitted of independent action, she frequented and studied the 


schools, hospitals, and reformatory institutions of London, Edin urgh, 
and the Continent, gathering up knowledge wherever it might be found. 
Four years ago, when all Wurope seemed keeping holiday in honour of the 
Great Exhibition, she took up her abode in an institution at Kaise rwerth, 
on the Rhine, where Protestant Sisters of Mercy are train d for the 
business of nursing the sick and other offices of charity. For three 
months she remained in daily and nightly attendance, accumulating the 
most valuable practical experience, and then returned home to wait pa- 
tiently until an occasion should arise for its exercise. The strong ten- 
dency of her mind to look beyond her own immediate sphere did not long 
leave her without a definite interest. Her energies were now exerted on 
behalf of a class who had been too long neglected by the happy and the 
aflluent; sufferers belonging to that order whom the Spanish patheti- 
cally designate as the “blushing poor.” Hearing that the Sanatorium 
for Governesses in Harley Street was languishing for want of systematic 
management and effectual support, she volunteered to place herself at its 
head. Leaving the comforts and pleasures of home, Florence Nightingale 
took up her abode within its walls, devoting all her time and much of her 
fortune to the practical and permanent re-organisation of that valuable 
institution. In this case, as in others, she proved her determination to 
do thoroughly the work that she had set herself to accomplish ; and as 


reforms are not accomplished without labour, or great achievements | 


performed without a vigorous exercise of self-denial, the few friends who 
were admitted to her presence at this time usually found her in the midst 
of nurses, prescriptions, letters, accounts, interruptions, and all the multi- 
farious duties of a regular hospital chief. Having remained in Marley 
Street as long as appeared necessary for the satisfactory working of the 
institution in the welfare of which she had taken such deep and active 
interest, Miss Nightingale returned to the country, to re-estabtish her own 


health, and to gather up fresh strength for the next demand that should | 


be made upon her. It came after no long interval, and proved to be of 
a character infinitely more arduous than any of those which had here- 
tofore presented themselves. A mournful cry of distress had reached 
us from our wounded brethren in the Fast, languishing on their beds 
of pain and sickness, for want of that efficient care and those manifold 
comforts (in their condition absolute necessaries) which the existing sys- 
tem of hospital treatment seemed incapable of affording. Instantly arose 
an enthusiastic desire to answer it ; for England is not ungrateful to her 
preservers, But something more was vanting than even warm hearts and 
willing hands; for undisciplined zeal could achieve but little in such an 
emergency ; and, unfortunately, we had none of those “vowed servants of 
the poor,” who form so useful and beautiful a feature of the Catholic 
Church. A proposition, however, for the immediate formation of a band 
of female nurses, to be despatched to the seat of war, found favour with 
the Government and a large mass of the public. It is said to have 
emanated originally from Lady Maria Forester, and it was at the request 
of that lady, seconded by that of Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary-at-War, 
that Miss Nightingale consented to undertake the management of the ex- 
pedition, and to place herself at its head. Not a moment was lost in un- 
necessary delay ; she herself had counted the cost, and shrank not from 
its payment ; whilst her parents, scarcely less self-denying, were content 
to give up their child to so holy a service, A very short time sulliced for 
preliminary arrangements ; and on the 5th of November, 1854, she arrived 
at Constantinople in the steam-ship Vectis, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracebridge, her valaable coadjutors, aud by thirty-seven experienced 
nurses, many of them volunteers, like herself, from the higher ranks of 
life. The whole party was speedily established at their new quarters in 
the barrack-hospital at Scutari, and the occupation awaiting them there 
was increased in a few hours by the arrival of 600 wounded, sent down 
after the battle of Inkermann. At such a juncture the services of the 
nurses were acknowledged by the attendant surgeons to be invaluable ; how 
ardently they were appreciated by the patients themselves, many an indi- 
vidual tribute of gratitude has since proved to us. The details of this 
labour of love, pursued so unremittingly for many months, have been too 
widely diffused to need recapitulation here. It is well known that, with 
some very few exceptions, the subordinates have never been found wanting 
either in will or power ; whilst the strength and energy brought to bear 
by Miss Nightingale herself on the difficulties of her position, have sur- 
passed, like the good she has effected, even the hopeful anticipations of 
those who knew the extraordinary capabilities of her nature. “ Every day,” 
observes a qualified witness, “ brought some new complication of misery to 
be somehow unravelled by the power ruling in the sisters’ tower. Fach 
day had its peculiar trial to one who had taken such a load of responsibility 
in an untried field, and with a staff of her own sex all new to it. She has 
frequently been known to stand twenty hours, on the arrival of fresh de- 
tachments of sick, apportioning quarters, distributing stores, directing the 
labours of her corps, assisting at the most painful operations where her 
presence might soothe or support, and spending hours over men dying of 
cholera or fever. Indeed, the more a to every sense any particular 
case might be, the more certainly might be seen her slight form bendin, 

over him, administering to his ease by every means in her power, an 

seldom quitting his side till death had released him. And yet, probably, 
Miss Nightingale’s personal devotion to the cause was, in her own estima- 
tion, the least onerous of her duties. The difficulties thrown in her way by 
the restrictions of sys/em, and the pogadioms of individuals, will scarcely be 
forgotten ; or the daily contests by which she was compelled to wring from 
the authorities a scant allowance of the appliances ‘needed in the daily 
offices of her band, until the co-operation of Mr. Macdonald, the distributor 
of the “ Times’ Fond,” enabled her to lay in stores; to institute separate 
culinary and washing establishments ; and, in short, to introduce comfort and 
order into the department over which she presided. The executive 
strength at her disposal, it may be observed, had been increased carly in 
January by the arnval of Miss Stanley, with 50 more nurses, many of 
whom were dispersed to different parts of the country, where their ser- 
vices were particularly needed. The gradual growth of Miss Nightingale’s 
influence on all who came in contact with her might probably be traced, 
to a certain extent, in the increased vitality which began to pervade other 
branches of the hospital establishments, and which finally re-organised 
satisfactorily the whole aspect of affairs within its walls. When it beeame 
sone that the most important portion of her work at Scutari was 
achieved, she proceeded to Balaclava, for the purpose of inspecting its 
hospitals; arriving there on the 4th of May. No sooner were the affairs 
of the sisters and nurses arranged, new huts built, kitchens erected, and 
vigorous action instituted, by the help of the authorities, than Florence 
Nightingale’s long-continued exertions told on a frame always somewhat 
feeble ; and, completely prostrated by an attack of Crimean fever, she was 
carried up to the hut-hospital on the heights. At the end of a fortnight 
the severity of the attack had abated, and a voyage to England was 
strongly recommended. No persuasions could, however, induce her to go 
further than Scutari, and after quietly remaining there sufficiently long for 
the comparative re-establishment of her health, she resumed her active 
duties and ordinary course of life. As the period of Miss Nightingale’s 
return to England and her ordinary sphere of occupation will probably not 
be very long deferred, it has been suggested that an acceptable testimonial 
of public gratitude might be offered to her on her arrival, in the shape of 
a fund for the foundation of a new hospital, to be worked on her own 
principle of unpaid labour; and, judging from the tenor of her past life 
it cannot be dodbted that the opportunity of future exertion would be the 
most congenial recompense for her noble self-devotion. “ Miss Nightin- 
gale,” observes the anthor of “Scutari and its Hospitals,” “is just whot 


you would expect in any other well-bred woman, who may have sen, per- | 
aps, rather more than 30 years of life; her manner and countenance | 


are preposscssing, and this without the possession of positive beanty ; it is 
a face not easily forgotten—pleasing in its smile, with an eye betokening 
great self-possession, and giving, when she wishes, a quiet look of firm 
determination to every feature. Her general demeanour is quiet and 


rather reverved ; stil], Lam much mistaken if she is not gifted with a very | 
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lively sense of the ridiculous. In conversation, she speaks on martpr. 
business with a grave earnestness one would not expect from her 
ance. She has evidently 2 mind diseiplined to restrain, under th: 
ciples of the action of the moment, every fecting which wv. 
with it. She has trained herself to command, and Jearut 1 \ 
conciliation towards others and constraint over herself.” Ly eo: : 
tle author records his opinion, that Florence Nightingals 
individual who in this whole war has shown, more than auy ot}; 
real energy, guided by good sense, can do to meet the calls of , 
emergency. The important service rendered by her to her ow: 
breaking down the barrier of prejudice which had crushed many 
impulse, will surely be exemplified through generations to cone, | 
healthy activity and increased happiness of wany an Enghshwou 
The very : | 


of 


able Jikeness of Miss Nightingale on the previo 
is from «a beautiful line engraving by Hall, of which our copy fur: 
but a faint idea. We are indebted to Messrs. Collaghi for the per: 
to make this copy. 
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eS 
FRANCE. 

| Tne Emperor has ordered apartments to be prepared at the Ely 1 

| elsewhere for the official residence of the members of the Peace ( . 


ences. 

The Emperor visited the Palace of St. Cloud last week, to give « 
for different preparations to be made for the reception of the Exapres 
it is said is about shortly to take up her residence there. 

The Bonapartist “ poets” are said to be busily engaged in the « 
tion of poems intended to greet the Imperial intant, 

It is said that the dissolution of the Polytechnic school has been | 
on. The school of St. Cyr is to be transferred to Vincennes, the or 
building not being spacious enough. The pupils destined for militar, 
gineering are to study in the same place, so that the three arms oj ; 
profession will have their seat at Vincennes. These changes will not: 
place for two or three months. 

The session of the French Legislative Corps will probably open on ti, 
25th. 


my 
| 


SPAIN. 

Tue Madrid journals of the 23rd_ state, that a doeument has heen r- 
ceived from Rome, being the reply of the Holy See to the memoran|uy 
published by the Spanish Governme:.t on the rupture of diplouatic rei 
tions several months ago. This is of immense length, comprising [1] 
large quarto pages; but it is said to be written in a conciliatory sy) 
The Grand Central Railway Company of France had already seut ens. 
neers to Madrid to commence operations on the Saragossa line concedi 
to it. 

The establishment of the Credit Society of Catalonia will be authorivd, 


AUSTRIA. 

Tur Emperor, as a mark of consideration for his illustrious ally, Queen 
Victoria, has granted a pardon to Colonel Tarr. 

The Prince de Lieven, formerly Minister of Russia, has arrived 
Vienna. 

The Emperor has ordered the construction of three war steamers (sere 
at Venice and Pola, to be finished in the course of the present year. 

The typhus fever is committing great ravages at Vienna, as many as 
12,000 cases having occurred. 


PRUSSIA. 

Tue Military Society of Berlin celebrated the birthday of Frederick 
the Great on the 24th. The historiographer to the King, M. Preuss, 
read an address, the King, the Vrinces of the Royal family, M. de Iuu- 
boldt, Generals Wrangel and de Groeben, &c., being present. 

The trial of Dr. Vehse, before the fourth Chamber of the Berlin Tri- 
bunal, has terminated in his condemnation to six months’ imprisonment. 
The court has, moreover, ordered the suppression of the pages 49 and 5) 
of the third volume of the “ Llistory of the small German Courts,” which 
contained the calumny on Duke William of Mecklenburg. ‘The condemicd 
has renounced all appeal, and has commenced undergoing his sentence. 


RUSSIA. 

THE Prince Auguste de Wurtemnberg arrived at St. Petersburg on the 
18th ult. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state, that an Imperial usake deerces the 
issue of ten new scries of notes, each scrics amounting to 3,000,000 silver 
roubles, and the renewal of the eight seric: already in circulation; wlo- 
gether, 54,000,000. 

General Gortscliakoff arrived at St. Petersburg on the 24th ult. Caj- 
tain de Rauch has delivered to the mperor Alexander an autograph leticr 
from the King of Prussia. 

The Berlin Avenz Zeitung affirms, that the plan of sending the youxg 
Grand Duke Nictiolas as Viceroy to Poland, has not been completely abau- 
doned at St. Petersburg. General Prince Gortschakot! would act ad laws 
of the young Prince, us Chief Commander of the military forces. 


DENMARK. 

Tne King’s morganatie wile, the Countess of Danner, has not been 
raised, as was expected, to the rank of duchess, There was a repor’ 
that the Countess would be proclaimed Quecn, but the late reseript of 
the King announcing his marriage with the Countess as morgauatie “ for 
the present and for future” would seem to set that question at rest. 


i SWEDEN. 
Tue War Department has drawn from the Treasury 1,100,000 francs, 
to be applied to the urgent defeuce of the kingdom. 


SARDINIA. 

Tue King of Sarnia returned to Turinon the Mth ult., to hold, it was 
said, important conferences with his ministers respecting the peace nez0- 
ciations. 

The Italian papers sny that the Government of Piedmont has sent. notes 
to London and Paris, expressing its views with regard to the propositions 
for peace. 

In Piedmont, the rumour gains ground of an approaching marr 
tween King Victor Enunanuel and the Princess Marie Charlotte, da 
of Leopold, King of the Belgians. Lhe princess was born on June 7, 1S! 

An important Jaw relative to the orgiausation of the department of | ube 
lic Instruction is now before the Piedmontese Senate. 


ITALY. 

The Governments of Modena and Parma have just issned decrees prot 
hibiting the exportation of horses to all countrics not in their custui- 
house league—that is, to all countries except to each other, or the Austria 
territories. 

The “Giornale di Roma” of the 23rd ult. announces that the Pope has 
ordered the extension of the existing telegraphic lines of Rome. to Civile 
Vecchia, Perugia, and Foligno. ‘ 


TURKEY. 

Tne Corricre Iatiano learns trom Galitz that the following plan for 
the future organisation of the Danubian Vvincipalities has been presented 
to Aali Pacha by Lord Stratford :— 

“1. The two Principalities to form one state, under the souzerainelé of 
| the Sultan. 2. The Prince to be elected for life. The sovereign dignity 
, to be hereditary in his family. 3. ‘Lhe Prince to be a native. 4. The 
| new State to pay tribute to the Porte. The amount of the same to be set- 

tled after the election of the Prince. 5. The new State to have two 
Houses of Parliament, 6, A national army to be formed. 7. The Porte 
will continue not to interfere in the internal affairs of the Principalities.” 

Baron Proketscli has notified to the Porte the aceeptance by Russia of 
the Austrian proposials. 

Accounts from Constantinople state that, notwithstanding pacific ap- 
| pearances, General Shirley has sent orders to Schumla to prepare quarteré 
for troops who are to be dispateled thither in the spring. 
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PERSIA. 
rpment regard their quarrel with Mr, Murray as one so purely 
eotlicial “Gazette” of Teheran lately stated, although the 
ssador had thought fit to haul down his flag and leave the 
relations between the two Governments were not at all af- 
it is betieved that the mediation of the Turkish Government has 
ond that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has been consulted with 
inging this ridiculons affair to an amicable termination. 


UNITED STATES. 
\ CORRESPONDENT of one ol the London journals, writing from New 
January 15,says, that from sources of information which | 
‘wavs found worthy of confidence, Lhave lesrned that the 
- Arago, Which sailed last Saturday, took out co Mr. Buchanan, 
crican Minister, instructions which will result in the inme- 
cal of Mr. Crampton by his Government, or his dismissal by 
y, Hf these instructions were not sent by the Arago on 
lay, they will go by the Canada to-day. 
The same correspondent assures us that it is a fact “ that nobody 
. side of the water has any confidence in Lord Palmerston's 
to maintain friendly relations with the United State He 
tit is true, be accused of ever having made many professions 
| or friendship for us. His policy, so far as he may be con- 
is iaving had a policy, has never been one of conciliation 
the United States. There is but one opinion on this sub- 
nnong our public men. The archives of our departinent of 
e show it. Lord Palimerston’s speeches, despatches, and letters 
His fricuds know it. Itis also believed in the best in- 
circles here and in Europe that these sentiments of quasi 
iy acainst the United States have been strengthened by the 
French alliance.” 
.sscnibled wisdom of the country is still without a Speaker, 
jhere yet any appearance ofa giving way on either side. The 
tired of waiting (especially as there are many presidential 
uts aueng its members), have made up their minds to begin 
~ by a grand debate on the foreign relations. 


oo 


INDIA, 
fie following brief summary of political intelligence is extracted | 
the * Bombay Times” of Jan. 2;— 
he Suntal insurrection may be said to be suppressed, Tranquillity 
.s throughout our dominions, and we have not for some months had a 
» disturbance even on the Punjaub frontier. The kingdom of Oude is | 
+ to be sequestered ; the King to be allowed £100,000 a year; the army to | 
duced from 80,000 to 15,000; the entire administration of affairs to be | 
ty sted to the Resident, General Outram. The settlement of the Oodey- | 
«differences, Which renders the political agent supreme, has dissatisfied 
hiefs. The native princes, whose administration is admitted to be 
cless, are endeavouring to obtain some better security than they have | 
.o enjoyed for the retention of their dominions. 
ce charges of the Indian navy are about to be increased from half to 
ona million sterling annually, one-fourth the revenue of the Presi- 
. two-thirds the charges of our army of 60,000 men. 
ord Canning is expected at the Presidency, on his woy to Calentta, a 
‘it hence; the present Governor-General retires on the Ist of March, 
nudninistration of eight years’ duration. 
\ tir business has been done in the import market; money is searce, 
change has advanced,” 


CHINA. 
Wr give the following from the “ Overland Friend” of China, 
deted Dee. Lib :— 
t Canton there has been another extensive fire, singularly, again on 
teof the fire in 1852, There are now three large spaces in the vicinity 
tories caused by fires within the last tweive months. We believe 
of these fires have been the work of incendiaries. 
ein Canton in old teas during the month has been brisker than it 
orsometime., Of new teas but few have been brought to market, 
cpertions have been limited. 

ie i ure of several Chinese shroffs at Shanghai, followed by the sus- 
pension of \ srs, Aspinwall, Mackenzie, and Co., with liabilitios, it is said, 

vwcding £150,000, have caused something like a panie in that quarter.” 


AUSTRALIA. 

‘lin Methourne papers, of November 2nd, inform us that rich veins of 

viv lod been diseovered about twenty miles from Geelong. An assay 
» cushing andamalgamation gave at the rate of 880 ounces to the ton. 
‘There Wasa great rush of miners to the spot, 

Several hulures had taken place in Sydney, which created considerable 
vant of confidence in monetary circles, and especially in the joint-stock 

nks,on which a run had been made, although to a small extent, Other 

ures were anticipated, but it is supposed the crisis had passed. 
_, The papers contain accounts of considerable rioting and robbery, and are 
«vcting attention to the insecurity of life and prc perty in consequence of 
‘ie nonber and ferocity of outlaws at large throughout the country. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was felt at Taranaki on the 22nd of 
October, by which several buildings were destroyed, 


OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA. 


THE FURTHER DEMOLITION OF THE DOCKS. 

Comp BEFORE SEBASToOPOL, Jan. 14.—The demolition of the 
ess proceeds, On Saturday the side of one was blown in. There 
vre TL nines, and 8,000 1b. of powder were employed. At about 
just L o'clock the fuse was lighted, and the engineer officers 
5 ‘d the high ground in rear of the docks to await the explo- 
‘on. Owing tothe mistake of a subordinate officer in charge of the 
‘tres, three of the mines were let off prematurely. Five ininutes 
lee, and then the others exploded, not all of them quite simul- 
‘ucously, but in very rapid succession. The effect was most s:tis- 
‘uctory. To recoustruct what was overthrown would give more 
toute than to build a new dock, for the removal of the ponderous 
‘ubbish would of itself be an Herculean labour. ‘The quantity of 
iowider used would suggest the idea of a wodigions explosion, 
‘wents flying high into the air, and strewing the land around ; 
it must be remembered that the force of these mines is direeted 
‘rally, and its first ga effect disappoints expectation. It is 
Y When the smoke clears away, and one beholds the huge masses 
runte that have been riven’ from their beds, that one forms a 
‘lea of the Sel applied. At the moment of the explosion, 
ver, some blocks of very respectable size were seen flying 
h the air, in a direction, fortunately, where their fall was in- 
jvewous. Amid and within the gray smoke a dust-clond appeared, 
‘hove was a tremulous motion of the ground, and some stones fell 
‘the dockyard walk The engineer officers were his ished 

ith the eilect produced. Few spectators were there, | s never 
town beforehand, with any degree of certainty, when these explo- | 
| 
| 
! 


throu 
hoe 


i ty ‘re to take eer A few French oflicers: were present, some 
“lem With a photographic apparatus, to catch the effect of the 
‘sion, The Russian batteries were silent. 
tr La a few shots were fired, but they were chiefly directed at 
fa aca part of the town. For the last few days the Russian fire 
* cen very slack, They have probably found out that they 
“rely wasted their powder and shot: : 
Jai, 16 —trect AN ATTACK ANTICIPATED. 
extreme righ uring the last three or four days the eamps on the 
ttack fr ight have been on the alert, in the expectation of an 
the Russias Bd enemy. Rumour fixed upon the {2th instant, 
on os an New Year s-day. as the probable date of this event. 
Tlic tuer more than usual transpired, however, tior did observation of 
of the wom eosition indicate any signs of movement. In the course 
bkern a uming of the 12th, General Codrington rode over towards 
ingl ' to reconnoitre, attended by two of his stall and, as isiial 
Mele orderly drigoon, The limited nuthher of his escort fornis 


Shortly after the 


i 
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a striking contrast with the brilliant cavaleade which generally 
announces the approach of Marshal l’elissier, or even with the escort 
which ordinarily accompanies a Freuch general commanding & corps 
darmee or division. 

THE WEATHER.—NEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

There has been a sudden change in the weather. On the Mth 
the temperature continued very low all day, and, being 
nied with a strong wind from the north, the cold was felt very 
severely, Snow found its way through every crack and erevice of 
the wooden buildings, and every precaution was necessary in the 
open air to prevent frostbite ‘The troops everywhere appear very 
healthy and vigorous, notwithstanding these sudden variations of 
climate. Some of the French troops in the plain are reported to be 
suffering from «a form of seorbutic disease. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH SPORTSMEN AND RUSSIAN SHARPSHOOT 

A few days agoa French officer, wandering too near the Tchern: 
river in pursuit of game, was shot dead by a Russian sharpshooter. 
Two English officers, who had inanaged to get in front of the 
French sentries in the same valley, had a narrow escape of a similar 
fate the day before yesterday. They were wandering on, and had 
got some distance in advance towards the position of the Russian 
sentries. A French sentry, who had called in vain, at last hit upon 
the expedient of discharging his musket to attract their attention, 
and fired over thelr heads. This roused them quickly enough, und 
on looking around they discovered a group of three or four Rus- 
sians partly concealed, and apparently awaiting their nearer ap- 
proach, among some rushes at the opposite edge of the river. They 
at once turned back toward the French lines, and regained them 


weCcom pr- 


| not without some risk, for the Russian shots grooved up the groun 


about them near enough to prove the necessity of the sentry's 
warning. The Russian sharpshooters line the whole length of the 
Tehernaya on the north side, and omit no opportunity of firing a shot 
at a casual straggler. 

CHANGES IN THE LAND TRANSPORT CORPS 

A very important change has becn made in the constitution of 
the Land Transport Corps. The sections of the corps which have 
hitherto been desivuated divisions, and have been under the com- 
mand and direction of “ captains of division,” subject to the control 
of the Director-General of the Land Transport, are in future to be 
reginents—each under the command of « field officer, and sub- 
ject to the orders of the general of the division of the army to 
which it may happen to be attached. There can be no doubt but 
that this arrangement will lead to stricter discipline among the 
men, better security of public property, and facilitate the necessary 
rrangements in case of one or two divisions being detached frem 
the main body of the army. 

RUMOURS OF AN ATTACK AT KERTCH—AMUSEMENTS. 

It was reported at Kertch that Lord Panmure had sent General 
Vivian information of an intended attack. Be that as it may, it is 
believed that an attack is hardly possible now that the thaw has 
come, for the Russians could not move their artillery. The lines 
and fortifications of Kertch advance rapidly towards completion, 
and are represented to be very strong, and to afford an abundant 
guarantee against the success of an attack upon the place. At 
Yenikale the Englic. officers were struggling against the weariness 
of winter quarters. Private theatricals were getting up, and cours- 
ing was the fushionable sport of the day. Hares were at first very 
numerous, but their numbers were diminishing, owing to English 
greyhounds and Tartar guns, and a hare was worth 5s. in. the 
Kertch market. 


—_————— 


THE RUPTURE WITH PERSIA, 

A vetren, signed “ Verex,” in the “ Times” of Wednesday last’ 
states the grounds of the difierence between our embassy at Teheran 
and the Persian Government. The writer appears to be intimately 
acquainted with the facts connected with the rupture. 

“ Mirza Hashim had been a Persian emp/oyé. On Mr. Murray’s arrival 
he was under the protection of the British Mission. The Miran was, how- 
ever, an object of the mest intense hatred to the sadr (or Prime Minister) 
The British Minister, bound to protect the Mirza, yet anxious to conciliate 
the Sadr, endeavoured to accomplish both purposes by removing the Mirza 
to an agency at Shiras, and notified the same officially to the Sadr. This 
latter, seeing his enemy likely to escape beyond the reach of his immediate 


vengeance, intimated to Mr. Murray that he claimed Mirza Hashim as a 
bea 


Persian emp and that if he attempted to leave the Mission he would be 
seized and de As the British Minister was aware of the falseness of 
the claim made by the Sadr, and of the malicious feelings which prompted 
it, he insisted upon making the appointment. The Sadr then seized 
Mirza’s wife, and endeavoured by threats to induce her to divorcee her 
husband; the latter having, according to Moslem law, absolute eontrol 
over his wife, claimed her restoration, which was refused. As the sanctity of 
British protection was violated by the seizure of Mirza’s wife, Mr. Murray 
demanded her liberation, and was equally refused. The Sadr, not content 
with this gratuitous insult, went still further, and spread reports of Mr. 
Murray’s having a very elose and personal interest in the liberation of 
Mirza’s wife, and had the audacity to allude to the reports publicly. If any 
confutation of the calumny were needed, it might be found in its absurdity ; 
inasmuch as the lady in question is the wife of 2 third husband, by whose 
appointment to Shiraz she would be removed nearly 1,000 miles from the 
British Mission, Thus publicly insulted, and the protection of the Mission 
flagrantly violated, Mr. Murray had no alternative left but to insist upon 
the liberation of the Mi s wife, and an immediate retraction of the vile 
calumny which the Sadr had spread, or to strike his flag. As Persia refused 
the former, British honour compelled him to adopt the latter. The writer 
intimates that Mr. Murray has an intimate knowledge of Eastern character 
and language.’’ 


THE APPROACHING CONFERENCES. 
THE PLACE OF MEETING AND THE REPRESENTATIVES. 

The terms of the declaration of Russia, accepting the Russian condi- 
tions appear to have arrived officially at Vienna on the 25rd nit.jand 
to have been found “satistietory on all points.” From thence the 
document was sent to Paris and London, and the impression pro- 
duced is said to be not less fivourable. The necessary authority to 
sign the protocol wis sent to M. de Bourqueney and Sir Iumilton 
Seymour, and the conferences will probably open in the course of 
about three wecks. This delay is necessary, if for no other reason, 
in order to allow of the participation of a Turkish envoy in the 
deliberations. 

Paris has been fixed upon, and Lords Clarendon and Cowley will 
represent Great Britain, and Count Walewski, assisted probably by 
M. de Bourquency, our ally. M. Messimo d'Azeglio, it is said, will 
represent Sardinia at the conferences. The Russian representatives 
are not officially announced, and it does not appear certain whether 
the first envoy will be M. Titoff or Baron Brunow; and with regard 
to Austria, Count Bol, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is up to 
this time the only choice which seems certain, M. Hubner being as 
uch spoken of as the Count de Rechberg for the second plenipo- 
tentiary. 


THE EXCLUSION OF PRUSSIA, 

We believe we shall be completely borne out by the result, when 
emphatically we declare that Prussia will not be admitted to the 
conferences; and, whatever may be the impression at Berlin on the 
subject, it is not true that France has withdrawn her opposition, 
nor that the British Cabinet alone raise obstacles. 

The belligerents only, with Austria as the mediating power, can 
take part in the wonberenees which are about to open at Paris. 
Prussia having chosen to take no part inthe war, end having no 
recognised status as 2. mediator, raust be content to see the other 
powers of Europe ignore an influence which she has allowed to lie 
dormant, good offices which she has never exercised, and a position 


in Europe as a first-rate power which Prussia herself has voluntarily | 


abandoned. 

It is not unlikely that, if a Treaty of Peace be coneluded, that 
then Prussia may be invited to her signature to a document of 
such European importance, but in its framing she can take no part 


RUSSIAN ACCEPTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN PROPOSALS. 

The following is a translation of the circular issued by the Russian 
Government to its diplomatic agents, in which it announces the ac- 
ceptance of the Austrian proposals. ‘This document is dated St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 19:— 

* Public opinion in Europe has been stron xcited by the intelligence 
that propositions of peace concerted between the Allied Powers and Austria 
had been transmitted to St. Petersburg “rough the intervention of the 
Cabinet of Vienna. 

“Already the Imperial Cabinet, upon i. side, had made a step in the path 
of concihation, by pointing out, in adespatch bearing date the 11th (23rd) of 
December, published in all the foreign journals, the sacrifices which it was 
prepared to inake, with a view to the restoration of peace, 

“This twofold proceeding proved the existence on cither side of a desire 
to profit by the compulsory cessation imposed by the rigour of the season on 
the military operations, in order to respond to the unanimous wishes which 
were everywhere manifested in favour of a speedy peace. 

“In the despatch cited above, the Imperial Government had taken for 
basis the four points of guarantee admitted by the conferences at Vienna, 
and had proposed, with regard to the third point —which had alone led to 
the rupture of the conferences—a solution which differed rather in form than 
in substance from the one put forward at that epoch by the Allied Powers. 

“The propositions transmitted to-day by the Austrian Government, speak. 
of the same fundamental proposition—that is to say, the neutralization of 
the Black Sea by a direct tre aty between Russia and the Porte, to regulate 
by common agreement the number of ships of war which each of the adj 
powers reserves the right of maintaining for the security of its coasts. 
only differ appreciably from those contained in the despatch of the Lith 
(23rd) of December by the proposal for rectifying the frontier between 
Moldavia and Bossarabia, in exchange for the places on the Russian terri- 
tory in the actual occupation of the enemy. 

“* This is not the place to inquire if these propositions unite the conditions 
necessary for insuring the repose of the East and the security of Europe, 
rather than those of the Russian Government. It is sufficient here to estab- 
lish the point, that at last an agreement has been actually arrived at on 
many of the fundamental bases for peace. 

* Due regard being had to this agreement, to the wishes manifested by 
the whole of Europe, and to the existence of a coalition the tendency of 
which was every day to assume larger proportions, and considering ‘the 
sacrifices which a protraction of the war imposes upon Russia, the Imperial 
Government has deemed it its duty not to delay by accessory discussions & 
work the success of which would respond to its heartfelt wisties. 

“Tt has, im consequence, just given its adhesion to the propositions 
transmitted by the Austrian Government as a project of preliminaries for 
negotiations for peac 

“ By the encragy of its attitude in the face of a formidable coalition, Russia 
has given a measure of the sacrifices which she is prepared to muke to defend 
her honour and dignity; by this act of moderation, the Imperial Govern- 
ment gives at the same time a new proof of its sincere desire to arrest the 
effusion of blood, to conclude a struggle so grievous to civilization afid 
humanity, and to restore to Russia and to Europe the blessings of peace. 

“Tt has a right to expect that the opinion of all civilized nations will 
appreciate the act.” 


Carratwn H. J. Coprineron, C.B., late of the Royal George, 102, in the 
Baltic, has been appointed additional captain of the Vietory, for the organisa- 
tion of the division of gun boats for the ensuing campaign. 

Tir Couneu, ory Wan—The “Journal de Havre,” which has published 
some absurd statements respeeting the recent Council of War held at Patis, 
such as, that the members of it were all dressed in plain clothes, and held their 
sittings around smal! cirenlar tables, has received a second warning for spread- 
ing false news in regard to this event, A third offence will result in the sup- 
pression of the paper, and in the fine and imprisonment of the Editor.—Tele- 
graph de Dieppe. 


THE FRENCH POST IN THE VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 

Witte peace appears probable, and we are without tidings of 
battles won or fortresses taken, minor matters connected with the 
war in the Crimea naturally assume an interest not of course sc- 
corded to them in seasons more stirring, aud at periods fruitful of 
great events. 

We learn, from the latest intelligence, that there had been fre- 
quent rumours of a Russian attack, aid that on Sunday, the 6th of 
January, the troops were under arins before daybrenk, No enemy, 
however, appeared, und they returned to their quarters, but were 
disturbed suid turned out, while church service was pertorming, by 
the appearance of the Cossacks, who hover about the neighbour- 
hood, burning what little there remains to destroy. Under such 
circumstances, the French post in the celebrated Valley of Baidar, 
represented in the accompanying engraving, must exercise singular 
Vigilance, and remain always prepared for a sharp skirmish. The 
gallant soldiers of France, who appear in this illustration, are cer- 
tainly not likely to be taken by surprise ; and it is not difficult to 
imagine them, in case of an assault, driving back their barbarous 
foes in confusion and dismay. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL. 
NO II.—THE ZOUAVES’ THEATRE. 

WHEN we received the accompanying sketch of the Zouaves’ Theatre 
at Inkermann from our artist, he furnished us with a few particulars of 
his visit to this favourite place of public amusement in the Crimea. He 
tells us that the theatre is situated on the Inkermann et and that he 
started thither in company with Captain Webb, of the English commis- 
sariat. “One evening last August, we reached there,” he proceeds, 
“about eight o’clock, and having left our horses with the servant outside, 
entered through the gate in the wall by which it is entered. The seats 
are all in the open air; as for cushions, there were none, and many of the 
audience had to repose themselves on the hard ground. You will see, 
however, how all this was managed by referring to the sketch itself. The 
theatre appeared picturesque enough in every detail. It is fixed in the 
midst of the Zouave eamp, and every one of the performers are genuine 
Zouaves. ‘The orchestra was composed of the brass band of the regiment, 
and the instrumentalists were ranged in regular order, forming a double 
row in front of the stage, for all the world as though the locality were the 
Boulevard Montmartre, instead of the rocky heights of the world-renowned 
lnkermann. Nevertheless, despite the attention paid to the regular thea- 
trical forms, these vuday tent gentry assumed the most easy, careless 
sort of postures, most amusing to witness, The variety of their physiog- 
noinies was a study for a disciple of Lavater—their light-coloured dresses, 
rendered more brilliant by the glare of the neighbouring foot-lights, was a 
study of colour for an observant artist. All along the walls were crowds 
of private soldiers belonging to the different regiments, some sitting, some 
standing, but all packed as close together as they could bly cram. To 
make the raahiaien to the genuine French theatre the more complete, 
on each side was placed the usual sentry. The pit, which was reserved for 
oflicers only, was tolerably well filled. : 

“ General Bosquet, who takes an es po interest in these performances, 
has paid a visit to several of them, and could not fail to have been enter- 
tained. ‘The acting is capital. Most of it was comic. Some of the 
dialogue, though, was hardly adapted to polite ears. Captain Webb, who 
is a great favourite with the French soldiers generally, was on friendly 
terms with the manager. It seems that he had lent to a Zouave officer 
one of his ‘revolvers.’ A day or two afterwards the attack on the 
Mamelon took place, and this poor officer was killed. The ‘revolver’ 
was found among his effects, and was brought back to Captain Webb by 
the manager of the theatre, and hence an acquaintance was scraped up 
between them. At the conclusion of the performance, we were invited 
behind the scenes, when we partook of a social glass with the ‘stars’ of 
the theatre. During the representation I had n one of the scenes— 
the interior of a room, the walls of which to be adorned with 
real framed drawings. The effects in these were so masterly that they 
attracted my attention, and I was curious to be introduced to the artist. 
From him J learnt that colours were so diffien.t to be prepared that he 
was obliged to have recourse to coloured earths, which he yround up, and 
with these all the to have been painted, He further in- 


"formed me that these very drawings, which had excited my admiration, were 


| 


pamted with gunpowder mived with water and while chatk, dug out of the 
vailey of Inkermann, 
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FRENCH ADVANCED POST NEAR THE VALLEY OF GAIDAR.—(DRAWN BY GUSTAVE DORE.) 


“The Captain thought with me, that a picture painted in the camp before | tridge-boxes of dead Russian soldiers, who had been sent to their last this enthusiastic disciple o1 Momus, after penetrating with his ae 
Sebastopol, with such materials, and by a real Zouave, would be an inter- | sleep by the bullets of the Allies on the banks of the beautiful Tehernaya,” | into the Russian works, threw himself upon a Russian officer, dashec vim 
esting souvenir to transmit home, and he arranged with the artist to There is a capital story told in connection with one of the Zouave actors, | to the ground, and began unbottoning his prisoner's regimentals. i 1 
come to his hut on the morrow and paint one for him. To add to the | which will form a fitting pendant to our artist’s description. It seems don’t want to kill you,” he cried, “but give me your coat—it’s for the 
interest of this work of art, it was painted with gunpowder from the care | that during the desperate fighting that took place on the 7th of June, | thea!re!” 


THE ZOUAVES’ THEATRE IN THE CRIMEA—(SKEICHED BY JULIAN PuRicH. 


/BRUARY 9, 1856. 


“, BOUQUET FOR THE 
EMPRESS 
Tur pet jliarly-interesting meident 
the accompanying engray 
d the oecasion of the recent 
of the Crimean troops into 
At the moment when the km- 
passing in front of the 
the Guard, in the Place 
he son of the eantiniére of 
. boy of about seven 
ind already wearing the 
niform, drew near the Em- 
presented to hin a fine hou- 
His Majesty bent 
1 his horse, and touching 


; his hand on the cheek, 
hank you, my little friend ; 

take your bouquet to the Km- 
pointing to the baleony where 
Majesty was seated with her ladies, 


| rocecded with his inspection, 
© But howam I to get tothe Empress?” 
the litle messenger, In great em- 
sssment. “ I will show you the 
; my little man,” said a deep voice 
him; and the boy, looking up, 
ived that it was the tall dram- 
r of the Zouaves who had volun- 
ito serve himas a guide. The 
tall man then took the boy gravely 
iy the hand, and in a few minutes, 
thanks to the imperturbable repetition 
ol © By order of the Emperor, a bou- 
ict for the Empress,” they soon ar- 
rved near her Majesty. The Empress 
pted the flowers, embraced the 
litle boy on each cheek, and asked 
im his name and those of his 
parents, and appeared delighted with 
jis present. At last the child, after 
having been caressed and kissed by 
the ladies, returned with his tall com- 
rade to the court below. It may be 
imagined that he was asked a thou- 
sand questions when he came down, 
but all his faculties seemed to be con- 
centrated in the one fact of his inter- 
view, as his constant reply was “ The 
Empress embraced me.” 


w 


per 


THE SPEAKER ENTERING THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

‘Tue Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Whose entrance into the House 
is here depicted, is the Right Hon, 
(Charles Shaw Lefevre, member for 
North Hants, He was chosen Speaker 
in 1839, on the retirement of Mr. 
Abercrombie and in opposition to 
Mr. Goulburn. Mr. Lefevre had 

17 votes, Mr Goulburn 299, Mr. Le- 
fvre has been re-elected every session 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


“A BOUQUET FOR THE EMPRESS.” 
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of his office is perfect, y, 
his decisions are rect 3 
whilst the firm, vet cor mus, Hath 
ner in which he maintains his 
authority and exacts the most pertect 
obedience to the rules of the House 


is the theme of universal praise. Some 
people have expressed their wonder 
that the President of the House 


should be called “the Speaker,” see- 
ing that he never takes part in ‘the de 

bates. But the term is quite proper; 
for he, and he alone, is the Speaker of 
the House All other members speak 
for themselve But when the couse 


speaks, whether it be to any one to 
whom the House has awarded a vote 
of thanks, or to some trans ere 

whom the House has ordered to be 
censured or sentenced to punishment, 
or to the Sovereign herself—the 
Speaker, and he alone, is its organ. 
ile is, therefore, very properly called 
“the Speaker of the House.” The 
present Speaker has a remarkable 
talent for communicating to any one 
the decision of the House. We have 
never heard him convey the censure of 
the House; but we have been told,that, 
when required, he can be exceedingly 
severe. It was our privilege to hear 
him convey the thanks of the House 
to Sir De Lacy Evans, on his return 
from the Crimea; and we shall not 
soon forget the fine voice and beauti- 
ful language in which he delivered the 
message with which he was charged 
But the time to see the Speaker 
and to judge of his qualification 

when the House is excited, and when 
some refractory member, irritated 
perhaps by some stinging remarks 
from an Opponent, rises to reply 
when he has no right. This is a 
ease of no unfrequent occurrence. 
An Irish question, let us imagine, 
is before the louse —* Tenants’ 
rights,” for instance. On this ques- 
tion, Mr. M’Turk, the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Donnybrook, has spoken. 
In his speech he has furiously at- 
tacked the Ministry, and especially 
the First Lord. He has enumerated 
all the wrongs of Ireland—has 
shown how, by every Administra- 
tion, “ his country has been ruined 
and betrayed ;” and wound up by de- 
elaring that “the present Ministry 
is the worst, the most incompetent, 
the most disgraceful, that ever tram. 
pled upon the rights, damaged the 
prosperity, and heaped insults upon his 
enslaved country.” When the Hon. 


since without opposition, and will, in all probability, in a session or | his conduct in the chair, must acknowledge that he is a model Speaker. | Member sat down, “the First Lord” arose to reply, and in his usnal facetious 
two, retire from his office with a pension and a peerage. To this re- | In the first place, he is really a fine-looking man; and, as president | manner sent back the retort courteous, and perhaps excited roars of 
ward he is most justly entitled by his long, faithful, and arduous services. | of such an assembly, that is no mean qualification. Bat he has higher | laughter at the Hon. Member’s expense. This was more than his Trish 
Every one who has seen him, and has had opportunities of observing qualities than an imposing appearance: his knowledge of all the duties | nature could bear. No sooner, therefore, did the “ First Lord” resumo his 
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seat, than, boiling with rage, the Hon. Member jumps up to reply—quite | countenance has 


forgetful that by doing so he is entirely out of order. Now commences 
a seen. Mr. Speaker calls out in sonorous tone, “ Order, order ! and 
the whole House joins him in chorus. But all to no purpose. The | 
Hon, Member for Donnybrook still persists; you cannot hear a word of | 
what he soys, but you can see by his gesticulation pase Peng T= | 
himself up to such a piteh of excitement, that he would “ ince the ¢ | 
if creme | “Jetting alone a Speaker.” And as “Ould Ireland” has been 
insulted, the Hon. Member is not without his backers. And so for 
a few seconds the row yoes on; till, at length, up rises the Speaker. 
“Chair, chair!” resounds from all sides of the House. And as the affair 
now gets serious, some frieuds pull down the Hon. Member into his place. 
The noise and uproar is succeeded by the stillness of a desert; and 
then Mr. Speaker, with calm dignity, and yet with the utmost suavity of 
mamner, in tones of voice which penctrate to every part of the House, 
“assures the Hon. Member that he is entirely out of order ; and hopes 
that he will see that it is for the interest of all that the rules of the House 
should be strictly obeyed.” ‘This is followed by loud cheers, and calls for 
Mr. M’Turk; who, now that his passion has subsided somewhat, expresses 
his sorrow that he should have been “led to infringe upon the rules of 
the House,” &e. And the current of the debate flows all the more ealmly 
during the evening for this turbulent episode. We must not suppose that | 
these scenes are peculiar, as some have averred, to our modern, and espe- 
cially to the reformed Parliament. ‘The following extract from “ Verney’s 
Notes of the Long Parliament,” will show that in that famous assembly 
there occurred sometimes worse interruptions than any which we have to 
coniplain of now. It is copy of part of a resolution of the House :— 

“That the said T. 'T. (who 'T. 'L. was nobody kuows) in s loud and vio- 
lent manner, and contrary to the custom aud usage of Parliament, in the 
Speaker's ear, at the putting of the question about the militia, on the 3rd | 
day of January, 1641, standing neare the Speaker's chaire, cried ‘ Baw ! 
to the great terror and affrightiment of the r, and of the Members of 
the House of Commons; and contrary to bis duty and the trast 
in him by his country.”—* Verney’s Notes of the Proceedings of the Long 
Parliament,” p. 106. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PARLIAMENTS. 
PARLIAMENTS, it is probable, were originally only the Councils 
ef the Sovereign, summoned by him on the oecurrence of some 
emergency. Thomas Carlyle describes them in his usual quaint 
way; and his description is, in the main, corroborated by anti- 
quarian research— 


CARLYLE'S DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


“ Reading in Eadmerus and the dim Red Books, one finds that 
Parliament was at first a most simple assemblage, quite cognate to 
the situation. That Red William, or whoever had taken upon him 
the terrible task of being King of England, was wont to invite, 
oftenest about Christias-time, his subordinate kinglets, barons, as 
he called them, to give him the pleasure of their company for a week 
or two. There, in earnest conference all morning, in freer talk over 
Christmas cheer all evening, in some big Royal Hall at Westminster, 
Winchester, or wherever it might be, with log fires, huge rounds of 
boiled and roast, not lacking malimsey and other generous liquor, 
they took counsel concerning the arduous matters of the kingdom. 
* You, Tallebois, what have you to propose in this arduous matter? 
Front-de-beuf has another view; thinks, in his southern counties, 
they will go with the protectionist movement, and repeal the malt- 
tax, the African Pod and the window-duty itself. Potdevin, 
what is your opinion of this measure? will it hold in your parts? 
So! Fitzurse disagrees then! Tete-détoupes, speak out. And first 
the pleasure of a glass of wine, my infant.’"—Latter Day Pamphlet. 

GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT. 

That which was only a council, in process of years gradually, aud 
not without much struggling, developed itself into an independent 

wer, not so much advising as checking the sovereign. Very early, 

ut exactly when is not known, the Parliament was divided into 
“three estates of the realm,” “The Lords Spiritual,” “ The Lords 
Temporal,” and “The Commons.” At first the three estates met in 
one chamber, but had separate rooms into which each estate could 
retire and talk over the matter in hand. At last Parliament became 
two distinet bodies—the Lords Spiritual and Temporal as one, and 
the House of Commons as the other. Whenthese Shania took place, 
no history records. Under the Saxons, the great council was called 
popularly Wittena-gemote, or company of wise men. The word 
“ Parliament,” from parler, to talk, was most likely introduced by the 
Normans; the first reeorded use of it is in a statute dated 1272. 

MODERN THEORY OF PARLIAMENTS. 

The modern theory of Parliaments, which, like all theories, was 
deduced from the practice, is, that each House should check the 
other, and that both should check the power of the Crown; but of 
late years this theory has been outgrown, for the rapid develop- 
meut of democracy has given to the third branch of the Legislature 
almost the entire power of the government. The House of Lords 
ais but a very slight check now upon the House of Commons, doin 
‘but little more than registering its acts; and though the Crown stil 
‘holds nominally its ancient privilege of presiding over and managing 
tthe executive, jor ead and peace, and carrying on all foreign 
relations; yet, as the Crown now never acts but through its Minis- 
ters, and they, in fact, though not in theory, are chosen by and 
responsible tothe Commons, it follows then, thatthe third branch of 
the ‘egislature has us' d all the powers of the other two; and 
the Government is, in effect, more demoeratic than many of the 
ancient republics were. The power of Parliament is enormous. It 
ean change the succession to the Crown, alter the constitution, 
alienate property, and take away life; in fine, its power is only 
limited by that which limits all sovereign authority—the power of 
resistance on the part of those whom it governs 

This, then, is the legislative body which has just assembled, and 
whose deeds we shall now have to chronicle from week to week. 


a ee 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE THE FIRST DAY OF THE SESSION. 


Herve we are, then, once more, in the old place, with note-book 
in hand—a “special Pe ip ll abe etn to jot down what- 
ever may occur in the parliamentary omenes likely to interest 
our readers. ‘Tere seems to be no particular change in the House 
itself; everything looks brighter than it did, which we suppose is 
merely the result of cleaning. We noticed in passing through the 
-outer lobby that there the: process of cleaning been carried on 
very zealously, and with great etlect. In the division lobbies a change 
thas been made not for the better. Last session these handsome 
‘lobbies were ne by wax candles, in candelabra on pedestals ; 
snow they are by gas chandeliers ung from the ceiling; 
and, as these chandeliers destroy the effect of the beautiful carved 
oak-panelled ceiling, and are, moreover, in themselves excessively 
ugly, the chang@,is:not an improvement. There is, we perceive, a 
new face at the table; Mr. Wm. Ley, clerk-assistant, has retired, and 
Mr. Thomas Erskine May has been appointed instead. Mr. May is 
well known as the author of “ The Practice of Parliament.” He was 
first in the library; he then became examiner of private petitions 
and taxing-master, which office he held until he was promoted to 

his present post. The appointment is generally considered to be a 
good one—* the right man in the right place.” 

The House is filling. Lord Palmerston is as springy and youthful 
as ever; Time scems to make no impression upon the noble pre- 
mier; nobody, to look at him, would think that he had the weight 
of a mighty empire upon his shoulders Sir George Grey is pale, as 
usual, but, notwithstanding his accident, is evidently the better for 
his holidays. Sir Charles Wood looks the same as he did last ses- 
sion, excepting that he is embrowned by exposure to the sun: he 
has probably had a sea trip or two. Sir Benjamin Hall’s immovable 

, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


mndergons no change; indeed all the Ministers ap- 
pear to be ready for the campaign, and Mr. Hayter is already tlou- 
rishing his whip with his accustomed vigour. But here comes the 
Speaker. (See page 69.) | 
Of new members, there will be the usual number of thirteen :— 
Mr. Rush for Hunts 
Sir Chas. Napier ,, Southwark ,, 
Captain Joliitfe Wells . 


vice Lord Mandeville, now Duke of Manchest. | 
Sir William Molesworth, dcceased. 
Mr. Tudevay deceased. 


Lord Gifford » Totness ... ,, Lord Seymour, now Duke of Somerset. 
Mr. McEvoy ... ,, Menth . »» Mr. Lucas sesssesee Ceceased. 
Mr. Bond » Armagh » Mr. Ross Moore decensed. 
+, Tamworth ,, Capt. Townsend, now Lord Townsend, 
» Hereford ,, Sir Robert Price . bankrupt. 
——_——_ 5, Rochester ,, Hon. Francis Villiers .. retired. 
Major Sibtorp... ,, Lincoln »» Colonel Si cesses deceased, 
—— ,, Camb.Univ.,, Mr. Goulburn... deeensed. 
» Edinburgh ,, Mr. Macaulay . retired. 


Neweast Mr. Blackett ... retired. 


SIR E. LYONS ON THE CRIMEAN BATTLES. 

Ox Monday Sir E. Lyons was presented with a public address by 
the inhabitants of Christchurch, Hampshire, where he was born in 
1799. The day was singularly auspicious, the neighbouring gentry for 
iniles round were attracted to the scene, and the town presented an 
almost endless series of banners and triumphal arches. The gallant 
Admiral, being afterwards entertained at a banquet where Lord 
Malmesbury presided, said :— 

** We saw from the decks of our ships the battle of the Alma. General 
Bosqnet, with the French division, passed almost within hail of the Aga- 
memnon, and anything finer than his attaek on the enemy's lines could 
searcely be couceived. We saw the British army ford the Alma, and form 
on the opposite bank under cover of the artillery, which, on that occasion, 
48 on all others, peculiarly distinguished themselves throughout the Crimean 
campaign. We saw them also capture the position of the enemy, which the 
Russians thonght impossible to be carried by any troops in the world. We 
saw them advance te the attack, and so striking was that movement that 
General , at that time second in command of the French army, 
told me afterwards that he could only compare it to an English red brick- 
wall supernaturally lifted up from the ground and propelled forward, so 

, 80 umwavering, and so irresistible was that attack. I saw, likewise, 
the eharge at Balaklava, and, however that may be criticised in a strategi- 
cal point of view, I believe that it will go down to as one of the finest 
and most brilliant cavalry charges that was ever made since the world began. 
No man could have seen that chivalrous action, as I did, without feeling 
proud of his eountry and@ grateful to the gallant band who engaged in it. 
At the battle of Inkermann, again, I had a still closer view of that memo- 
rable conflict. On that day great and heroic deeds were performed. Each 
man in the French and English army fought as if the fate of the battle and 
the honour of the Allies depended on his own individual exertions; and 
great and glorious were the results; and I should think of it to the end of 
my days with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction, did there not come 
with it the alloy of the battle-field; but that is the natural and inseparable 
concomitant of war. We saw, too, from the decks of our ships the final 
attack on Sebastopol, in which, however, a violent gale of wind prevented 
us taking part. ‘e saw all the alternations of the struggle of three hours 
which terminated so triumphantly for the Allies. We saw the French rush 
out from thelr trenches into the Malakhoff. Wesaw also their attack on the 
Little Redan, where, after performing prodigies of valour, they were unable 
to maintain a position. The attack on the Great Redam was, to some extent, 
concealed from our view by the intervening hills, but I am well acquainted 
with the position and the circumstances of the attack; and here I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say, in reference to it, that while our brave Allies, 
the French, favoured by the nature of the ground, and protected by the fire 
of the English batteries, were enabled to carry their sap within 30 or 40 
yards of the Malakhoff, it was not so with our troops. Everystep they took 
was enfiladed by the enemy’s batteries, and they were unable to approach 
nearer than from 220 to 240 yards of the Great Redan. Nevertheless our 
troops, when called upon, rushed out of the trenches to the attack, and 
although decimated, and more than decimated, in their passage across the 
intervening ground, they succeeded in effecting a lodgment in the battery, 
and would probably have retained it, bat they found that, unlike the Malak 
hoff, which was enclosed all round, the Redan was open in the rear; and 
thus the enemy were enabled to pour in an overwhelming body of troops, 
and so to recover the position as often as it was wrenched irom them. 
There is another circumstance, also, which is not generally known, but of 
the truth of which I assured myself by asking General Niel the other day in 
Paris. When the French made their unsuccessful attack on the [8th 
of June, it was discovered afterwards that they had only spiked the 
enemy’s guns imperfectly, which, in their retreat, was unavoidably 
turned upon our Allies. A more positive order on this subject was 
subsequently issued, and on the 8th of September all the guns in the 
Malakhoff were too effectually spiked, and thus useless to repel the ad- 
vancing of the enemy's hordes from the rear of the Redan. It was utterly 
impossible to withstand the overpowering numbers that rushed in; but 
I glory m being able to say, that never was British courage more con- 
spicuously displayed than on that day. Theexample of the gallant Welsford, 
who fell gloriously in the action, and of the brave Handcock, who was killed 
at the head of his corps, will never be forgotten; still less that of General 
Windham, who, amid a shower of bullets, and, as if he had a charmed life, 
stood unscathed upon the ramparts, urging on his men to the attack. I 
have spoken hitherto of the horrors and glories of war. I would now 
venture to mention an episode in the last campaign, of a new character, that 
will come home to the hearts of all persons residing in Hampshire and this 
immediate neighbourhood with peculiar interest—I speak of the benevolent 
acts of Miss Nightingale, and the ladies with whom she has been asso- 
ciated in her work of mercy in the East. I speak with knowledge of the 
facts, when I tell you that it has fallen to the lot of but few women to do the 
good that they have done. To dilate on those acts would be superfluous ; 
no tongue can do justice to them; but I trust they are registered in Heaven, 
as I know they are engraven on the hearts of thousands of their country- 
men,’’ (Loud cheers.) 


[Next week we shall give further particulars of Sir E. Lyons’ visit 
to Christchurch, and engravings illustrating the most interesting 
scenes therewith connected.—Ep. ] 


Murver ow THE High Seas.—One of the most singular incidents 
connected with the annals of crime was brought to light on Friday last 
week on the arrival at Liverpool of the ship Owen Williams, from the 
African coast. It appears that a few days before her arrival, one of the 
hands, John Simmonds, a Manilla boy, had been guilty of some act of 
insubordination or theft, and to punishment he took to the rigging, 
carrying with him a marlin-spike. He was summoned to descend, and on 
refusing to do so, a seaman was sent after him. After ehasing him about 
the yards and shrouds for some time, he was on the point of effecting his 
capture, when the lad turned sharply round, and struck him a violent 
blow on the head. The man fell upon the deck a corpse. The young 


ruffian was again summoned to surrender himself, but he in 
maintaining his elevated position, where he remained the whole of the 


night. On the following morning, several blank cartrid 
him, to intimidate him into descending, but these not having the desired 
effect, a loaded pistol was next fired” and the ball ——* lad 
came tumbling down the rigging. Ihe wound caused by the shot was not 
of very serious moment, but in the fall his collar-bone was broken, and he 
sustained several severe contusions. On the vessel’s arrival in the 

he was to the Northern Hospital, where he will remain un 
sufficiently recovered to be handed over to the police authorities, 

Tue Queen’s Present TO uzK WounpdED SoLpieRs.—The Queen 
has dpe} to lighten the 4 of hospital routine, by sending 
several copies of “PP iate songs for the amusement of the inmates of 
the General Hospital, Fort Pitt. 

Camp on SouTusza Common.—lIt is in contemplation to establish a 
camp on Southsea Common. The number of men to be encamped is re- 
ported to be 1,500. The camp will be of canvas, and not a permanent 
one. It is obvious that Sonthsea Common possesses peculiar advantages 
in respect to the encampment of a body of men, whether they be desigued 
for foreign service or for garrison duty. 

DINNER TO THE MeTRoPonrTan Boarp or Works.—On Wednes- 
day evening last, the Lord Mayor inaugurated his year of office with a 
splendid banquet to the members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of 
which body the majority of members were present, under the presidency of 
their chairman, Mr. Thwaites. Covers were laid in the Egyptian-Hall for 
120, and every seat was occupied. A. novelty in the acrangements was the 
presence of the Crystal Dales band, by whom a selection of first-class 
music was admirably performed in the course of the evening. 


’ 


were fired at 


FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


A MEMOIR OF INSPECTOR FIELD. 
(Tue following memoir of Inspector Field, who is now ox 
so large a share of public attention, has been kindly furni 
by one of his most intimate friends. A farther account of In. 


| Field. in connection with his investigations at Rugeley, will}, 


accompanying his portrait on another page. Owing to a too 
reliance on the statements of some of our daily contempor., 
were induced last week to publish some remarks om |), 
Field’s conduct in the affair of the insurance company and Wy 
Palmer, which we now find to have been contrary to the tuois 
it appears that, so far from Inspector Field having kept the inj.,, 
tion he obtained respecting the murder of Walter Palmer sec) 
as he has been accused of doing by several journals, in cominon wi: 
ourselves—he not only plainly told the insurance office they w,, 
bound to prosecute, bat desired Mr. Gover to write immediate, 
the Secretary of State on the subject. Either Mr. Gover negioo 
to perform his duty, or the Sccrerary of State was grossly remix, 
the exercise of his functions. If the information had beey yc; 
npon, the life of Cook would, in all probability, have been sparc: 
Mr. Field was born at Chelsea, in the year 1805; so that } 
— in his 5tst year. His tather was a respectable innkeo 
iving in the same suburb, and oue of the earliest promoters o 
Licensed Victuallers’ School. In the year 1820, Mc. Field, ),: 
having made up his mind as to what stage he would trayel |, 
through life, was induced to become an amateur thiatrical, , 
formed some of the leading characters at the Catherine »} 
Theatre, Gray’s Inn Road, and other numerous unlicensed | 
devoted to the followers of Thespis. The stage was then, as it 
now, not very profitable to embark in as a profession; and 1 
being a commodity duly valued by Mr. Field, it became essent 
necessary to him that some course should be struck out for tutu 
advancement. Sir Robert Peel presented to Mr. Field this ; 
feature in the shape of the Metropolitan Police Bill, which wa, 
established by her Majesty's Government in 1829. Mr. Fiel\) 
without much difficulty, obtained a serjeant’s birth in the E diy). 
sion, and did duty for the first time in High Street, St. Giles’s, ox 
one of those “raw and gusty eves” in November, “ whereon ti, 
very wind did grieve.” It was a cheerless and bitter night when 
the ehief of detective police of the metropolis of England 
made his first_essay with a staff. An Irish row occurred in 
the neighbourhood of those fearful sinks of villany and iniquity 
called Buckeridge Street and Rats’ Castle, which ended in the cap 
ture of a notorious highway robber ; and thus, on his first nigitt, |e 
was enabled to make his “first charge.” Fortune, fickle creatur 
smiled on Field, and ever since has continued to pour down upon 
him her hounteous gifts. Promotion in the police, in 1829, was 
ey rapid. Mr. Field soon got transferred to the L division (La 
beth) as aan, where he remained for many years; he was 
then removed to Deptford Dockyard as an inspector in the R divi- 
sion ; from thence i went to Woolwich, where he organized thy 
police im the Government Yard, and after the retirement of Inspector 
She ) Was appointed, on the recommendation of Superintendent 
May, chief of the Detective Police of the A division at Scotlay)| 
Yard. ‘fhis situation Mr. Field filled for a considerable perio, 
actively engaged in various important matters connected with the 
Government and the public. In 1852, he retired after 23 years’ 
service, on a handsome superannuation allowance, and a first-class 
certificate of good character, and a medal from the Commissioners 
of the Royal Exhibition in Hyde Park. Mr. Field, during his carcer 
in the Detective office, was appointed to watch the proceedings ot 
the Chartists in London and Birmingham, to which latter place he 
repaired by order of the Commissioners for the purpose of capturing 
some of the ring-leaders and searching for arms. On Mr. Field's 
arrival in the latter town with Inspector Jenkins, it became neces- 
sury that a turbulent leader of the name of Brown should be taken 
into custody “ina quiet manner.” Mr. Field proposed that in the 
evening he should meet Brown in the street, and, pretending to be 
drunk, jostle up against him ; on which signal, a local watchman 
who was in the secret had been appointed to take Field into cus- 
tody, and make Browncharge him with an assault. ‘This stratagem 
was carried out to the letter; Brown fell into the trap, and on 
being pushed against, was about to create a regular row, when the 
“Birmingham Charley” took Mr. Field away, and Brown followed 
to the lock-up house ; on arriving at which Field assumed his real 
character, and Brown was informed he was then in custody of the 
Metropolitan Detective Police for sedition. Mr. Field was afterwards 
eagaged in the celebrated Custom-house robberies of diamonds and 
notes, in which case the Custom-house officers were proved to be 
in connection with two notorious housebreakers of the names of 
Sullivan and Leary, who were afterwards tried and transported. 
The murder of Eiiza Grimwood having taken place in the L 
division, Mr. Field had consequently the management of this ex- 
traordinary case, the incidents of which (in connection with Mr. 
Field) have been so cleverly dilated upon by the inimitable pen of 
Mr. Charles Dickens, in his “ Household Words.” Mr. Field has 
not had much to do in foreign countries ; however, whilst at 
Amiens Railway Station, he, being in company with Serjeant Wicker 
of the Detective Police, apprehended a man of the name of Wood 
for stealing a purse from a passenger, and on searching him found 
it on his person. Froma life of truth and activity it is not tobe sup- 
posed Mr. Field could settle down “to a cow and a cottage ;” in 
conjunction, therefore, with a valued friend with whom Mr. Field 
has been associated for seventeen years, the design was con- 
ceived of establishing a Privare Inquiry Orricr, which first saw 
light in September 1852. This institution is carried out with a 
view of “ | preryeee and detecting crime,” and has had the conduct 
of some of the most remarkable and extraordinary cases that have 
been brought to the notice of the public for a series of years; 
amongst which we may enumerate the Worcester forgeries, where 
the Rev. Edw. Nesbitt was found guilty, and transported for passing 
a forged bill to Mr. Hughes, a respectable solicitor and mayor of 
that town. The Smyth forgeries at Bristol, in which that arch 
imposter, Sir Richard, so paren» figured ; the Jesuits (whose 
doings in this country would astoni ein Bull) ; the incendiary 
fires in Hereford, London, and Kent ; the laughable case of Evans 
and Robinson, and the still more recent one of Hawker and Teale; 
not omitting the capture of the Birmingham bankrupt by Mr. 
Simpson, Field’s assistant, at the Railway Station, New York. from 
whom Simpson took «large amount of valuable jewellery and dia- 
monds; and, lastly, the terrible Rugeley edy, in which latter 
affair Captain Hatton lias thought it wise publicly to state, that had 
he, Field, communicated to him the information he had obtained, 
Cook’s life would in all human  vegeteme gf haye been saved. The 
Captain was not well informed; the truth is, the Coroner knew all 
about the matter, at least so Mr. Deane, the solicitor, was informed; 
and as to the Seeretary of State, why Mr. Gover, the manager of 
one of the insurance —— did everything that was necessary 
by writing to Sir George Grey on the subject. In order to set the 


matter at_rest, we are glad to subjoin Mr. Deane’s letter, 
written to Mr. Field, which is actuated by am honourable and 
| proper spirit:— 


“Loyd’s Function Hotel, Stafford, January, 1856. 

“Mr. Field informs us that, from the information he obtained, he 
learned that Walter Palmer was apprenticed to Messrs. Walmesley, 
corn-fictor.” um whose service he remained for seven years. He then 
went into business in Statlordshire on his own account, and shortly 
afterwards married a lady of great respectability; after having been 
some time in trade, he became insolvent, and then went to the Isle 
of Man, taking @ farm about four miles from Douglas. In conse- 
quence of his dissipated habits, his wife wascompelled to leave him; 
she escaped from him and went back to Liverpool. Walter Palmer, 
on finding his wife did not return, started after her from Douglas; 
but he was too late, the boat had sailed. A Mr. Walkenden, not the 
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nden who has been already examined, but a cousin, ac- 


; Walter Palmer to the Isle of Man, and acted as bailiff 

ot tiie the whole of the furniture and stock-in-trade were 
bint the time Palmer was at Douglas, he had three attacks 
tremens, and once attempted to cut his throat, in which 
ieceeded. He was attended during these fits of insanity 


ord, of Athol Street, in the island, who sewed up the 
a strait-jacket placed upon him, and was attended 
i uight by two men, On his return from Douglas, he went 
t the house of a Mr, Brown, who keeps a public-house in 
cn. Whilst stopping here he had his portrait taken; and one 
ny half mad, he suddenly looked towards the picture, and, 
una stick, thrust it through the canvass, saying, it was “an 
‘deal too ugly for him.” 
voust now conclude, and we have no doubt our readers will 
with us, that Mr. Field’s life must be an endless panorama of 


jiversity- 


THE RUGELEY POISONINGS.} 
COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, JAN. 29TH. 

Mr. Sarjeant Wilkins said he was instructed to move their Lordships for 
nfjorori to bring up the inquisition and depositions in this case with a 
view to move for a trial at bar, or alter the venue to another county than 
“4 of Stafford. He could not do better than read to their Lordships the | 
Javits on Which he founded his motion. They were not long, but they | 
ese forcible, and it did appear to him that the justice of the case re- 
that this motion should be acceded to by the court. The following 
alidavits :— 


qu rea 
are Lit 
que AFFIDAVIT OF WILLIAM PALMER, A PRISONER IN STAFFORD GAOL, 

I, William Palmer, late of Rugeley, in the county of Stafford, but now a pri- | 
souer, confined m her Majesty’s gaol at Stafford, charged upon the Coroner’s | 
inquisition with the wilful murder of the late John Parsons Cook, make oath, 
- That for ten years I have been residing at Rugeley aforesaid, occasionally 

actising a8 a surgeon. 
aes ane w iting hereunto annexed, marked “A,” is a copy of the warrant 
upon which 1 was arrested, and am now detained in the said gaol. ¢ re 

3. Lam informed, and believe, that T cannot have 1 fair and impartial trial in 
the county of Stafford, or, in fact, elsewhere in the midland counties, inasmuch 
as the prejudice against me is so great, that I do not believe, amongst an ordi- | 
nory panel of jurymen, any twelve men could be found unbiassed and unpreju- 
Bet say that, in addition to the charge of murder of the late John Parsons 
Cook. Lai om also charged on coroner's inguisitions with the murder of my late 
wife, Anne Palmer, and my late brother, Walter Palmer, all the said murders be- 

i to have been committed by means of poison, 

5. | am informed, and verily believe, that in and about the neighbourhood of 
Stoflord (Rugeley being only nine miles distant from Stafford) I am also accused 
of hw ing murdered several other persons, which rumour is generally believed to | 

P ue. 

a In cach of these cases with which I am now charged, and upon which I am 
now in gaol, the sume being charges of murder by poisoning, Alfred Swaine 
Tavlor, of Guy's Hospital, Doctor of Medicine, is the principal witness; and in 
ordey to rebut the evidence given by him it will be necessary that I should have 
asuficient number of ecientific persons to give evidence upon my trial, most of 
whom are resident in London. d é 

7. 1 say the expense of such witnesses will, as [ am informed, and believe, be 
£1,000, or thereabouts, if | am tried at Stafford. 

§. Lsay, of myself, that [ have no funds wherewith to meet such expense, 
and am consequently entirely dependent on my friends and relations, and owing 
to wy dependent position I fear I shall not be so well or properly defended, un- 
less [ cant be tried where the expense of such witnesses will be much less. | 

9 Lan informed, and truly believe, that the solicitor who is acting against | 
me in the prosecution oo the charge of wilful murder of my said late wife, | 
and said late brother, hus admitted to my solicitor that he does not believe it | 
will be possible for me to have an fuapertial trial in the county of Stafford or its 
neighbourhood, 

1) | say that IT am innocent of having committed the said alleged murders, | 
or any or cither of thein. 


The following is the copy of the affidavit of. Mr. John Smith, sworn the 
26th of January, 1856 :— 


I, John Smith, of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, gentleman, attor- 
ney for Wm, Palmer, hereinafter mentioned, make oath and say— 

i That the said Wm. Palmer is, and stands charged upon the coroner’s 
inquisitions in the county of Staffordshire with three murders b ison- 
ing, that is to say, with the the murder of Anne Palmer, his late wife, Walter | 
Palmer, his late brother, and one John Parsons Cook, two of such mtirders 
being alleged to have taken place at Rugeley, in the said county of Staiford, 
and one of them at Stafford, in the same county. 

2. That I appeared to watch the proceedings taken upon the inquisitions held 
on the borlies of Anne Palmer, the wife of the said Wm. Palmer, and Walter 
or, the brother of the said Wm. Palmer, for, and on behalf of, the said Wm. 

almer. | 


8. 1 say that, by reason of my having so acted, I am enabled to judge of the 
feeling of thg inhubitants of Rugeley and the ee een 

4. Tsay, that upon the said inquisitions so held as aforesaid, there were up- 
wards of thirty newspapers represented by various re; rs. 

5. That the jury empannilled upon. such inguisitions appeared to me to be 
greatly prejudiced against the said William Palmer. 

6. I say that I have been informed, and believe, that one of the jutymen who 
Peet pe said inquisitions assisted in getting up evidence against the said 

iam Palmer, } 

7. that the evidence given upon the aforesaid inquisitions before the Coroner | 
has all been published in the various newspapers published in Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, and the neighbouring counties, and that via Witak paragraphs | 
have appeared in the newspapers unfavourabie to the said William Palmer, in 
many instances assuming his guilt, and the effect has been, that the bulk of the 
inhabitants of the counties of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and other neighbour- 
ing counties, are greatly prejudiced against the said Williath Palmer, atid eager 
‘or his conviction and punishment, and, I verily believe, pass by the consider- 
ation of the question, whether he can by evidence be provi rf ilty of the 
crimes with the commission of which be is charged, and I verily believe that | 
such prejudiced fecling has been raised to such an extent as to incapacitate the | 
persons under its influence from freely and properly doing the duty of jurors in | 
the case in which the said William Palmer is charged as aietenald. 

8. I say that many of the paragraphs that have appeared in the said papers as 
aforesaid, are fnise, and have contained gross misrepresentations, and have, as I 
firmly believe, been written for the purpose of judging the case, and abusing | 
ie _ mind, 

- 1 believe, amongst a vi it number of persons in the county of Stafford, | 
Warwick, and neigh wring codutiea, the oe generally are kept in a state of 
excitement and prejudice against the said Wyitiam Palmer by the various articles 
Which have from time to time appeared in the newspapers. 

10. T do not believe that the said William Palmer could have a fair and im- 
Portial trial at Stafford, Warwick, or in any of the midland counties, owing to 
the prejudice which exists as above stated. 

ll. Tsay that Mr. Deane, the solicitor for the insurance office, and who con- 
ducted the inquiry before the Coroner on behalf of the Crown, in the case of 
Anne Palmer and Walter Palmer, informed me that le thought there was great 
Prejudice in the minds of the inhabitants of Stafford and surroundin counties, 
and he believed an impartial trial could not be had in the county of Stafford, or 
any surrounding coma 4 

_ Upon these two aftdavits he asked their Lordships, for the sake of jus- 
tice, and not for the sake of the individual concerned, to grant the ap- 


seston, Their Lordships, after some discussion, granted a rule to show 


Tar Tra OF PALMER.—At the sitting of the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
fo mney: Mr. Edwin James offering no opposition on the part of the solicitor 
nih prosecution against William Palmer for the murder of his wife and 
mone Lord Campbeli delivered judgment in favour of a certiorari for re- | 
Oving the trial from the Assizes ai Stafford. 

eee 


GENERAL, Wriiiiams.—A letter from Erzeroum, dated Jan. 1, states that 
eMets had been received from General Williams, dated Tiflis, Dec. 14. The 


thee ¥ trom Alexandyopol, he informs us, was accomplished in five days. On 
anda d and third day the country, mountainous and grand, was well weoded 
th. with vegetation ; on {he fourth and last they travelled over 9 plain, 


As The General is enchanted with 

Tillis, which he says is quite equal io that of Italy. He and his 

ost robust health, and continue to receive from the Russian 

“ry mark of attention and courtesy. Orders were expected from 

ras "'¥ Telative to their ulterior destination. 

bang. NAVE, QC., while nding through the Park on Monday morning, had a 
‘scape, from his horse falling; but he escaped with a grazed forehead, a 


bruised thigh and : 
trad th an shoulder, and a lacerated left hand, and appeared in the Court 


he considerably their progress. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Jmperial Parliament. 


6 
PARLIAMENT was this day dpened by her Majesty the Queen, in person. 
The doors of the House of po were thrown open to those who had the 
privilege of admission, shortly after twelve o'clock, and from that period, 
up to the entrance of her Majesty, there was one continual succession of 
arrivals, The greater proportion of the auditory consisted of ladies attired 
in the most varied and perfect toilets, while the chambers, galleries, and 
corridors through which her Majesty passed on her way to the throne were 
equally crowded with fair spectators. The bishops’ benches were appro- 
priated to the corps diplomatique, and woolsaeks on the floor to the judges, 
most of whom were in attendance. The foreign ambassadors appeared in 
their official uniforms, and their presence served to increase the splendour 
of the spectacle which the interior of the chamber preseuted on the arrival 
of her Majesty. 

The Royal procession, which left Buckingham Palace shortly before 
two o'clock, exhibited no variation from former years. There was the 
usual display of footmen in state liveries, beefeaters with javelin staffs, and 
well-mounted dragoons, while the venerable state equipage was drawn, 
as of old, by eight magnificent cream-coloured horses, and preceded by 
several royal carriages containing the officers of the household. 

Her Majesty was received at the grand entrance under the Victoria 
Tower by the great officers of state, and thence she was conducted to the 
Robing-room, where the ceremony of robing was gone through. Her 
Majesty then proceeded to the house, and having ascended the throne, the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod was commanded to summon the Com- 
mons tothe bar. Ina few minutes afterwards, the Speaker, attended by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, and a numerous cluster of Members, made his ap- 
ser when the Lord Chancellor, kneeling, presented the Speech to 

er Majesty. 

Her “Majesty, in a firm and clear tone of voice, then read his document, 
which was as follows :-— 


HER MAJESTY'S SPEECH. 
My Lorps anp GEeNnTLEMEN,— 

Since the close of the last Session of Parliament, the arms of the Allies 
have achieved a signal and important success. Sebastopol, the great 
stronghold of Russia in the Black Sea, has yielded to the persevering con- 
stancy and to the daring bravery of the Allied forces. ‘The naval and 
military preparations for the ensuing year have necessarily occupied my 
serious attention ; but determined to omit no effort which could give 
vigour to the operations of the war, I have deemed it my duty not to de- 
cline any overtures which might reasonably afford a prospect of a safe and 
honourable peace. Accordingly, when the Emperor of Austria lately 


| offered to myself and to my august Ally the Emperor of the French, to 


employ his good offices with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to en- 


deavour to bring about an amicable adjustment of the matters at issue | 


between the contending Powers, I cousented, in concert with my Allies, to 
accept the offer thus made, and I have the satisfaction to inform you that 
certain conditions have been agreed upon which I hope may prove the 
fouiidution of a General Treaty of Peace. 

Negotiations for such a Treaty will shortly be opened at Paris, 

Tn conducting these negotiations, [ shall be careful not to lose sight of 
the objects for which the war was undertaken; and I shall deem it right 
in no degree to relax my naval wid military preparations until a satisfac- 
tory Treaty of Pence shall have been concluded. 

Although the War in which T sm engaged was bronght on by events 
in the South of Europe, my attention has not been withdrawn from the 


| state of things in the North, and, in conjunction with the Emperor of the 


French, I have concluded with the King of Sweden and Norway a Treaty 
containing defensive engageménts applicable to his dominions, and tending 
to the preservation of the balance of power in that part of Europe. 

T have also concluded a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion with the Republic of Chili, I have given directions that these 
reatics shall be laid before you. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HousE or ComMONs,— 

The Estimates of the ensuing year will be laid before you. You will 
find them framed in such a manner as to provide for the exigencics of 
War, ‘f Peace should unfortunately not be concluded. 

My Lorps anp GentLEMEn,— 

It is gratifying to me to observe that, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the War, and the burtlens and saerifices which it has unavoidably imposed 
upon the people, the resources of my Empire remain unimpaired. I rely 
with confidence on the manly spirit and enlightened patriotism of my 


| loyal subjects, for a continuance of that support which they have so nobly 


aflorped me, and they may be assured that 1 shall not call upon them for 
exertions beyond what may be required by a due regard for the great 
interests, the honour, and the dignity of the Empire. 

There are many subjects connected with internal improvement which 1 
recommend to your attentive consideration. 

The difference which exists in several important particulars between the 
Commercial Laws of Scotland and those of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, has occasioned inconvenience to a large portion of my subjects 
engaged in trade. Measures will be proposed to you for temedying this 
evil. 

Measures will also be proposed to you for improving the Laws relating 
to Partnership by simplifying those Laws, and thus rendering more easy 
the employment of capital in commerce. 

‘The system under which Merchant Shipping is liable to pay Local Dues 
and passing ‘lolls, has been the subject of much complaint. Measures will 
be proposed to you for affording relief in regard to those matters. 

Other important measures for improving the Law in Great Britain and 
Treland will be proposed to you, which will, L doubt not, receive your 
attentive consideration. 

Upon these and all other matters upoh which you may deliberate, I 


| fervently pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may favour your 


Councils, and guide them to the promotion of the great object of my un- 
varying solicitude, the welfare aiid the happiness of my people. 
en 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 81. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House of Lords re-assembled from the adjournment at five o'clock. 
The Lord CHANceLtoR having rend her Majesty’s Speech, 
The Earl of Gosrorn moved the adoption of the Address. Adverting to the 
advantageous position which England had achieved through the prowess of her 
anhs, the Noble Earl considered that the prospects were bright as regarded the 


| future. Matters, however, had taken a new turn, and their Lordships were in- 


vited to take into account the probabilities of Spe Ilis own opinion was, that 
the conditions accepted by Russia contained the basis of an honourable and last- 
ing peace; and his earnest hope was that Ministers, taking into account the 
objects of the war, would succeed in bringing about such an arrangement. The 
Noble Earl expressed his satisfaction at the assurance which was given, that, 
pending the negotiations, preparations for war would not be reiaxed. 

The notion was seconded by the Earl of Auinapon, who reeapitulated some 
of the encouraging incidents whieh had occurred during the last campaign, dwell- 
ing upon the various discomfitures sustained by Russia, and the happy combina- 
tion of foreign alliances into which this coimtiry had now entered. 

The Ear. or Drrpy subjected the composition of the Speech to some criti- 
cism, humorously remarking that it was “redolent of water-gruel.” It reminds 
me, he said, of nothing more than those documents which in our early school- 


| days we were accustomed to prepare, and which went by the name of “themes, 


71 


in the composition of which the object was to accomplish the allotted task, and 
fill up the six-and-thirty lines of writing, taking special care not lo exceed the 
allotted limit, but within that limit to dilute with the lange: t possthle amount 
of feeble und unmeaning language the smallest modicum ot seuse. Lt cont anced 
no information respecting the trade and finance of the country , it did net niva- 
tion the Empire ot India, its state and prospects ; it said nothing of their eolo- 
nial possessions, nothing to indicate that the people of Engluid were not iw- 
different to their condition. He strongly denounced the omission of any warm 
or hearty acknowledgment of the courage, endurance, and services of the 
army, a recognition, oy was sure, which would have been made had ler Ma- 
jesty been left to express her own sense of gratitude. He pointed out the omis- 
sion of all reference to Sardinia, an ally, and Durkey, a principal, in Ure preseut 
war. He still more strongly dengunced the silence with which the gallant de- 
fence of Kars had been over. 


But Williams, Teesdale, and their brave 
companions would hear in their captivity that the sympathy of the House and 
the country was with them. He contended that the fall of Kars must be the 
subject of a searching inquiry, that the blame might be fixed on whoever was re- 
sponsible for it. He could not believe, without positive evidence, that the blame 
could be attributed to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He hoped a!l the papers on 
the subject would be laid on the table. As to the pending negotiations for peace, 
he would enter into no discussion ; e and war were questions of the prero- 
gative of the Crown, and it was not the function of Parliament to make itself 
the daily adviser of the Sovereign upon them. But he hoped the negotia- 


| tions would not cause any indefimte suspension of hostilities by an armistice, 


which must in any case be more advantageous to Russia than Eng'and. He re- 
retted that the Royal Speech msde no reference to their relatons with the 
nited States, and hoped that the omission would not be considered by the 


| Americans as a contemptuous silence. He declared he should offer no opposi- 


tion to the Address, nor would he or his party throw any obstacle in the way of 
pursuing the negotiations for peace to a just and honourable conclusion. He con- 
eluded by alluding to the recent creation of a peerage for life in the case of Lord 
Weusleydale, stating that an exercise of the prerogative 80 unusual ought not to 
pass without mention on the first night of the session. 

The Han. or CLARENDON, in reply, adverted to the enlistment question, and 
stated that the British Minister had acted with the most scrupulous care in 
avoiding a vielation of the neutral laws of the United States, and that, in fact, 
no valid cause of offence had been given. He hoped the good sense of the Ame- 
rican people would prevent the question, which he admitted had unpleasant fea- 
tures, from being further agitated, With regard to the negotiations, the Noble 


| Earl proceeded to state that they originated in Austria sending terms to St 
| Petersburg, as to which a categorical answer—yes or no—was demanded. The 


Russian Government at first made some modification in the terms, but the Aus- 
trian Government, upon receiving information of that circumstance, sent intima- 
tion to the effect that a categorical reply must be given. A reply was sent back 
by praca ag sok and simple acceptance. Doubis had been expressed as to 
the sincerity of Russia. 1t was impossible to dive into the wishes and objects 
of that Power; but his belief was, that the Emperor had shown great moral 
courage in accepting the terms of negotiation; and he hoped he would mantain 
the letter and spirit of the agreement. Should this be the case, there was a 
epee) »rospect of an honourable peace bemg obtained; bat it must be honour 
able to fee also, or it would not be lasting. He had been commanded by her 
Majesty to conduct the negotiations at Paris on the part of this country, and he 
would not undertake the task for any cther purpose than that of bringing them 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Address was then agreed to, and their Lordships adjourned about five 
minutes after 8 o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Commons met at a quarter before four, when the newly-elected members 
whose names are given in another column took the oaths and their seats. 

New writs were moved for Wigton, Edinburgh, Launton, Neweastle, Rochester, 
Cambridge, and Midhurst, the seats for which had become vacant during the 
recess. 

NEW MEASURES. 
Mr. HAyvveR read a list of measures which the Government intended to in- 


| troduce forthwith ; amongst others, a measure for the amendment of the Law of 


Partnership ; forthe Kegulation of Joint Stock Companies ; for Reyulating Certain 
Ottices in the House of Commons; amendment of the act Kelating to the Metro- 
politan Police; for the Reform of the City of London; tor ihe Better Regulation 
of the Police in Counties; for the Abolition ot Passing ‘Tolls, and Better Reyu- 
lation of Local Dues on Shipping, Kc. 

Several members then gave notice of motions. 

THE ADDRESS. 

Mr. BynG moved the Address in reply to the Speech from the throne. Refer- 
ring brietly to the satisfactory state of tle country, and the unbroken prosperity 
which was enjoyed throughout every class and branch of industry, he passed ou 
to the subject of the war, in which all other interests had been so long absorbed. 
Alluding to offers of peace, he expressvd un assurance that, provided the details 
corresponded with the outlines regen B sa camrarsed the possibility of an honour- 
able and permanent peace lay in immediate prospect. Meanwhile, he invoked 
for the Government the paticnce and moderation of the House and country, in- 
Aisting on the importance, at the present moment, of Jeaving the diplomatic 
horizon unobscured and the verdict of the public unfore-talled. 

‘The Address was seconded by Mr. Baxrer, who congratulated the House on 
the prosperous condition of the country internally, and the improving aspeet of 


| its toreign relations. He went onto deseribe the several questions which would 


have to be determined in the approaching conferences, aud showed cause for 
believing that Russia was honest in commencing a treaty of pacification. The 
negotiations, he contended, should be undertaken on the part of the Allies with 
the sword still in their hands; and he invited the Government to declare that, in 
the ensuing meeting of diplomatists, there should be no renewal of the deceptive 
proceedings at the Vienna Conferences, and that no relaxation should occur in 
Preparing for another campaign. 

x. DiskaELt was sure hie was only echoing the unanimous opinion of the 
House when he concurred with the mover of the Address in expressing satisfac- 
tion and gratitude to her Majesty for informing them that she had acceded to 
overtures which afforded a prospect of a sate and houourabic peace, and that “in 
conducting the negotiations her Majesty would not lose siyht of the objects for 
which the war was undertaken.” He hoped the House would, under these circum- 
stances, exercise a prudent and os oe reserve in refraining from causing 
any embarrassment to her ~~ s Ministers, while, at the same time, they 
watched the proceedings with the utmost ce. Lt was impossible, he 
thought, to resist the conviction that the of peace were most favour- 
able. It was true they end in disappointment; but, if the ne; 
tiations should fail, the country would have the satisfaction of knowing that her 
Malcsiy Sign appeal with confidence to ent to support her in the re- 
new ggle. 

Lorp PALMERSTON remarked that eee coed be more becoming than the 
course taken by Mr. Disraeli. Rumours had been circulated that Ministers in- 
but no such intention evet passed 


tended to adjourn the House for a period, 
» Ssaue expedient to into any details as 


through their minds. It was not, 

regarded the negotiations, So soon as any steps were which placed the 

Government in a position ht oy arrangements actual. ed upon, it would 

be the duty of the Government to make known to the House. At the pre- 

sent moment Ministers had nothing of that sort to communicate. He concurred 

in the opinion that it was not the duty of the Government to urge the country to 
sacrifices therein involved, if the objects of 


continue a war, ahd submit to all the 
the war could be obtained otherwise. No doubt the resources of the country 


were unimpaired. preparations were making which would place the 
bg Ay a position which it had not occupied since commencement of the 
war. If, therefore, another campaign be forced upon the Allies, there was reason 
to it would end in still better terms than those now proposed; but Govern- 
ment that the terms now offered would be such as to secure the objects for 
which war was commenced. He believed the country would feel that Ministers 


had transgressed the bounds of duty if they neglected the present opportunity, 
and preferred to wage another poe on in the hope of Seater pad it 
Ministers do not succeed in accomplishing their object, they would be able to 
show that the failure arose from no fault of theirs; and in this way public sup- 
port would continue to be given to the carrying on of a just war till its objects 
were fully accomplished. Adverting to the fallof Kars, the Noble Lord remarked 
that greater courage, ability, and resource had never been displayed than were 
shown by General Williams in that memorable defence. At the proper time, he 
(Lord P: ) would be able to show that no effort of the Government had 
been awanting to ascertain what had led to the catastrophe. As to defeat, none 
had been ined. The uished were the victors. The Government had 
taken every means to obtain the exchange of General Williams and his bravo 
companions, and he hoped, whether hostilities were continued or not, the ex- 
change would be made. With regard to the estimates, it was the intention of the 
Government to lay them on the table in the shape they had been framed, with 
the view of the war going on. A vote on account would be taken for a portion 
of the year, He trusted the House would give the weight of a unanimous yote 
in favour of the sentiments expressed in the Address to the Throne. 

Mr. Roxsucx said, as Lord Palmerston had not told the House what were 
the objects for which we engaged in the war, he would supply that omission, 
and would advert to the mode in which we had conducted the war. We ind 
entered into it, he said, for the interests of lumaniiy, to stop the dangerous 
aggrandisement of Russia, and to prevent her acquiring & preponderance in 
Europe, He strongly censured the manner in which the war had been carried 
on, and denied that the terms of the peace into which we were about to enter 
would accomplish the objects of the war. If, in another campaign, we drove 
Russia out of the Crimea and erected the Priucipalities, with Bessarabia, unto 
a kingdom, we should obtain a better and an eifectual guarantee. 

Sir De Lacy Evans insisted that we had cmbarked in the war, not for Eng- 
lish objects, but for the interests of Europe and iiumanity. 

After some brief observations from other members, the motion was agreed to, 
nem, con.,and the House adjourned at half-past seven o’clock. 
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FER MAJESTY OPENING PARLIAMENT, JANUARY 31, 1856.—(DRAWN BY GUSTAYP JANET. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.—{URAWN BY JOHN GILBKRT,) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ An Orricex” is thanked for his sketch, which will be published in an early 


ber. 
The Correspondent who has favoured us with sketches of Sir E. Lyons’ visit to 
Christchurch, is informed that we shall publish them next week. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1856. 
— -- oe 
PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR 

Tue English Parliament has not, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
met under circumstances of such interest as it now does. The ques- 
tion is not only between peace and war, but involves considerations 
affecting our institutions to the most remote period. War does not 
now mean only a series of campaigns—it means a test of the strength 
of monarchies and aristocracies. It means a trial whether England 
can, by conquest abroad, maintain at the same time her internal tran- 
quillity. It raises all the delicate errr which belong to our 
form of constitution: for, when our Parliament meets, our enemies 
look on, in the hope that our internal dissensions may lessen our 
strength and impair our dignity. 

As to expecting that the House of Commonswould take the “Times’” 
adviee, and content itself with abnegating its functions, that would 
be absurd, and everybody saw the hope to be presumptuous. Never 
has the House of Commons been more stormy than when affairs 
abroad were most critical. And how can it be otherwise? You 
might as well expect the sea-birds to avoid the gale as essentially 
parliamentary natures to shun the strife, which is the inspiration of 
men of party. 

The Speech is, in the very nature of the thing, a formal—a brief— 
a ccremonious poy wep It is as merely a symbol as the mo- 
narchy itself. én the QuEEN talks the Ministry talks ; and the 
Ministry talks—not a. human discourse, but a State paper. 

‘The questions at stake now are, whether we are to have peace or 
war—and whether we are to have Lord Patmerston. These two 
are so inextricably mixed up in a Government like ours that we 
need not expect men to act on one apart from the other. 

With to the first, the obstacles arising from our free con- 
stitution are—Ist. The interest Lord PauMersron has in corititiuing 
the war which made him a Premier, and the close of which ihust in- 
fallibly bring the old natural powers of thé governing classes to their 
balance; 2nd. The effect the extreme Chartists and Radicals inay 
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aspect of the Emperor. For, no doubt, NaroLEon 

that te eentinue ihe a des pa be to fight for England’s, rather 
Frinee’s iaterest. If I aid yon in the Baltic, will you allow 

ise te maréh to the Rhine? And what then? Who can foresee the 
ences? What are the ere ulterior developthents of a 

war 80 contiiiued? We believe Hngland hates and fears them. We 
are sure that, unless Russia distinctly falsifies her present statements, 
no large mass of the English —_ wishes the war continued. And 
we have insisted so often on the justice of the war, and on the pro- 


: 


LE 
; 
H 


to fight on if xecessary, that we shall be 
t it is absurd to presume the necessity, and to 
war, while it is by no means certain that further 


i 


war will be Po rot Let us think less of Cronstadt, and more of 
the Paris ms. Let us do this, not in the spirit of Mr. 
Brion, but it the spirit of common sense. 


citément in the meeting of Parliament which 


induces men to talk and act with ati undue degree of violetiee, But 


in England we have got faiiliat with this. We know that talk 
doesn’t represent action awa) We know that, where there is bound- 
less freedom of speech, ambition, tonceit, and | will have 
their full swing. Hence what i hail as evi of dan- 
mischief, we ourselves at its true valie. We have 
so often di mted. How great our present and 
interes in the meeting of ayn Yet a few weeks us 
yawning and gaping over the of type in the ; 
and exercising our British li By steering at the teins hick 
oe pets ng ys us. te 
pon the whole, the tone o toes is moderate and pacific. 
Nothing is said of Keaton a der matter is avoided,’ Te is 


evident that the general wish to have peiee, if peace can be honowr- 
ably obtained, is too strong to violent Opposition activity. 
te Radicals 


The Conservatives are commi views. ‘The wat 
are not potent. Briefly—we mii8t all be éontent ro warr. 
RECALL OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ENGLAND IN AMERICA 
“Tr is now certain,” says the New Courier and irer, “that 
Mr. Buchanan has been instructed to the revall of Mr. Crampton, 
for his complicity in the enlistment of soldiers for the Crimea. The fact 
has the greater gravity in proceeding, &s is tit , not from personal 
objection, but from difference in principle. Mr. Crampton acted under 
instructions from his own Government. Our Government maintains that 
that action was an infringement of international law, and also a violation 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of ovr iitthicipal law; the English Govern- 
ment denies both. ‘The correspondence, when published, will alone show 
the particular line of argument taken by the two Cabinets, and the precise 
difficulties in the way of their comingto an agreement. But though words 
are yet in the dark, actions, which speak louder than words, are not ; and 
the ar demand for the recall of Mr. Crampton, establishes that 
neither party was in a very promising way towards conviction. It is this 
atte npted justification by the English Government which gives the case a 
new and more strious aspect. It takes away all the worth of the apolo. 
, explanations, and regrets which it is understood were given to our 
Gevanane #e-4 it interposed against the recruiting business,” 


| 
| 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Lonp CLARENDON will represent England at the Peace Conferences, which 
are fixed to take place at Paris 

Sir Groner Grey, according to rumour, is likely soon to resign the Home 
Office, in favour of the present Attorney-General, Sir Alexander Cockburn 

Ma. Wuiresipr, Q.C., anv Sin James W. Hlooo are spoken of as candi- 
dates to represent the county of Middwsex at the next election. 

Lorp CANNING left Suez on the 13th of January for Bombay. 

Tux Czar recently said of Germany and the Western Powers, “TI regard 
the Germans with pity, the English with hatred, and the French with ad- 
miration.”’ 

Me. Baront anv Mr. M. Ginson were, on Monday evening, entertained at 
a soirée in the Corn Exchange, Manchester, and delivered speeclies in support of 
peace. 

Tue QuKEN oF SPAIN has conferred the Cross of Charles ILI. on Don A. de 
Guzman, the oldest actor in her dominions. 

Tue Hon. W. Camenet, son of the Chief Justice of England, is a candidate 
for the representation of Newcastle-on-lyne. 

Viscount HARDINGE gave a grand dinner on Monday evening to General 
Della Marmora. 

Covent Garpen Turatre has already seeured the services of Grisi and 
Mario for the next operatic season. 

St, DomtnGo has been invaded by the Emperor Fanstin of Hayti, who crossed 
the frontier with three divisions of his army, but was completely routed. 

Tue Gaeat Bairatn, taken up by Government, is being refitted and repaired, 
and will sail from Liverpool on the 9th, with about 1,100 troops for Malta. 

Mr. Macautay has, this week, been on a visit to her Majesty, at Windsor. 

Viscount Lerrorp has been elected Temporal Peer, in the room of the late 
Lord de Vesci. 

Ktxe Bomsa has been getting up grand fetes at Naples in honour of his own 
birthday. 

Tue Rigur Hon. R. A. Curistornen Nisser, M.P. for Lincolnshire, haf 
intimated his intention of retiring from the representation immediately. 

PREPARATIONS are making in all parte of Germany to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Mozart, on the 27th of June next, with great 
pomp. 

THE CARNIVAL SEASON at Turin, Rome, Naples, and over Italy generally, has 
been celebrated with great brilliancy. 

Lorp AsiBurton has liberally fonnded a lectureship, value £100 per annum, 
and bestowed it upon the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Count Ortor¥F AND Baron Brunow are mentioned at Vienna as the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries expected to attend the approaching Conferences. 

THE ENGLIsu CoMMISSARIAT oF¥ICERS, who are purclinsing provisions in 
Spain, have received orders to suspend their operations for the present. 

GeneraL Maxtimerey, Chief of the Staff of the French army of the East, 
left for the Crimea immediately on the closing of the sittings of the Council of 
War. 

At NApLes an attempt is being made by a Manchester manufacturer to induce 
that enterprising people to grow cotton. 

Mr. ADAM Buiack, the well-known publisher, is a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Edinburgh, in the room of Mr. Macaulay. 

Proressorn ScunEtp¥WIN, of the University of Gottingen, a celebrated 
philologist, has lately died in Germany. 

Me. Brackett has just retired from the representation of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Mr. George Ridley is talked of as his successor, 

THe Minine Enaineers of the North of England propose establishing a 
college at Neweastle, with a capital of £30,000. 

Tut Greek Cuamvers have passed a law raising the duty on corn brought 
from the Danube to Greece, and re-shipped for thewest, from one per cent. to five 
per cent. 

A werrine is to be held to-day, in Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of raising 
a subscription to erect a monument to the late Mr. Hume. 

uf EARL or Dest arrived in town froii Knowsley, on Monday evening, 
te take part in the business of Parliament. 

‘Tur Certon Ratwax Company hiive pr 
one million setling, in £20 shares, on W deposit is to be £1 per share. 


§ oNtaau CHotierey is named as the probable successor of Mr. 
+ Nisbet, in 


6d their prospectus; the capital is 


e representation of North Lincolshire. 


) p’Acourt, ex-Peer of France, and blog] Ambassador 
x. , as just expired, after several attacks of paralysis, at 


M. pe LAstanrine arrived in Paris on Monday last, and appears in good 
health and spirits. 

Tur Queen has granted a pension of £50 to Miss Thomasina Ross, known for 
her long eonnection with literature, and her translations from the French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. 

Tux Turep RecIMeNT oF THE GERMAN LeGton artiyed at Constantinople 
on the 12th, and on the 14th landed at Kululee; and the 2nd Regiment is datly 
expected in the Transit. 

Mr. WALPOLE has issued his farewell address to the electors of Midhurst. 

Tue Czar is said to have addressed a most friendly letter to the Emperor of 
Austria on the existing negotiations, and expressing a decided wish for the early 
re-establisdment of peace. 

M. Maxocnetrtt, the sculpter, is at Turin at present. 

Mavame Georas SANp is about to publisha new feuilleton, entitled “ Bvenor 
and Lucippe,;” in the columns of the Paris “ Presse.” 

Tnx, stT#AMER GiAsGow, with 700 troops on board, has arrived at Marseilles 
from Kamiesch. 

Tue Evxine SuBMARINE TELEGRAPH cable recently broken, will not be re- 

lished before April next ; messages for transmission to Paris and London 
ng it present conveyed the Crimea by steamer to Varna. 
THE TORKISH PRISONERS (726 in number, including 70 officers) at Tiflis, have 
been invited to a banquet, prepared at his own expense, by M. Aladaloff, a bour- 
gedis of the town. 

Tue Earu or Catruness (formerly Lord Berridale) will, it is said, be appointed 
to the Lord Lieutenaney of tliat county, so long held by his deceased father. 

Paince AuBent has presented to the Oxford Free Public Library, through 
Alderman Sadler, a a copy of “ The Natural History of Deeside,” published 
by command of the Queen. 

Don RrNALpvt, senior canon of Alba, has excommunicated a pricst for having 
worn trousers instead of shorts and stockings to the knee, as prescribed by the 
Council of Trent! 

Tur ComTE DE CHAMBORD arrived at Modena on the 16th ult. from Parma. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES of the works ot the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon have just been published. 

THE NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS to be admitted during the 

42 are renewals of certificates, and two are re- 
notices by articled clerks. 

Srk Coni® CaitppRnr’s “ Sword of Honour” fund now amounts to £280, 

| Bittavrt, the wife of the Minister of the Interior, died on Sunday 
night. 

GeneRats Bosquet, Nivh, MARtruprey, and other French officers, were 
last week decorated at the British Embassy in Paris with the order of the Bath. 

® ANNUAL BALL OF THE CLUB or True HiGHLANDeRs was held on Wed- 


nesda’ at the masons’ Tavern, and well attended by gentlemen in th 
garb + OR Hael, who danced to the strains of the bagpipe. © a 


F Charles 
e age of 


resent term is 82, of 
missions, leaving 38 


A Covet? Burroon, one of the last of his class, died on the 3rd inst., at Con- 
Fe at the age of 121 years and 7 montis, having been jester to four 
ns, 


Mr, SAsUET. Morty, and other members of the Administrative Reform As- 
sociation held a mecting last Saturday, to discuss the fall of Kars. 

CandiNat WiseMAN has been elected a member of the Royal 
Literature. 

THE Countess or Eviesmenrt’s JeWers were lost last week from a cab 
‘a in charge of a servant, proceeding from Bridgewater House to the railway 
station. 
otk Davin yet hyp Just bh | the 

tt heapside, for the best essa; 
font, of We ona of St. Andrews. ” 

Tuk, KING oF Grekck has just decreed the establishment of libraries ij 
the ptiblic schools of the kingdom. rab 

ELizAsETn Grunpy, 14 years of age, was last week committed for trial, on 
a charge of wilfully and mali¢iously setting fire to the cotten mill of Mr. Seed. 
Preston. ‘ 

Tue Danisn Drer has adopted a bill for the repeal of the 1 
corporations, so that any person whatever, being of age, may, 
tricts, sell, either wholesale or retail, all kinds of provisions. 

Mr. CARPENTER Rows, Q.C., of the Western Circuit, hag i 
Chief-Justice of Ceylon,” yas Soom: spatial 


Society of 


prize offered by the Stereoscapic 
on the Stereoscope, to Professor 


e law on trading 
in the rural dis- 
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| THE LOUNGER 


AT THE CLUBS. 

TuHEre is plenty of food for the gossips just now, in what 
way their tastes mi) tin > ulations as to what will he: 
first wieasures considered by Par nent. as to wha 
result of the Peace Couterences aud the Palmer trial, a 
the sale of poisons ai ti of-leave qu Hy 
by the Is se matters { 
the club-bore, ¢ id commented on | 
and Co. There is even a report afloat, that after the 
in reply to the Queen's Speech has been rried, Parliament 


will be prorogued for a fortnight, it not bein d expedient 
Ministers should be exposed to being asked certain que 
replies to which might have a baneful effect upon the pac 
dency of the Congress ‘This rumour must, however, | 
grano;, but I believe there is little doubt that there 
in the Cabinet. Several of the Ministers are said to be d 
averse to the ratification of peace at present. A_ portion 
public is decidedly anxious for the continuance of the 
| example set by Westininster will, it is understood, be folk 
| many large constituencies, and the war party is b> no means yy 
supported in the press. There sects to be |! doubt that oj 
more campaign would do us much good; well-informed persons 
speak confidently of the vastness of the naval preparations wi 
| have been made by eur Government, and many have F 
the fall of Cronstadt and surrender of St. Petersburg in the spri; 
| Even though we did not perform all these wonders, we might » 
| our strencth more etliciently, aud regain soime of that pre slige \ 
we undoubtedly h 


r itd 
jud ; 
y , 


no doube 


ive lost, 


Phree or four familiar faces will be lon the re 
of Parliamenut— Goulburn, Macaulay, and the bearded and h 
countenance of Sibthorp. The contest for the Cambridge Universit 
| Seat rages hich: looking at the comnnittee list of either caudidate, jt 
is impossible not to see that Mr. Denman ranges on his side th 
intellect and “ progressive” spirits of the age; he is vi ry popular at 
Cambridge, young, and well imbued with the Liberal {i 
Walpole has the iufiuence of the old Tory dons and heads of houses 
and, it is said, confidently expects to be elected. The seat for M 
hurst, which he would vacate, were his hopes fulfilled, is aspired 
by one of his own school, Ten-Thousand-a-Year Warren, backed 
the Conservative and Blackwood interest, and hitherto unoppos 
It seems tolerably certain that Macaulay will be succeeded in thy 
representation of Edinburgh by Mr. Adam Black, the well-know 
bookseller, who in various municipal situations which he has bed 
has shown hinise If thoroughly identified with the place and its in 
habitants, aid who appears to be a general favourite. 

Should two or three reports which I have heard prove tru: 
Ministers in both Houses have stormy days in store for them. It is 
suid that Lord Grey will take the earliest opportunity of making a 
furious attack upon them on the American question—a subject ot 
which the Government is said to fight very shy, as veraeious replies 
to many questions might involve a statement expressive of thei 
real feelings towards and opinions of the American Congress, whic 
by the way, are said to be anything but flattering. In the House o 
Commons, the question of the fall of Kars, and the conduct of Lo 
Stratford de Redcliffe will be one of the first mooted, the conduct «| 
the cuse being left, it is said, to Mr. Roebuck. This gentleman | 
also undertaken to, what old John Willet called, “tackle” 
Government upon the better appropriation of the superanuua 
contribution levied on their loyés, on which matter it is s: 
wsed the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be compelled to yicli 
The Attorney and Solicitor General will have enough to do; more 
over, as the laws relative to the management of railways, relative to 
insurance companies, and ticket-of-leave convicts are all to be 
altered. There is a rumour afloat to the effect that Sir George Grey 
is about to retire from the Secretaryship of State for the Hom: 
Department, in which he is to be succeeded by Sir Alexander Cock 
burn, the present Attorney-General ; that Sit Richard Bethell is to 
be Attorney-General, and Mr. Collier, Q. C., Solicitor-General ; that 
Lord Chief Justice Jervis is to be raised to the Peerage, and that 
Thesiger is to take his place ; but none of these changes however 
are, I hear, settled on, though there is some foundation for ti. 
report. 

T'wo recent articles in“ Household Words” have created a sensa- 
tion; the one being Mr. Dickens’ reply to Miss Martineau's pamphlct, 
attacking him for his exposure of the danger which factory opera 
tives are exposed to from machinery which is not “fenced ;” thi 
other a wonderful photograph of wretchedness, called “A Nightly 
Scene in London,” and descriptive of a group of houseless and starviie 
women found by Mr. Dickens, and “ A triend well known to the 
public” (Mr. Albert Smith) huddled round the door of Whitechapel 
workhouse 

I very much regret to have to chronicle the death, by his own 
hand, of Mr. J. Glasse, an artist whose name was beginniny 
to be well known, and whose picture, “A Border Spear,” was one vu! 
the gems of the last Exhibition at the British Institutiou. 

Your Trish readers will be glad to hear that her Majesty has been 
pleased to grant to Mr, Samuel Lover, the well-known author and 
song writer (composer of “ Rory O'More,” “The Angel's Whisper,” 
“The Land of the West,” “ The Low-Backed Car,” &c. &c.), a pen 
sion of £100 a year. 


Miss “Sscii 


ling. M 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

T announeed last week that the production of the squib, “ Twenty 
Minutes with an Impudent Puppy,” long promised at Covent Garden, 
was postponed sine die, and at the time I wrote I believe the in- 
formation was correct. On Monday evening, however, a modified 
edition of the farce was played, under the title of “What Does He 
Want?” The house was crammed; all the professional critics were 
present,as were many actors and persons taking an interest in dramatic 
affairs. The entertainment commenced with Mr. Anderson’s usual 
display of tricks, &c., which lasted an hour and a half, and exaspe- 
rated the newspaper-men, who, having seen it all ad nauseam, and 
being there on business, were anxious to witness the novelty and 
get back to their offices. At length, in the midst of one of the 
“Professor's” speeches, he was interrupted by a shout of “Stop a 
minute!” and Mr. Leigh Murray ran upon the stage, excellently 
made up in wig, dress, and countenance after Mr. Charles Mathews, 
whose voice and gesture he imitated admirably. Telling the Wizard 
that he intended to take his place, and perform his tricks, the pseudo 
Mathews commenced a variety of burlesque sleight-of-hand per- 
formances, « la Anderson, every one of which, although glaring 
failures, he declares perfection. “When asked what further he can 
do, he imitates Chattes Kean in the Corsican Brothers, and An- 
derson himself in Rob Roy ; and conducts himself in so obtrusive a 
manner that he is finally “extinguished” after the Houdin manner 

! by the Professor, reappearing, however, in thepit, and embracing his 
rival with great bonhommie at the fall of the curtain. It will be 
seen that the construction of the picce is slight in the extreme, 
while it seemed to me as though that favourite implement of the 
penny-a-liner, the “ pruning-knife,” had been injudiciously applied 
to the dialogue, which was nearly pointless. Mr. Leigh Murray's 
imitation of Mr. Mathews was capital ; the flourish of the handker 

chief, the drawing off the gloves, the run, the swagger, the short 
metallic laugh, were all rendered to a nicety. Equally good and 
more ludicrous was his mimicry of Mr. Anderson, though I doubt 
if the “Professor” took the joke as readily as the audience. Mr 

| Murray was, I understand, suffering froin severe bronchitis, which 
compelled him to omit several songs ;and Mv, Anderson was labour- 
ing under a loss of memory, which caused him to omit all the 
author's words. These mishaps will probably be rectified after a 
few nights. There was a good deal of hissing during the piece: 
why, I could not understand, as there is not one effensive or unkind 
| allusion in it. 
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», LeGED POISONINGS AT MANCHESTER. | 
fe our men, Thomes Bull Holland, a sur- | 
e Barry, and Edward 
t Manchester, charged 
Monayhan, whose life was 
insurance Company, of 
ind was the surgeon. The latter has 
evidence, and, on the examination before 
r mavistrates, he was put into the witness- 
ted excessively. It appears that he 
r prisoners that mixing sugar of lead with | 
d ‘previ nt its be detected, and he had | 
ysations With them of a kind whieh should | 
his suspicions. ‘lhe application to the in- 
atter the death of old Monaghan, was 


focu y 
ot 


he Dia 


€ 


onve 


wsoners were then remanded until Wednesday 
n several witnesses were examined, the most 
tof whom was Francis King. He said :—* I 
‘pain-law of the late John Monaghan, and re- 
: Mount Place, Brook Street. When old | 

iW ‘is aiive, L resided at No, 11, Hope Street, | 
fe nd he resided with me for four or five years 
ith. Land my wife were on friendly terms 
James Monaghan never told me, during his 
time, abent the insurance of his father’s life. 
rd him say anything in May or June about 
a third msurance im the Diadem Company. 


ys di 


of anv insurance upon the old man until 

ith. Never remember the prisoner Barry 
wy father-in-law. When he died, my wife, my- | 
jJames Monaghan attended upon him, The first | 


ww Dunn was when Dunn and dames Monaghan | 
: the agent of some life insurance company, 
ied him to insure his life. Monaghan asked | 
tif he would insure an old man who was ill, 
und he said, ‘ Yes, he would, for a small 
je old man declined, because he was ill. He 
‘Jeeted Dunn and Monaghan going to see the old 
» when he was ill. They afterwards went into his 
vd he Jearnt from them that they had been to see 
man. One of them said the old man had had a | 

cot whiskey, L said it was wrong to have given it to 
nd against the doctor’s instructions. James Mo- | 
» had not ealled to see his father much until the | 
devs of hus life, when he was there almost con- | 
\ivself and wife had gone to rest a short time | 
the oid man’s death, and James Monaghan came | 
He only lived a minute or two | 
I never heard James speak to his 
father to James, during his last illness, | 


tow 


e was dying. 
r we got to hin, 
ther, or his 
life being insured. I saw a coffin opened | 
ed’s graveyard the other day, and the body 
! therein was that of my late father-in-law.”— | 
crs were ultimately remanded, 


Tie FORGERY OF A WILL FOR MONAGHAN, 
, conection with the above case, Mr. Bradlaugh 
‘previously brought a charge against two men, named | 


lin aud James Keefe, of having forged 
1 o be the will of the late John Dunn. 
vewss only brought forward to establish evidence 

would justify a remand. After the examination 
several witnesses, the ease was remanded until Mon- 
lay nest, to alford the prosecution an opportunity of 
ol vening the original will from Chester, and for other 


evidenee, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
\> ihe prospects of peace with Russia are more appa- 
the preliminaries having been already signed—the 
ket has been somewhat excited since we last 
iportant rise has taken place in the quo- 
purchases of stock have been made, both 
y ond time, and the demand for discount ac- 
‘thon has been met without difficulty. 
conse, great anxiety prevails in City circles to 
ce contents of the next Budget of the Chan- 
!xchequer. In the event of peace, the next 
{be of anature caleulated to have any serious 
pon the value of English stocks; but unques- 
wily @ loan will be neeessary, as at the present mo- 
| Government is largely indebted to the Bank of 
sud toimect the last dividend payments, and the out- 
i the country is at the rate of over £90,000,000 per 
1 ‘The ordinary income of the country is inade- 
mite to that amount; but we may safely conclude that, 
t peace t tored, we shall speedily find ourselves in a 
stale of great prosperity. 
‘he jodowing are the leading prices of English securi- 
‘sss per cents. reduced, 92; 3 per cent. Consols, 914 ; 
‘per cents., 928; Long Annuities, 1860, 34; ditto 
India Bonds, 6s, discount; Consols for ac- 
<chequer Bills, 2s. to 6s. discount; Exche- 
198, 
1 bonds have been in good request, and the 
senerally have steadily advanced. Brazilian 
have marked 101; Chilian 3 per cents., 68 ; 
wr cents, 103; Eeuador, 5}; ditto new Conso- | 
dy 14d; nada 14 per cents., 20); Greek, 64; 
’ per cents., 208; Portuguese 5 per cents. 514; 
- vercents. 4845 Russian 5 per cents., 104; Sardi- 
‘> per cents., 895; Spanish 3 per cents., 414; ditto 
; Turkish 6 per cents., 92; ditto 4 per | 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

<CILANGE.—Sinee our last report, the arrivals 
“!' Wheat have been very moderate and much out 
m. All kinds have met a slow sale, at the late 
‘1 the quotations. Foreign wheat—the imports 
= ‘9 have been limited—has moved off slowly on 
* “ms. Fine barley has sold at full prices, but 
cls have met less inquiry. ‘The malt trade has 
\.., \¥Ys at previous rates. Wehave experienced 
| tend for oats, the prices of which have had a down- 
fair ext ‘hey. Beans and peas have changed hands to 
boon path at last week’s decline in value. There has 
‘her more firmness in the fiour trade, but without 
‘ouny change in the quotations. | 
(ot Cornency.—Essex and Kent White Wheat, | 
to die. Dla Red, 54s. to 78s. ; Malting Barley, 36s. | 
tose) yy, i ang ditto, 35s. to 38s.; Grinding ditto, 34s. | 

Mie to SOs, ; 48s, to 50s. ; Feed Oats, 

‘ 3 ick Beans, 34s. 

4, 468. to 5ls.; 


x 


60. 
We t 


, : to 38s, per quarter. ‘Town- 
S, ; t own Ho holds, 57s. to 60s, ; 
( Ne Suitolk » to dds. | Olbs. 
Lee fie . P, 
off, + "he supplies of beasts having materially fallen 


qUotations olan bis ruled brisk, at an advance in the 


yer Slbs. Sheep have come slowly to 


| to 52s, per ewt. 


’ 
| stock is 4 


hand, and all kinds have been in active request, at 4a 
per Sibs. more money. Both calves anc pigs have moved 
off steadily, at very full prices. Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 
4s. . 


ts, 2d. 


mutton, to os.; veal, ds. 8d. to 6s. ; 
pork Sd. to Ss, per Slbs., to sink the offal. 
NEWGATE AND LeapENHALL.—The late heavy supplies 


having been pretty well cleared off, the trade wenerally 
has become tirmer, and prices have had an upward ten- 
dency. Beet, from 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d 5 mutton, 2s. Id. 
to ds. dd. ; veal, 4s. to 5s. 6d.; pork, 38. 4d. to Ss. per 
8lbs. by the carcase, 

Tra.—The business doing in our market is but mode. 
rate, yet prices are well supported. The imports eon- 
tinue on an extensive scale. Present rates as follows ;— 
Congou, 9}d. te 28. 7d.; Ning Yong and Oolong, 10d. to 


| Is. Od. ; Souchong, 9d. to 2s. 8d. ; Flowery Pekoe, Is. 5d. 


to 3s. 6d.; Caper, Ls. to Is, 3d.; Seented Caper, Is. to 
Is. Sd.; Orange Pekoe, Is. 1d. to Ts. 4. ; Scented Orange 
Pekoe, Is. 9d. to 2 8d. to Is. 2d. ; ILyson 
Ye. ; Young Ilyson, 


9 


In some imstances, prices area 
shade lower, although the stock has become reduced, 
Retined goods are Steady, at 51s. to 53s. percwt. Crushed 
lumps are quoted at 49s. 6d. to 51s. 

MoLassrs.—-Only a limited business is doing in this 
article, at from 20s, to 21s, Gd. per ewt. 

Covrrr.—Good ordinary native Ceylon is selling at 51s. 
In the value of other kinds searcely any 
change has taken place. 

Cocoa. Very few transactions have taken place in our 
market, yet no quotable change has taken place in prices 

Kicr.- The business doing in this article is but m 
rate, at about. previous rates. Good mid-white Benga! 
has changed hands at 138. 6d. to MMs.) cargo gr tin, 
10s, Gad. to 11s, 6d. per ewt. ‘The supplies on passige from 
India are immense. 

Fuurr.—Museatels are selling at 65s. to 120s. ; 
net, 46s. to 498.5 black, 31s. to 3: 
46s. to 85s. per ewt. 

Srietrs.—Some forced sales of rum have been effected 
on lower terms. Proof Geewards, 2s. 4d. to 2s. Gd. + and 
Demerara, proof, 2s. 8d. per gallon. ‘The demand for 
brandy is slow, on former terms. In the value of Geneva 
and corn spirits no chanye has taken place. 

Provistons.—The butter market is heavy, and prices 
are drooping. Inferior bacon is lower to purchase, AU 
other kinds of provisions on a slow sale. 

Corron.—'There is still a good demand for cotton 
fully the late improvement in the quotations. 
realised 42d, ; Madras d. ted}d. 

Woo..—We h sale for all kinds, and Eng- 
lish qualities are re learer. The next public sales 
of Colonial will be held about Feb. 15. 'The stock now is 
comparatively small 

Savrrrrke.— We continue to have a dull sale for all 
kinds, and prices are rather drooping. By private con- 
tract, 24 refraction has sold at dts. 6d. per ewt. The 
457 tons, against 11,267 tons in 1855, and 3,202 
tons in 1854. 

NITRATE OF Sona,- ‘ansactions have been reported 
at 19s. 3d. to 19s, Gd. per ewt. 

CocuINEA! This article is steady in price, although 
the demand is by no means active. 

Hemp Axp Frax.—The demand is heavy and Peters- 
burg clean hemp is nominally quoted at £40 to £41 per 
ton. 

MErALs.—Scotch pig iron has moved off slowly, at 
75s. 6d. to 76s. Rails are quoted at £715 to £8 ut the 
works; common bars, £8 to £8 5s.; and Staffordshire, 
£10 58. to £10 10s. per ton. Sheets, single, in London, 
£11 10s. to £11 15s ; hoops, first quality, £11 to £11 5s, ; 
and nail rods, £10 to £10 5s. per ton. ‘Tin is in ood re- 
quest. Banca, 130s. 6d. to 131s. ; Straits, 129s. to 130s. ; 
British, 129s. to 130s.; and refined, 134s. to 135s. ‘Tin 
plates are very firm. I. C. coke, 30s. to 30s, 6d.; I. X. 
ditto, 35s. 6d, to 36s. ; I. C. charcoal, 36s. 6d. to 378. per 
box. Lead is firm: British pig, £25 10s. to £26 per ton, 
Spelter, £23 17s. 6d. to 

Hors.—There is a st 
full prices. Mid and East Kent pockets, £3 15s. to 
£6 10s.; Weald of Kent, £3 10s. to £5.; Sussex, £3 5s. 
to £4 15s. per ewt. 


Sinyrna 
> and Turkey figs, 


at 
Surat has 


Ad 
ste: 


24 per ton*on the spot. 
dy demand for most kinds, at 


. 


Porarors.—The supplies are large, and the demand is 


heavy, at from 55s. to 100s. per ton. 

O11s.—Linseed oil is dull, at £37 per ewt. on the spot ; 
all other oils have given in price. Turpentine is 
firm. Rough, 9s. to 9s. 6d.; American spirits, 33s. 6d. 
to 34s. per ewt. 

Ta.Low.—P.Y.C., on the spot, has moved off heavily 
at 58s. 6d. per ewt. Towd tallow, 54s. Gd. net eash; 
rough fat, 3s. per S8lbs. 
21,432 casks against 36,119 ditto in 1855, 46,700 in 1854, 
and 43,664 in 1853. 

Coaus.—Tanfield Moor, l6s.; Eden, 17s. 6d. ; Harton, 


17s.; Hilton, 19s. ; Lambton, 18s. 9d.; Montague, 17s. ; | 


Stewarts, 19s.; Heugh Hall, 17s. 3d.; South Kelloe, 
17s. 6d.; Tees, 18s. 9d.; Whitworth, 17s. 6d.; Even- 
wood, 17s, 6d. per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, JANvuARY 25, 
BAWKRUPTS. —WitttAm SHove, Croydon, oil and 
colourman—WILiiaM HAwkeEr and ALFRED CAMPION, 
Dowgate Hill, City, carmen—WiLiiam TinGey, Tottenham 
Court Road, warehouseman—WILLIAM Puiniies, Walling- 
ford, builder—Jamrs SLADE, Stoke-Sub-Hamdon, Somerset 


- 


| shire, glove manufacturer—THoMAS FALKINGHAM, Knares- 


borough, coach builder—Epwanp Ex.is, Ludgate Hill, 
wine merchant—WILLIAM JoHNsoN, Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, licensed victualler—New Bropie, Liverpool, com- 
mission agent—JAMES CHADWICK, Heywood, Lancashire, 
joiner—Witiiam WiLcox Baxer, Bartlett’s Buildings, 

olborn, stationer and printer—Cnar.es Jerrertes, Al- 
dersgate Street, City, merchant—Joun BENNINTON BLYTHE, 
Old Kent Road, dealer in metals—FrepeEric CHarrers, late 
of Old Broad Street, colonial broker—Joun Cross, Bolton 
Lancashire, innkeeper—Josern Hupson, Seaton Carew 
and West Hartlepool, Durham, merchant. 


Touxspay, JANUARY 29. 
BANKRUPTS.—ALBERT Mew Jupp, Upper Street, Is- 


| lington, licensed victualler—JosernH CLAywortH, Grace- 


church Street, poulterer—Joun Henry Truscort, Suther- 
land Terrace, ast Brixton, stationer and commission agent 
—James Frasex, Lower Thames Street, wine, spirit, and 
beer merchant —Henay Farrwearner, Norwich, up- 
holsterer and Taye gerd — GEroRGE bora Bate, 
West Bromwich, frond an i merchant—SaMvuEL 
Barnes, Oldbury, iesostersiinn: Eecrap-ciaiion WELLS, 
Worcester, licensed victualler—SamMurL BENTLEY Woop- 
novse, Leicester, hosier—W1ILLIAM SHIRTCLIFY, — 
borough and Quorndon, hosier—BENJ AMIN FARMER, Bristol, 
builder—FRrancis DRaxke, Willand, Devonshire, innk 

James KeyNoLps GumMMow, Wrexham, builder-—EpwaRrpD 
Lercy, Whittle-le-Woods, Lancashire, cotton spinner — 


Rosert HuGues, Bury, Lancashire, Yl manfacturer. 
SCOTCH SEQUE TIONS.—Niex Srewart, Perth, 
wine merchant—Joun Lwnxs, Glasgow, sewed muslin manu- 


facturer—HEnuy Ferrous, Kirkcaldy, brewer. 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, with a 
prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we think 
the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more 
simple form. Take some good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end 
may be obtained without scales and weights, or little myste- 
rious compartments and enchanted bottles, with crystal 
stoppers. Others might be used, but Cockie’s Pills, as tested 
by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their 
purpose so well, may be set down as the best.” Observer. 


The stock of tallow is now | 


PU OPTICAL WONDER OF THE AGE. 


fhe LENTICULAR STERBOSCOPE, by SIR 

DAVID BREWSTER, in Mahwgany, with 12 Photo- 
graphic Views, Packed in a Box, and sent on remit- 
fane. of 2th 

© Wonderful instrament.” —Tines 

“ Reality itse!! Morning Chronicle 

* Finest we ever snw Art rial 

“Onequalled for do isurc; effects seem almost 


miraeulous.”"-—Mo.ning Herald. 

LONDON Srrnroscovic Company, 54, Cheapside, and 

313, Oxford Street 

Persons are cautioned against purchasiug views which 
will fade in a few wecks. 

The Prize Essay of the Company will shortly be Pub- 
ong It has been awarded by ‘Sir David Brewster to 

r. Lonie, of St. Andrews. 


‘TEREOSCOPE and PICTURES COM PLETE, 

fs., 7s. Gd., and 10s, 6d. 

Sterceseopic Views of Switzerland, Italy, France, 
together with a large collection of Groups and Subjects trom 
the Crystal Palace.—E. G. Woop, Optician, &e., 117, Cheap- 
site, London. 


YHUBB'S LOCKS.—Fire-proof Safes, Cash and 
J Deed Boxes. Complete lists of sizes and prices may be 
had on application. SuuRn AND Son, 57, St. Paul's 
Churehyard, London ; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and Wolverhampton. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALLDS, 
AND OTHERS. 

YOBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 

LU superior BARLEY-WATER in 15 minutes, has not 
only obtained the patyonage of her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged te stand unrivalled as an 
eminently pure, nutritions, an@ light food for infants and in- 
valids; much approved for making a delicious custard pud- 
ding, and excellent for thickening broths or soups. 

ROBINSON'S PATEN'? GROATS, for more than 30 years 
have been held in constant and increasing public estimation 
as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most 
valuable preparation for making a pure and delicious GRU EA, 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a 
popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for infants and children. 

Prepared only by the patentees, Rostnson, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Hol- 
horn, London, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, end others in 
town and country, in packets of 6d. and 1s.; and family can- 
isters, at 2., 68., and 10s. cach. 


‘AU-DE-VIE,—more pure in its composition, 
4 more agrecable m its use, and more salutary in its 
effects, than Cognac Branpy at double the price!” These | 
are not mere assertions, but incontrovertable facts, esta- 
blished by the testimony of eminent Chemists and Physi- 
cians, and confirmed by the experience of several thousand 


approving customers. Imperial Gallon, 16s.; in French 
Kottles, 348. per dozen, bottles included. uely packed 
in a case for the country, 35s.—Henry Brerrt and Co., Old 


Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


TO CLEARSTARCHERS AND LACE CLEANERS. | 
y ANTED, an EXPERIENCED HAND for a 
Mrs. Worruam, 1, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


First Rate House in Edinburgh. Apply by letter to | 
{)MPLOYMENT.—Persons in search of employ- | 
4 ment, either as a source of income, or to fill up their 

leisure hours, may hear of such by return of post, by which 
Three Pounds weekly, if needful, may be realized in fown or 
country, and by either sex, station in life immaterial, by en- 
closing twelve stamps, with directed stamped envelope, to 
Mr. Henry Jonnson, 20, North Street, Cambridge Heath, 
Hackney, London. 


EAL CHINA-GRASS HANDKERCHIEFS’ 
AY With every Lady's CHRISTIAN NAME beautifully 
encircled with Wreath in the corner. 

ALL AT TENPENCE HALFPENNY EACH. 
Sent post for Twelve Stamps. 
BAKER AND CRISP, 
21, Regent Street, London. 


B 


LADIES’ APRONS, 

AKER AND CRISP _ have just received 
1,500 LADIES’ BLACL SILK APRONS, 
With Coloured Bayadere Satin Stripes. 
All at TWO SHILLINGS & NINEPENCE EACH. 
Worth 5s. 6d. 
Sent by return of pa for Four extra Stamps. 
BAKER AND CRISP, 

221, Regent Street, London. 


OST MAGAZINE and INSURANCE MONI- 
TOR. Published every Saturday, price One Penny 

Fer several years past reports of the proceedings at General 
and Special Meetings of Life Assurance Societies, and inquiry 
into the principles and discussions bearing upon the objects 
of these institutions, have formed a prominent feature in 
the “Post Magazine,” which is the only steady represen- 
tative and accredited organ of the assurance interest. 

“Tt would be difficult to speak of it in terms too lauda- 
tory of its destrts in ceaselessly attacking and exposing bub- 
ble insurance companies.””—Waterford Chronicle. 

“The ‘Post Magazine’ itself is a small, but spirited and 
able, weekly publieation, which for several years has con- 
tinued, almost single-handed, and with amazing courage 
and perseverance, to attack bubble insurance schemes as 
they appeared. It has been successful in suppressing some 
worse con doubtful projects; and it has rendered valuable 
service to the really solid and respectable insurance offices.” — 
Morning Chronicle. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

London, one copy weekly, with Almanac and Index, 5s.; 
Country (per post), one copy weekly, with Almanac and In- 
dex, 10s. ; two copies, ditto, ditto, 168:; three ditto, ditto, 
£1. Specimen number sent free on the receipt of two postage 
stamps. 

Contents of No. 1, Vol. 17, Saturday, January 5 :—In- 
suring Assurers—Vaudin y. the “ Athenteum”—Our Mission 
—Warning to Life Assurers—“ Melancholy Suicide”—* The 
Guinea Men”—City of London Life Assurance Company— 
Consolidated Assurance Company—Institute of Actuaries. — 
The Palmer Policies—The Rugeley Poisoning Case—Pare atal 
Insurance a, &e. To be hud by 
order of all booksellers. 

Wri1aM S. D. PareMAN, Wine Office Court, Flext Strect, 


ST MAGAZINE ALMANAC INSURANCE 
DIRECTORY for 1856, containing the Names of 100 
moters of Insurance Companies project ed during the year 
1855, with the Title of each Office, the Tate of Registration, 
Names of Promoters, their Occupatio., Place of Business, 
Place of Residence, &c.; also a correct List of Titles, Ob- 
jects, Date of Foundation, Chairme.n, Actuary, and Secretary 
of $10 Insurance Com “stablished in the United 


g 


Kingdom; together with a gexeral Summary of the Offices 
that have ceased to EB the Names of the Companies that 
sre Winding-up in the Coart of Chancery, the Companies 
that have ed their Place of Business during the past 


year, the Branch Offices opened, the Titles of —— 
that have transferrcd their business, Amalgamated, and 
Changed their naz.es, the Offices formded during the past 
year, and a General Summary of the Formation and Pro- 
gress of Life Assurance Companies from the year 1844 to the 
end of 1855. 140 pages royal octavo, price 6d., or post free | 
on the receipt of eight postage stamps. 

London: W. 8. ». ‘ATEMAN, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street; and by all booksellers. 
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HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL 
ON LONDON AND LONDONERS, 
On Saturday, March 1, 1856, will be published, Part L., price 
one shilling, aud No. L., price threepence, of the 

YREAT WORLD OF LONDON : Its Hard Life, 
its Easy Life; its Drawing Kooi and Garret Life; its 
Industrious, Idle, Business, and Plexsuce Lite; its Mi ‘hways, 
and Byeways, and Sly ways: its “ Pliralites of Worlds,” ¢g., 
of Fashion and Vulyo- entility, af science, Art, Letters, 
Vanity, and Vice; its Lious and Puppies, Suerks and Gulls, 
Big- Wigs and Small Fry, Philosophers and Fast Men; its 
Las yers, Doctors, Parsons, “ Mugemen,” Soldiers, Servants, 
Merchants, Shopmen, “ Duffers,”” Authors, Artists, Showmen, 
Nobles, Swell-Mobsmen, and “ Shatiow Coves;” its Palaces 
and Penitentiaries,Clubs, Merchant Malls, and Soap Kitchens; 
its May-Fair and Rag-Fair ; its Parks, Raitways, Docks, Mar- 
kets, Belgravia, and “Padding Kens;” its Exchanges and 
Bunks ; its Bill-Discounters, Pawnbrokers, and “ Dolly- 
Shops,” its Hundreds of Miles of Streets and Sewers; its 
Crowds of Carriages and Carts, “ Busses,” “Cabs,” and Cos- 
ter-Trueks; its Law Courts and Judye and Jury Clubs ; its 


Houses of Parliament and “ Cogers’ Halls ;” its Operas, 
} 


Eagle Taverns, Cyder Cellars, and “ Coal-holes ;” its Almacks 
and Argyll Rooins, Spectacles, and “Penny Gaffs;” its 
Churches, Chapels, May-Meetings, and Free-thinking So- 
cietics ;—in fine, its Every-day and Out-of-the-way Scenes, 
Places, and Characters. Embellished with illustrations en- 
graved fron: photographs by Krinertn. By HENRY 
seed hal Author of “London Labour and the London 
oor, 

Assuredly the history and character of the Great Metro- 
polis, in the nineteenth century, is still an unwritten book. 
There ave many clever and learned works on London, regard- 
it as a vast mass of bricks and mortar—a kind of civic “ na- 
tural curiosities’’—but none as yet viewing it asa huge human 
“vivarium,” wherein one learns the habits of the many “odd- 
fish” collected within it. 

There are not a few metropolitan topographers who treat 
of Old London, discoursing, pleasantly enough, of the time 
when “ St. Giles’s” really stood “in the fields,” when St. 
John’s Wood could boast a few trees, and when bowls were 
played in Pall Mall; and telling us, too, how some great 

ead “Hon” was formerly eaged in this or that house, and 
how Watling Street, in the time of the Romans, was the 
high-road to the provinces that are uow reached by the North 
Western Railway. 

Some London historians, on the other hand, are eminently 
learned concerning the climate and geology of the capital; 
whilst others, like Mr. M’Blue-book, are intensely didnetic 
and professorially prosy upon the subject of London Institu- 
tions and the London Census. 

Of London Scenes, however, and London Society—of Lon- 
don contemplated morally, rather than physically—as the 
great centre of human emotion—the scene of countless daily 
struggles and emotions, failures, and successes, as well ax 
of the wildest passions aud the keenest misery; of London, 
where the very best and the very worst types of civilised 
society are found to prevail—with its prodigious wealth and 
enormous commerce—the choice learning, profound: science, 
and high art of some of its people, existing in close com- 
panionship, as it were, with the most acute want, and in- 
grained vice, and brutal ignorance of others—the sweet 
Christian charity of many, raising palatial hospitals and asy- 
lums for the indigent and attlicted, and the bitter stony- 
heartedness of not a few, grinding, like the Ogre in the story, 
the bones of their work-pcople to make their bread ;—these, 
as we have said, are —-* hardly yet numbered among 
our literary records, but are matters thé chronicles of which 
surely may be included among the “ desidérata” of the Great 
Library of the British Museum. 

It is the aspiration of the writer of the work hore an~ 
nounced, that he may be able, in some measure, to suppl 
thie biblical deficiency, and present to the public such a word~ 
picture of the Great’ Mutropolis as it exists at the present 
time, that those who are familiar with the scenes and cha- 


| racters described may be pleased with the book for it# mere 


truth, while those who have never visited tlie places and the 
people may yet have some ideal sense of them, and go find a 
picturesque charm in the very peculiarities of tlie subjects 
themselves. 

What the author formerly attempted to do for a compara- 
tively small and obscure portion of the community—viz., the 
London Street Folk—he will, in his new publication, endeav- 
our to carry out for all classes. With this view, “The Great 
World of London” will be divided mto a number of subor- 
dinate metropolitan spheres, such as Legal London, Medi- 
cal "London Religions London, &c., &c., as detailed in the 
annexed epiiome of the contents of the entire series, In 
the present work, too, the writer — being less 
minute and elaborate, so as to be able, within @ reason. 
able compass, to deal with almost every type of metropolitan 
society ; still, the same mode of treatment will be pursued as 
in “London Labour and the London Poor”—that is to say, 
there will be a strict adherence to facts, and a careful exclu- 
sion of the author’s individual opinion concerning the: sub- 
jects touched upon; whilst, as an earnest of the trathfalnesg 
of the narratives and descriptions, Engravings, from Paguer- 
reotypes or Photographs, of the scenes and characiers de- 
scribed, will accompany the literature,—literature in which 
the reader may rest assured that no rhetorical aris will be 
used to give a false or exaggerated interest to the watter, 

All letters from persons voluntecring information will be 
regarded as strictly confidential; but they must be prepaid, 
and accompanied with the names and addressery of the 


writers. 

London: Daviv Bosus, 86, Fleet Street. Jann Men- 
zigs, Edinburgh; THomMas Mouxray and Son, Glasgow ; 
M’GLASHAN and Git, Dublin. 
oan NEW BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 

Nearly Ready, a New Edition, Crown 8yo, 2s. (5d., Beautifully 


Illustrated, 
eee HAND BOOK OF’ CHAMBER 
BIRDS, Edited by H. G. ADAMS, Esq. 

Richly Bound and Profueely [lnstrated. 
eae ARTS FOX LADIES, containing 
Plain Instructions by tne best Masters in the Arts af 
Feather Flowers. | The Toilette. 


Hair Ornsments. Persian Painting. 
Ornamental Rice Shell Work. | Etiquette, Politeness, and 
Painting on Velv et, Good Breeding. 
= Painting. Pictures on Sand. 

orcupine Cyuill Work. Gilding and Bronzing Plaster 
‘Transpar‘at’ Glass Painting Casts, : 

for Windows. Bead and Bugle Work. 
Flow er Painting. Vellum Painting. 

‘axen Flowers and Fruits. Weed Pictures. 
rnamental Gold Leather | Pictures of Birds with their 

ork. own Feathers. 
Illuminated Glass ene 
Embellished with 250 Descriptive Engravings, 


Just Published, Post Free, 
OSE CLARK. By FANNY FERN. 1s. 6d. 
A PEEP AT NUMBER FIVE. By H. TRUSTA. 1s. 
The SUNNY SIDE, and the LAST LEAF from SUNNY 
SIDE, by H. TRUSTA. Tilustrated, 1s. 6d. 
MORMONISM UNVEILED. 1s. 

The ALPHA: A Revelation, but in Mystery. By &. 1. 
DENNYS. Is. 6d. 
London: Cras. H. CLARKg, 48 a, Paternoster Row. 

LASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hail Lanterns, &c. Every article marked 
with plain figures. HuLerr and Co., 55, High Holborn, 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s, 
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BUST OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Av the last annual meeting of the Sheffield General In- 
firmary, a Marble Bust of James Montgomery, the Chris- 
tian poet, was presented to the Institution by William 
Overend, Esq., Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, acting on behalf of the subscribers, who have 
thus placed a very suitable memorial of their revered 
townsman in the board-room of the Hospital, where, for 
many years, he had discharged the duties of Chairman of 
the Governors with perfect satisfaction to all concerned. 

Mr. William Ellis was entrusted with the execution of 
the bust, and has been successful in giving a faithful re- 

yresentation of the poet as he appeared a short time before 
fis death. We understand Mr. Ellis was originally a 
pupil in the Government School of Design at Shetlield, and 
the best represented in our engraving does him great 
credit, in being both a good likeness and a highly-finished 


work of art, ‘ | MI 
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HUNTING SKETCHES—NO. II. 

TRAVELLING the other day down the North Wesfern 
line, I found I had for companions in the carriage a tall 
gentlemanly-looking man, of about thirty years of age, and 
an elderly, sharp-faced man in spectacles, who was ap- 
arently journeying in search of information, for, like Mr. 
Pickwick with the cabman, he asked an infinite number of 
questions, and made perpetual notes of all that was told him. 
At every station we stopped, he asked the guard its name, 
and would have pursued his inquiries had not the impa- 
tient official closed the conversation by a shout of “ all 
right,” and a motion of his hand to the engine-driver. 
Every farmhouse, wood, and piece of water that we passed 
offered a theme for his remarks ; and so persevering was he, 
that at length my other companion appeared slightly an- 
noyed, and on being asked for the hundredth time the 
name of an old manor-house, lying a few fields off on our 
right, answered abruptly, “That, sir, is Sir Writton Bad- 
minton’s, as fine a gentleman, and as good a sportsman, 
as any in the county ; and to prevent your asking us any 
more questions for the next quarter of an hour, or rather 
to prevent the chances of your getting an answer to them, 
Tl tell you an anecdote about him. 1 knew him well, in 
days of old, when he lived in first-rate style in that old 
place, and often stopped down there during the hunting 
season ; he’s away now, living chiefly at a German water 
ing-place, and some infernal vulgar cotton-growing fellow 
has rented the house. At the time I mention, Sir Writ- 
ton’s affairs were desperately involved, and all his friends 
knew it; but he did not seem an atom changed, and never 
alluded to the subject. It was just after Christmas, and 
the house was full ; there were some fellows in the grounds 
there, two or three Guardsmen, and Bob Spoffles the 
comic writer, and no end of a good set; there were some 
glorious girls, too; and we had charades, and private 
theatricals, and dancing till all hours m the morning. 
But there was one man whom we could none of us make 
out—a short, fat, elderly man, who did not pronounce his 
h’s, and put his knife in his mouth, and called everybody 
Sir’ and ‘ Ma’am, and was as thorough a specimen of vulgarity as you 
can imagine, Sir Writton was wonderfully polite and jolly to him, and 
paid him every attention. He was called Mr. Simmonds, and had a ser- 
vant with him, a remarkably scaly-looking person, like a bailiff run to seed. 
He was a convivial old party, old roses and acted in the theatricals, 
and sung a comic song, in a red wig, which we got from Nathan’s for 
him—a most extraordina 
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BUST OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, THE POET. 


of his sight, and when he was called away the man-servant took his place. 
We found out at last that he held poor Writton’s acceptances to a heavy 
amount, and that, upon the strength of this, he had insisted upon 
being asked down to the hall. VW 

days, the frost all broke up, and as the North Warwickshire met in 
the neighbourhood, we anticipated fine fun with Master Reynard. Tues- 


song, with a chorus half-an-hour long. But | days and Fridays were the days of the week, and on the first of them, 


the mort peculiar thing about him was that he never let Sir Writton out | to our astonishment, as we were all standing in the hall waiting for 


HUNTING SKETCHES, NO. If.—(BY PHIZ.) 
“pat an! on! TRUE! YES! PRACTISING FOR CLOWN IN PANTOMIME!” 


jell, after we'd been there some | 


FEBRUARY 2, 1855 


the nags to be brought round, down came old §, 
monds in scarlet, cords, and tops. ‘ Hollo, Sim, 
says Sir Writton, ‘ you're not going, are you?’ 
right, Bart, says Simmonds, ‘ I’m not going to lose 
of the fun. [’'m agoing with ’em, L am ; blessed if | , 
and Pll show you what a man who saw three runs with 
Epping hunt ean do.’ ‘ Bravo, old wig and whiskers 
sinys out De Boots of the Coldstreams, ‘ you're a Pp 

’un, and no mistake!’ So off we set! Old Simm 
was mounted on Rattler, an old horse thought equal t 
his weight, and warranted to carry him steadily. A sy 
coppice was first tried, but without success, and at last y 
pushed into Hother Wood, where a brace of foxes y,., 
soun on foot, The pack were at once clapped on to ; 
right line, and now commenced in earnest the busin 

the day. Jack Oldeastle, Lord Runnymede’s ney iey 
down at the bottom of the cover, yells out, * Gone away 

| und away they go, through Bromsgrove Lichey, o,, 
the meadows to Oldborrow Wood—here the field settle 
into their places—across the large enclosure, up Skinner's 
Hill, and then over a long piece of grass, terminated y 
the end by a bit of a brook, disguised by a hedge in froy: 
Here was the first glimpse I caught of Old Simmonds, ay) 
my attention was attracted to him by a shout from (iq 
castle and De Boots. Looking round, I saw Rattler, wir) 
head and tail up, ready to jump a town, the old boy gra 
ing the pommel of the saddle with both hands, and 
racer expression in his face, On he came, but jus: 
as he reached the hedge, Rattler dropped his tail, baulk 
and away went old Sim, like a rocket, pitching head 
among the thorns. ‘ All the rest was leather’ —} 
breeches and boots were all that was to be seen of hi; 
They pulled him out, and set him on the nag again, and 
led him home; but Sir Writton had got the office, Ov 
Simmonds never left his bed for three days. By the end 
of the second, the Baronet was in Belgium, and trom that 
distance made a better bargain with the old boy. ‘|r, 
a providential interference, said the Baronet ; ‘ when 4 
man goes out hunting, he should think of what he leaves 
at home—accepted bills.’” 


Rewarp or Arctic Discovery.—The “ taazette ” 01 
last week refers to the proclamation of the Lords of the 
Admiralty of the 17th of March, 1850, offering rewanis 
of £20,000 to any parties discovering and effectually n 
lieving the crews of the Hrebus and Terror, and £10,000) 
to any parties relieving said crews or conveying intelli- 
gence whereby relief could be sent, and £10,000 to such 
parties as should first succeed in ascertaining their fate, 
he “Gazette” then gives notice:—‘That Dr. Rae 
having clarmed to be entitled to the reward of the 
£10,000, under the terms of the third paragraph of such 
proclamation, they will proceed within three montiis from 
the date hereof, to adjudicate on such claim, and that all 
persons who, by virtue of such proclamation, deem then 
selves entitled to the whole or any part of the rewari in 
question, must prefer their claims within such time, after 
which no claim will be entertained.” 

AN IvprOvep Mortar.—Mr. Thomas Dunn, a stationer at Glasgow, 
| has perfected a mode of making mortars of malleable iron in one mass, 
| so as to prevent the internal flaws which result from the usual way 
of forging these instruments of offence. he peculiarity of the in. 
vention consists in the material employed, which is principally charcoal 
iron wire rolled flat, and coiled with perfect closeness and mathematical 
exactness round an inner case gun, which can be made of either cast or 
other metal. 
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THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 


af the earliest authenticated poisoning cases that disgraced the 


man named Richard Carr, the handsome page of one of his Scot- 
wrtiers. ‘Lhe consequence was, that Carr was perfectly overwhelmed 
marks of his Sovereign’s favour. He was knighted, then created a 
“afterwards a viscount, and finally an_ earl. Not empty honours 
however, were conferred upon him, He was enriched by lands es- 
ted to the Crown, and by presents from those who sought, through 
“duence, some marks of the King’s favour. 

we the many who found themselves attracted to the rising star of 


young 
teh ¢ 


eit 


mot 
. . ast isthe voung and beautifal Countess of Essex, who suffered 
be taken with the charms of the young Scot, and entirely gave 

f over to this mew passion, without daring, however, for a time, to 

jit to the person that caused it. He, however, was not long 
seovering the preference she appeared to show for him, and 
veailt Was an adulterous intrigue, which was earned on with the 

: dance of Carr’s friend and chiet adviser, Sir Thomas Overbury. The 
Fwotess soon attained a powerful influence over Carr, and persuaded 
to interest himself with the King to bring about their marnage. As 
husband, however, was living, it was necessary to procure a divorce, ere 

wr union could legally take place. Carr made Overbury a confidant in the 


ter, and he, for some reasous of his own, was strongly opposed to the con- 
oplated union, He objected to the “ baseness of the woman,” and the 
‘ aa of such a marriage as she and Carr contemplated, declaring that 
ich could and would throw an insuperable obstacle in the way of it. 
ieated Overbury’s objections to the Countess, who, though 
{ driven to an extremity, was yet resolved that no power on 
should interfere with the gratification of her most anxious wishes ; 
| she laid her plans accordingly. 
Overbury she determined to get rid of; and she was not long in plan- 
wuz the way in which this was to be accomplished, and in prevailing upon 
‘arto assist in removing this obstacle to their union. The scheme of 
Jing with Overbury was this :— 
Carr proceeded to extol to the King, who at this period a pears to have 
) almost entirely under the control of his favourite, the abilities of 
ry, intimating, at the same time, that he took too much upon him, 
| was grown intolerably insolent, and therefore that he should be very 
{ to have him removed, by some honourable employment, praying lis 
\yesty to send him ambassador to Russia. The King, liking the proposal, 
de the appointment immediately, Carr acquainted Overbury with the 
i's intention, and pretending that he could not live without him, en- 
rated him tu refuse the appointment, promising to procure him a better at 
ri, adding that it would not be in hie power to hinder the King from 
being angry at first, but he did not question his being able to appease him 
sfew days. Overbury fell into the snare ; and when James sent for him 
) wequaint him with the appointment, he humbly besought his Majesty to 
se chowe of some other person, As soon as he had retired, Carr ag- 
yravated to the King his pride and insoleuce, in daring thus to refuse his 
" racious offer, adding it was requisite to chastise him. The 
\t was, that the King commanded Overbury to be sent to the Tower ; 
ome few days previously, caused a creature of his 
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SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 
(FROM A RARE PRINT BY ELSTBACKE.) 


own, Sir Jervis Elwes, to be made Lieutenant of the fortress. Overbury 
“ss al once put into close confinement in a room, and not suffered to keep 
‘ue of his servants, or to receive the visit of a single relative or friend— 
* neour not used even towards the greatest offenders. 

= with the poison that was continually in small doses given him, without 
‘nowing the cause of his illness. 
‘We favourite, entreating him to use his influence with the King. Carr 
inewered that he had not 
- do it in a few days, leanwhile, he sent a certain powder in his letter 
Shri Nair to cure his distemper. But Overbury had the good sense 
the oe it. ‘To hasten the catastrophe, Mrs. ‘Turner was required by 
the aes to make use of the black art. But sorcery failed to hurry 
fra i quickly enough to his grave. It was therefore resolved to 

i: ye 2/808 a8 & more certain means of compassing his death. 

kee carly in September, 1613, that this dreadful determination was 
Fc two days afterwards an agonising death, occasioned by the 
mein cig of corrosive sublimate, ended Overbury’s earthly miseries ; 
the es lin, an apothecary’s apprentice, having assisted Weston in forcing 
that the ‘rous element upon the prisoner. The = gained ground 
and moe ‘wo miscreants, seeing the extraordinary effects of this poison, 
on the "ug, if they suffered it to operate any longer, it would leave marks 
the hy body, and rise up in judgment against them, smothered him with 
ie clothes. When he was dead, he was on the very same day hurried 
frien 


1e 


“Se Kiusiman, and without the hol ng of a coroner’s inquest. 
was lon of that Overbury had been carried off by means of poison, 
peneralt re half alive by successive rumours ; 1t was also whispered very 
inquiry } ‘at the murder might be traced, were an eager and searching 
*|'stituted, through inferior agents, to Somerset and his Countess. 
hed the ear of James, who sent for Sir Gervase Elways, 


‘se things reac 
Heiten nt 7 . . . c. 
‘M of the Tower, questioning him so ably and clearly—for the 


tant y 


tthe to-pit a, ‘ : 
‘ ‘riled nan was brought to a confession of such particulars as 


sy little doubt of the guilt of Lady Somerset and of his fa- 


Weston Was next ex, 
ne difficulty brought 
Wed carry Me 


amined by the Chief Justice Coke, and was with 
to confirm the whole story of the Lieutenant. He 
to Overbury tarts and jellies sent by the Countess, which 


ae of tins country, 3s that of which Sir Thomas Overbury was the | 

sana ile a prisoner in the Tower, during the reign of James the First. 
tn King, it is well known, displayed a dubious partiality towards a 
The RIDE 


Userbury who was still languishing in the Tower, had been extremely , 
In this lamentable state, he wrote to | 
et been able to speak in his behalf, but hoped | 


“tive, without waiting the — or even the arrival of any 
1 


‘rided himself with some reason on his skill on such occasions— | 
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THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF SOMERSET. 


he believed to be poisoned, and which he was enjoined not to taste. It 

also came out that he had received a sum of money from this lady, through 

her agent Mrs, Turner, as a reward on the death of their victim. Another 

part of the wretch’s statement, corroborated by a different witness, was, 

that Somerset sent a letter to Overbury, in the same enclosing a white 

powder, which he requested him to take, and not to fear, though it made 
| him sick, for out of that circumstance he would draw an argument for his 
| liberation, 
Several other accomplices were traced out and strictly examined; after | 
which the King, partly through fear of infamy, and partly through a 
sense of justice, despatched an order to the Chief Justice, to make out a 
| Warrant ior the apprehension of Somerset. Yet still James kept him in | 

ignorance of his approaching fate. Coke was very active in the affair; he | 
| and his brother commissioners took three hundred examinations, and | 
| then reported to the King that Frances Howard had employed sorcery to 
incapacitate her lawful husband, Essex, and to win the affection of Carr; 
that to remove Overbury, the great bar to the adulterous marriage of the | 
lovers, a plan was concerted between them and the Countess’s uncle, the | 
late Earl of Northampton, to have the victim committed to the Tower ; 
and that, in short, she and her second husband were the instigators of all 
the horrible and murderous cruelties that were perpetrated for the destruc- | 
tion of the unfortunate gentleman. 

Weston, the warder, who had continuously administered the poison to 
Overbury, was first arraigned, and, on being found guilty, underwent the 
extreme sentence of the law at Tyburn. | 

Sir Thomas Monson, chief falconer, was next arraigned, and | 
Simon Mason, the servant of Monson, who had been employed to | 
to carry a poisoned tart to the ill-fated knight, was likewise brought 
befors the court. “Simon,” said the Chief Justice, “thou hadst also a 
hand in this poisoning business.” “1 had but one finger in it,” cried he, 
“which cost me both skin and nail.” He had, it seems, out of liquorish- 
ness, as he was carrying the tart, tasted with his finger a little of the 
syrup. His ingenious answer caused him to be acquitted, as it was thought 
he would not heve tasted the syrup, had he known it to be poisoned. 

With regard to Monson, Coke exhorted him to confess his share in the | 
| murder and throw himself on the mercy of the court. But he rejected | 
| the advice indignantly ; for he was aware that the King feared he would 

“play an unwelcome card on his trial,” if he so willed. To this perform- 
ance, however, he was not driven, for almost immediately after being 
| placed at the bar, some yeomen of the guard, acting under James’s priyate 
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THE MARCHIONESS DE BRINVILLIERS. 
(PROM A SKETCH BY LE BRUN.) 
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! orders, to the astonishment and indignation vf the public, carried him off 


to the Tower, from which he was in « short time liberated. 

The trial of the infamous Mrs. ‘Turner,one of the most beautiful women 
of the age,—the person who introduced yellow starched ruffs—was calcu- 
lated to awaken a more thrilling interest than any of the other accessary 
criminals. She had in her youth been a — in the family of the 
Earl of Suffolk, and a companion to his beautiful daughter, Frances 
Howard. When they renewed their intimacy in London, the young lady 
was the unwilling wife of Essex. Her trial disclosed a hideous aes of 
profligacy and superstition ; and what was hardly less monstrous, is the 
fact that Coke, the other judges, Bacon, and the spectators, believing in 
witcheraft, considered her trafficking with love potions, and so forth, as 
the most damnable of her crimes. Many of the fair sex, and of the 
aristocracy, went in coaches to Tyburn to see Mrs. Turner die. She came 
to the scaffold rouged and dressed as if for a ball, with a ruff, stiffened with 
yellow starch, round her neck, but otherwise professed great penitence. 
The fashion of yellow starch was not merely introduced by this woman, but 
it went out with her at Tybarn. Elways, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
made a strong denial,of his guilt at his trial, but confessed all on the scaf- 
fold. 

The Earl and Countess of Somerset were confined in separate apartments; 
in the ‘Tower, during the interval between their incarceration and their 
trials, and were constantly beset by ingenious and importunate messengers 
from court, who never failed to assure them that if they would only con- 
fess, all would go well with them. At length the Countess was brought 
to confess her guilt; but Somerset held out stoutly, indignantly de- 
claring that “ Life and fortune are not worth accepting when honour is 
gone,” 

It was on May 24th that the Countess was arraigned before her peers. 
She trembled excessively while the clerk read the indictment, and spoke 
with a voice scarcely audible, when she pleaded guilty. Sentence of 
death was vow pronounced against her, when she, “in a most humble, yet 
not base manner, besought the Lord High Steward, to whom she first 
directed her speech, and then likewise to the rest of the Lords, that they 
would be pleased to mediate his Majesty on her behalf for his gracious 
favour and merey, which they promised to do ; and then, expressed her in- 
ward sorrow by the many tears she shed, departed.” Within afew days 
she received a pardon. 

On the day of the arraiznmert of the Countess, Somerset, who ought 
to have been tried along with her, received a warning from Sir George 
More, Lieutenant of the Tower, that his trial was appointed for the fol- 
lowing day. But the Earl declared that he would not go unless carried 
in his bed, adding that the King had assured him he should never be 
brought to the bar, nay, that James dared not to bring him to trial. This 
language made the Lieutenant quiver and shake ; so that away goes he 
“to Greenwich, late as it was, being twelve at night, and bounces up 
stairs as if mad.’ The King, who was in bed, on hearing what the 
Lieutenant had to communicate, fell into a passion of tears, crying, “On 
my soul, More, I wot not what todo! Thou art a wise man; help me in 
this great strait, and thou shal find thou dost it for a thankful master, 

“T have been with the King,” said More, the instant he returned to 
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THE DUCHESS DE BOUILLON. 


Somerset ; “I find him a most affectionate master unto you, and full of 
grace in his intentions; but he prays that to satisfy the clamour for 
justice that you appear at Westminster, although you shall return in- 
stantly, without any further proceeding; only you shall know your 
enemies and their malice, though they shall have no power over you.” 

With this trick of wit, says a memoir-writer of the period, Somerset’s 
fury was allayed, so that he was got quietly, about eight in the morning, 
to Westminster Hall. Yet, it being feared that his former bold courage 
might revert again, and that he might fly out into some strange discovery, 
two servants were placed on each side of him, with a cloak on their arms, 
who were ordered, if the prisoner did in any way assail the King, to hood- 
wink him, and carry him instantly from the box. ‘ 

The prisoner was after all quite composed when he was arraigned, the 
Attorney-General taking good care not to ruffle him in any way, and 
avoiding such invectives as were usually employed against prisoners. He 
abstained from such disturbance by the King’s orders, as he admitted, de- 
claring also that he was not disposed to blazon the Earl’s name in blood, 
Accordingly he handled the case most tenderly, never urging the guilt of 
the prisoner without bringing forward the assurance of the poqel Soetay. 
All along, however, Somerset maintained his innocence, displaying far 
more ability during the trial than the world had given him credit for, and 
defending himself so ably and pertinaciously that the trial lasted eleven 
hours. Still, he never mentioned the King, and rejected every exhortation 
to confess. The peers at last found him guilty, and sentence of death was 
pronounced, whereupon he implored the intercession of the Lord High 
Steward, and the rest of the peers, to his Majesty for mercy. In like 
manner, as the Countess had been, he was ere long offered a pardon, which, 
however, he refused, declaring that he was an innocent man, and that he 
would accept nothing less than a reversal of the judgment. After a few 

ears’ imprisonment he sought that which he had before rejected, and with 

is lady te retired into the country, there to reproach and to hate each 
other. The King would not permit the Earl’s arms to be reversed and 
kicked out of the chapel of Windsor, and upon his account it was ordered 
“that felony should not be reckoned pong the — of those who 
were to be excluded from the Order of St. George.” her, to keep the 
discarded favourite and depository of royal secrets from desperation, he was 
allowed for life £4,000 annually—a splendid income in those days 
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THE CRIMES OF TH MARCHIONESS BRINVILLIERS. | 


(Abridged from “ Remarkable Trials.”) 


Upon a fine morniug in autumn, towards the end of the year 1665, a | 


number of people bad collected upon the Port Neuf, Paris. Immediately 
their attention was directed to a close carriage, the door of which an officer 
of police ender,youred to open ; while his assistants stopped the horses and 
seized the coachman. The carriage door having been forcibly opened, a 
young officer in a cavalry uniform jumped out, closing the door quickly 
after him, though not so speedily as to prevent the bystanders from ob- 
serving a female upon the back seat, who ap, eared, by the care with which 


| for her unexampled tenderness to him during his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


she strove to conceal her features, to be anxious to avoid observation. The | 


cal officer at once demanded upon what authority the carriage had 
been so violently and rudely arrested ? aud had in return the question 
put to him, “ Are you the Chevalier Gaudin de Sainte-Croix?” — Having 
acknowledged that he was, a /effre de cachet was shown him, whereupon 
he submitted to the authority, and was conducted to a cell in the Bas- 
tile, where a feeble light sometimes penetrated, but fresh air never. 

The Chevalier was, according to some, the natural child of a French 
noble. He was a captain in the regiment of Tracy, and was about thirty 
years of age. He was handsome in a, and had an intellectual coun- 
tenance ; a boon companion and a gallant officer ; was very susceptible of 
the tender passion ; and oy as a prince, yet withoutan income, To- 
wards the year 1660, he had formed an acquaintanceship with the Marquis 
de Brinvilliers, then a colonel in the regiment of Normandy, and upon the 
return of the Marquis to Paris, he presented the Chevalier to his young 
wife, The Mareliioness was at the period in all the splendour of her 
beauty. Her figure was small, but exquisitely modelled. Ler features 
were charmingly delicate and most regular ; and what was very remark- 
able, she had such a command over the expressions of her countenance, 
that she could render them proof against manifesting any internal emo- 
tion, Sainte-Croix and this lady became, from the first, mutually at- 
tached. As for the Marquis, he either did not see the truth or did not 
care for the fact; for he betrayed no jealousy, but pursued a course of 
most reckless extravagance which at length involved him in such em- 
barrassments, that his young wife, who no longer loved him, but had aban- 
doned herself to the Chevalier, demanded and obtained a separation. 

Having quitted he~ |-usband’s house, the Marchioness lived openly in 
the society of Sainte-!‘roix, a system of conduct which in no degree ap- 

to affect the Marquis, who continued his ruinous career without 
evincing the slightest concern relative to his wife’s proceedings. But it 
was otherwise with her father, who felt shocked at her conduct, affecting 
as it did his reputation. He therefore obtained the /effre de cachet, 
authorising the arrest of Sainte-Croix, wherever he might be found. Ac- 
cordingly he was sent to the Bastille in the manner already mentioned, 

A dramatic scene occurred in the cell in which the Chevalier was con- 
fined, after the bolts that were to bar him from liberty had harshly grated 
upon his ears. By means of the faint rays of light that reached the gloom 

e, his eye alighted upon a ghastly form in the same apartment, which 
was that of another prisoner, who, on hearing the curses which Sainte- 
Croix bestowed upon those who had torn him from his pleasures, pre- 
sented himself, and proffered his best services to the adel captain. 
On Sainie-Croix demanding who and. what he was that so promptly volun- 
teered his help, the answer he received was to the effect, that his fellow- 
prisoner was no other than the Italian Exili,a man not only fearfully 
celebrated throughout Francs, but also Ttaly, on account of the numerous 
murders, by means of poiron, which he was believed to have perpetrated, 
but of which it had been found impossible to procure sufficient proof to 
convict him. Exili bad come from Rome to Paris, where he soon attracted 
the notice of the police; and ispeer the legul evidence was defective, yet 
that of a moral nature was to be sufficient to authorise his imprison- 
ment for a titne in the Bastille, At first the Chevalier shuddered on com- 
ing into contact with the notorious Italian, but repugnance soon passed 
away, When listening to this man, who was one of the most skilful masters 
pils; in fact, Exili was no common prac- 
fotoine 


for mm scholars of 

titi was an ade To him murder had become an 
science; he had reduced it to Principles, and such was the eminence 
in i that he attained, that he seemed to pursue it less from 
interest a Jove of experiment and excitement, 

It is i that Sainte-Croix was at first appalled by the 
rep’ of the Italian, although he could not but be anxious to ob- 
tain the means of terrible revenge which the revelations and the co-opera- 
tion of such an i This, however, appears to be certain : 
when, after about a association as prisoners, first one and then the 
other of the pair herated, the Chevalier had so profited i the teach- 


ings of Hxili, that he thought himself to be almost as tho: initiated 
in the science of murder as was his tutor. He was acquainted now with 
powders and liquids, of some of which it is the property to consume by 
slow degrees, and of athers to be so rapid in their effects that they strike 
down like the lightning, without time for the victims to lend utterance to 


Soon the release of the teacher and the taught, apartments were 
hired for a the Italian was to pass as the dependent of the other. 
‘Whether the Marchioness of Brinvilliers had visited her paramour during 
his imprisonment or not, is known ; but it is certain, that after his libe- 
ration they were more atiate, if possible, than before, although past ex- 
perience taught them the necessity of more caution. Meanwhile, it 
was resolved betwee Pa to make an early trial of the science acquired 
by the Chevalier ; . D’Aubray, the father of the Marchioness, was 
selected by the guilty lovers as the first victim. Were he dead, the daugh- 
ter would be freed from a rigid censor and the opponent wt her infamous 

ion ; while her losses, through the extravagance of her hasband, would 
peed) in consequence of the inheritance of a portion of her father’s 


he period for experiment arrived. M. D’Aubray was to pass the vaca- 
tion at his villa of Offomont, his daughter offering to accompany him, 
which circumstance helped to strengthen his belief that she had broken off 
all connection with Sainte-Croix. Offemont was a place well adapted for 
the perpetration of the crime. Situated in the forest of Aigne, about four 
leagues from Compdigne, poison might do its work before succour could 
be obtained. M. D’Aubray set out with his daughter and a single servant. 
Never had the Marchioness before bestowed such sedulons attention upon 
her parent as now. Now, too, she availed herself of her extraordinary 
power over her emotions. Ever by her father’s side, sleeping in the room 
adjoming, taking all her meals with him, incessant in the most delicate 
attentions and the kindliest offices, allowing none to wait upon him but 
herself, yet amid all these tender assiduities, with her dreadful project ever 
in her thoughts, how is it possible to figure to one’s-self a mo | desieita 
fiend, 2 more amiable demon? It was while manifesting this outward 


affection and gentleness, yet cherishing an infernal design, that she one 
day | ted to her parent a periewerr J soup. She then retired to an ad- 


joining chamber, listening and awaiting the result. The effect was speedy ; 
she heard the cries and groans of her father, and hastened to him. 

The emotions of the Marchioness betrayed the deepest anxiety, which 
her father, amid his cruel sufferings, endeavoured to alleviate, by “assuring 
her it was merely a sudden and transitory illness, for which he was averse to 
call in medical skill. At length, however, the symptoms growing more 
slag violent, he yielded to his daughter’s entreaties, and gave orders 
to send for a physician. Ue came at eight the following morning; but, 


bein, enabled to judge of the indisposition from the account given 
hy N. D oi and his daughter, he pronounced it to be a fit of indizes- 
tion, ribed accordingly, and returned to Comptigne. When the 


physician called in the morning he found M. D’Aubray worse ; for though 
the vomitings had ceased, the internal pain was more excruciating than 
before,—a strange het seemed to consume his bowels. To remove to Paris 
was now proposed, in order to obtain the best advice and assistance ; but the 
patient had become so weak that it was doubtful whether he would be able 
to bear the fatigues of the journey. The Marchioness, however; was most 
earnest for the remoyal, and her father acceded to the proposal, reclining 
in the carriage with his head resting upon her bosom during the journey. 
pw her proceeded to her wish. The scene was changed ; the phy- 
sician who had seen the earlier symptoms would not witness the final strug- 
gles or the agonies of death ; and in tracing the progress of the illness, no 
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one would be present to speak. Thus the thread of inquiry had been 
broken, and its shreds were now too far apart to be reunited, M. D’An- 
bray continued to grow worse and worse, but reac hed Paris alive, where he 
expired after an agony of fuur days, in the arms of the weeping mur leress, 
upon whom with his last breath he bestowed be rg heaped thanks 
last iliness, 


The objects which had begun to be contemplated by the Marehioness 
and her paramour were uot yet fully attained. She had got rid of a rigid 
censor and a vigilant eye; and Sainte-Croix had got his revenge in some 
measure slaked, But M. D’Aubray’s will did not realise all the expecta- 
tions of the guilty lovers; the greater part of his property descended to 
his two sons; and hence the daughter’s fortane was but slightly increased. 
Meanwhile, the Chevalier still pursued his extravagant course of life, and 
needed money. : 

After the lapse of the usual period of mourning, the Marchioness and 
Sainte-Croix openly resumed their intercourse. Her brothers remonstrated 
through the medium of the younger sister, then in a Carmelite convent, 
Her first crime she found to be almost fruitless. She had hoped to free 
herself from the remonstrances of her parent, and to share his fortune ; yet 
her inheritance barely sufficed to pay her debts, while the father’s censures 
were continued by her brothers, the elder of whom was president of the 
civil tribunal, and could separate her again from her lover: the younger 
was a Parliamentary counselsor, whose influence was not slight, and might 
be used to curb her in if she proved obstinate. Now these inconveniences 
were to be remedied according to the tactics which the guilty lovers had 
fixed upon. One of Sainte-Croix’s footmen, named Lachaussée, quitted his 
service, and, through the influence of the Marchioness, the man was taken 
into the employ of her brothers. But this time, the better to avoid sus- 
picion, it was determined to make use of a poison less rapid it its action 
than that whieh had destroyed the father. They recommenced their oper- 
ations. The Marchioness was regarded as a charitable lady, ever ready 
to relieve the distressed, and to share with the Sisters of Mercy the atten- 
dance upor the sick, to whom she sent wine and medicine at the hospitals.- 
Hence it caused no surprise to see her at the Hotel Dieu, distributing bise 
cuits and preserved fruits to the convalescent. One month after this, she 
revisited the hospital, to inquire after some patients in whose welfare sh 
was much interested, She was informed they had suffered a relapse, thae 
fresh symptoms had presented themselves, that a deadly languor overcam . 
them, beneath which they gradually wasted away. Of its cause, the doctor” 
at the institution could tell her nothing; they said the disease was un” 
known, Again, at the expiration of a fortnight, she made ferther in” 
quiry. Some of the patients were dead ; others still lingered in hopeless 
agony, mere animated skeletons, whose only signs of life were the voice, 
sight, and breath. Within two months, all were dead to whom she had 
administered biseuits, dried fruits, &c., medical skill having been equally 
foiled upon their examination after death, as it had been in their treat- 
ment while living. Such suceess was most encouraging to the Marchio- 
ness and her paramour; and Lachaussée, who was still in the service of 
the brothers of the murderess, received a command to fulfil his mission. 

It was about this time, namely, the beginning of April, 1670, that the 
brothers of the Marchioness went to spend the Easter holidays in the 
country, Lachaussée accompanying them. The day after their arrival a 
pigeon pie was placed on the table at dinner; seven who partook of it 
were soon taken ill; three who had not were unaffected. Singular 
enough, those on whom the poison took the strongest effect were the two 
brothers. As before, all medica! aid proved powerless. They returned to 
Paris, both so changed that they seemed to have been the victims of a 
protracted and most painful illness. 

The Marchioness was at this time residing in the country, where she re- 
mained during the illness of her brothers. At the very first consultation, 
all hope of saving the life of the President was relinquished by the 
physicians. He died on the 17th of June, 1670. Suspicions were ex- 
cited, and a post-mortem examination took place, but the doctors would 
not affirm the death to have occurred from other than natural causes, At 
the end of the next three months the other brother died, many of his 
symptoms haying been similar to those of the predeceased, though the de- 
struction had made slower progress. So far was suspicion from alighting 
upon Lachauss¢e, that the Counsellor left him a sum of 100 crowns, in 
consideration of his attentions. 

Events of such a strange nature, so frequent and fatal in one family, 
could not entirely escape suspicion. True, no conjectures hitherto were 
levelled towards the Marchioness or her lover, the former going into 
mourning, and the other pursuing his course of extravagance as before. 
In society he had made acquaintance with many of the nobility, and formed 
friendships with men of fortune, amongst the latter of whom was Reich de 
Penautier, a millionaire, the receiver-general of the clergy, and treasurer of 
the estates of Languedoc—one of those people with whom all things 
succeed; and who seem by the power of money to give laws to creation. 
Penautier was connected in business with his head-clerk, who died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, an event which was krown to him before the man’s 
family were made acquainted with it; all bg my relative to their partner- 
ship disappearing, so that the widow and her children were left wholly 
destitute. The clerk’s brother-in-law commenced an inquiry upon some 
vague rumours as to the cause of the man’s death, but the relative who so 
unseasonably stepped forward also died suddenly. Penautier, the friend of 
Sainte-Croix, rich as he was, and at the head of lucrative offices, still 
longed for further appointments, one of these having been held by a per- 
sonage of the name of Saint Laurent, with whom Sainte-Croix had also 
not only formed an intimacy, but to whom he had recommended a servant 
named George. The Chevalier’s old servant was not long in the employ of 
Saint Laurent, before the latter was taken ill; the symptoms in every 
respect phaeagee those of M. de Aubray and his sons, but terminating 
much more rapidly in death. Penautier now stepped into the vacant 
office, no doubt handsomely rewarding Sainte-Croix. But as suspicion was 
entertained by the new-made widow of foul play having been used for the 
removal of her husband, the body was ordered to be opened. Upon 
learning what steps were to be taken, George, Sainte-Croix’s old servant, 
disappeared without requiring his wages; this greatly strengthened the 
suspicions which were entertained by the widow. 

Xt the instance of Madame de Saint Laurent, active search was made for 
George, but the fellow escaped. Meanwhile rumours of so many strange 
and unexplained deaths were widely circulated in Paris; in the gay saloons 
of which, their frequent discussion gave Sainte-Croix no onal degree of 
inquietude. Still he pursued his chemical experiments in an obscure part 
of the city, away from his proper place of residence. Although his mani- 
pulations in asus to the preparations of subtle poisons were conducted 
with all possible secresy, a just retribution was, however, at no great dis- 
tance. Already, he was so il, although ignorant of the cause, that unable 
at length to quit his dwelling-house, he had got a furnace brought to him, 
that he might still continue his experiments. He was at this time engaged 
in researches into the nature of a poison so subtle, that its mere emanation 
was fatal. It was amid these fearful occupatiens, at the moment when 
bending over the furnace, watching, no doubt, the deadly operation ap- 
proach its greatest intensity, that the glass mask worn by him as a protec- 
tion against its fumes, went to pieces, and the agent or accomplice of so 
many marders, by means of his fell knowledge and preparations, was struck 
down as by a thunderbolt. His wife—for the villain was a married man— 
surprised that he remained an unusually long time in his laboratory, re- 
paired thither, and found him lying extended and quite lifeless, near to 
the furnace, the fragments of the glass mask round him. It was impos- 
sible for ter to conceal the circumstances of his death; the servants had 
seen the body and coud reveal the facts. The proper functionary was, 
therefore, required to put everything under seal; thus insuring a proper 
scrutiny into the affairs and conduct of the deceased. 

The tidings of the Chevalier’s death flew rapidly abroad. Lachaussée 
was amongst the first to hear of it; and this fellow knowing that the 
rooms of his former master were in possession of the authorities, displayed 
great anxiety to obtain some money and papers, which he declared to be- 
long to him, but received for answer that he must wait the removal of the 
seals. Nor was Lachausse the only one who became seriously alarmed 
by the death of Sainte-Croix ; for the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, to 
whom the secrets of the fatal cabinets now sealed were familiar, no sooner 


heard of the sudden death of her paramour, than she hastened to the 
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functionary who had set his seal on the effects of the decease), 


although it was late ut night, requested an immediate interview 
desired that a particular casket siould be givea upto her, 1k 
were nnavailing, although she offered fifty lows tor the arti 

was now to be jost; she set out immediately tor lier country - 


thence proceeded to Liége, where she took refuye in a con 
At length the necessary functionary and tis oflicers proc 


over the property and articles which jad been under the author 


One of the first olject which arrested their son Was the ve 
which the Marchioness had been so eager to get into her yx 
was about a foot square. Upon opening it, a hail-sheet of paper w 


entitled “ My Will,” whereon the most positive injunctions were wr 
that the casket with its contents should be conveyed to the Mare}, 
at his death; but that if her decease should precede his 
whole should be burnt, “inasmuch as whatever it contains bel: 
alone, and that there is nothing in it of any use to another.” ‘Viy 
also bore an order and injunction in the following words: “| 
packet, directed to M. Penautier, which should be delivered up.’ 
an opening increased the interest of the scene, and the inventory wa pro. 
ceeded with in silence. 

A number of most carefully sealed up packets were met wit! 
them containing strange chemical mixtures, others poisons ; 
also found containing remarkable liquids, ‘Tere was a smal! box hr 
was a kind of stone, designated “the infernal Besides s 
extraordinary objeets and descriptions, two bonds were found, one fr 
the Marchioness, the other from Penantier ; the former correspondine jn 
date with the death of M. d’Aubray the father, the latter with thot of 
Saint Laurent, the differerce of money amount showing that, according t 
the tariff of Sainte-Croix, parricide was more expensive than a mere ¢ 
mon assassination. 

The first care of the officers, after having made these strange discover 
was to analyse the contents of the packets, and to test them upon va 
animals. ‘'Lhese results, whilst proving the extent of Sainte-Cy 
chemical knowledge, excited the suspicion that he had not gratuitonsly ¢ 
ployed his art. And now the late deaths, so sudden and remark 


own, 1 


s 


¢ » 
stone. 


occurred to all. The bonds of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers sod 
Penautier proved the existence of « tus one 
absent, and the other too rich and 1 ’ rested wit! 
strong proof of guilt, Lachansée, was brought before the proper t 


bunal, when, as he firmly denied the s preferred against him of 
guilty knowledge relative to his late master’s proceedings, he was, accord. 
ing to the barbarous law of the period, put to the torture. 

The man underwent the terrible punishment of the 4o0f, which consisted 
in placing each limb of the prisoner between two wooden boards, and then 
compressing them together by a ring of iron, after which wedges were 
driven down the wooden frames, The ordinary torture was four, the ex 
traordinary eight wedges. At the third wedge, Lauchassée declared | 
was ready to confess. The torture was thereupon remitied. He 
placed upon a mattress, and being unable to speak, half-an-hour vy 
allowed him to regain sufficient strength to do so. 

Upon his recovery, the wretch ad ed his guilt, at the same time do. 
claring that Sainte-Croix and the Marehioness had employed him to pois 
her brothers; adding that the Chevalier had intended to poison the sist 
in-law of the Marchioness, the wife of one of her brothers, viz., the I) 
dent of the Civil Court, Lact broke 
on the wheel, and there to expire. 
was condemned to have her head cut off, 

Although the Marchioness was in a convent at Lidge, it appears t 
she had by no means renounced certain carthly indulgences. She » 
became reconciled to the death of Sainte-Croix, and bestowed her fayour 
upon a person named Theria, of whom, however, beyond his name, no 
information remains. Meanwhile, as every new discovery made relating 
to her intimacy with the deceased Chevalier the more deeply implicated 
her, it was resolved to pursue her even into the retreat where she cou- 
ceived herself in safety, Yet this was an undertaking of great difficulty, 
and required the utmost address, Desgrais, one of the most active of 
officers, offered to take the conduct of the commission. He was a hand- 
some man of about thirty-six or thirty-eight years of age, whose appear- 
ance in no way betrayed his employment ; he assumed all characters with 
equal ease, associating with every grade of society, under his disguise, 
from the most miserable r to the greatest lord. ILlis offer was a: 
cepted. Accordingly he departed for Lidge, escorted by a body of archers 
and furnished with a letter from the King, addressed to the Municipa! 
Council of Sixty, by which Louis XTV. reclaimed the Marchioness, ‘the 
Council ordered her to be delivered up to Desgrais: he dared uot, 
however, arrest the Marchioness in the convent, for two reasons— 
first, because, if made acquainted with his intentions, she might find con- 
cealment in some of the cloistered retreats known only to the superiors of 
the establishment ; and secondly, because an attempt of this kind in so 
religious a city as Liége, might lead to some popular excitement, by means 
of which she might be enabled to escape with trimnph. 

Desgrais, considering that the disguise of an abbé the least likely to ex- 
cite suspicion, presented himself at the gates of the convent as a com- 
patriot returning from Rome, who was uawilling to pass through Liege 
without paying his respects to a lady so distinguished by her accomplish- 
ments and misfortunes as the Marchioness. Desgrais put on all the man- 
ners of one of patrician family; and, flattcring as a courtier, adventurous 
as a hero, charming alike by his vivacity and his self-reliance, this visit 
failed not to secure for him the invitation to pay another. He returned 
early next day, and was even more cordially received than before. The 
charming abbé affected to be obliged to quit Litye immediately ; he was 
consequently the more urgent for another interview; and this was ar- 
ranged for the next day, with all the usual forms of a rendezvous. By « 
conjunction of circumstances, which had doubtless been created by the 
expert police officer himself, their agreeable conference was continually 
interrupted, and this, too, precisely at the moment when witnesses were 
most inconvenient. Desgrais professed to fecl exceedingly hurt at the 
occurrence of these ill-timed interruptions, and spoke of the danger of bot} 
of them being compromised thereby. All this he followed up by be- 
seeching the Marchioness to grant him a meeting beyond the city, al a 
place where they should neither be recognised nor followed. The Mar- 
chioness met Desgrais at the appointed spot, when, on taking her by the 
hand, he made a sigual—the archers advanced—t’ e lover removed his 
mask—and the wretched lady was made a prisoner. ‘The officer upon this 
returned immediately to the convent, produced his order from the Council 
of Sixty, by which he got access to the room of the Marchioness, wher: 
beneath her bed he found a casket, which he immediately sealed up and 
brought away. When she beheld this in his hands, the sight appeared 
wholly to overwhelm her ; but, recovering hersel!’, she claimed from him 
a paper which it contained, entitled her Confession. The request was, of 
course, refused; and as he turned to give orders to set forward directly 
for Paris, she endeavoured to choke herself by swallowing a pin, but was 
prevented. At the place where they haited in the evening for supper, the 
knives, forks, and everything with which self-destruction could be at- 
tempted, were removed. Whereupon the Marchioness bit a piece from 
the glass out of which she was drinking, but was prevented from swallow- 
ing it as before. She then said to Barbier, one of those who guarded her, 
that if he would save her she would amply reward him, proposing for that 
purpose the assassination of Desgrais. This, however, Ure man declined, but 
offered to serve her in any other way in his power. Thereupon, she asked 
for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote the following :— 

“My dear Therin,—I am in the custody of Desgrais, who is forcibly 
carrying me from Lidge to Paris. Come and release me.” 

Barbier took the writing, and promised to deliver it as addressed, but 
instead of doing as he said, it was placed in the hands of Desgrais. Next 
day she sent another, acquainting her paramour, that as the escort con- 
sisted of only eight persons, four or five determined men might readily de- 
fiat them, and that she reckoned upon his making the attempt. At last, 
anxious from not receiving any answer, nor observing any indieation of 
an endeavour to fulfil her requests, she despatched a third, in whic she 
hesonght Theria, if he were not able to attack the escort and free her at 


inussfe was condemned to he | 


the same deerce the Marehior 


1» 
By 


least to slay two of the four horses which belonged to i) and to yp 
by the confusion this would cause, to gain possession of thie Cashel ve 
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+. as without this she was inevitably lost. At Rocroy, the escort 
< he Counsellor Palluau, whom the Parliament had empowered 
was me e prisoner on her way, and to submit her to an unexpected ex- 
: ‘that, being thus taken by surprise, she should not have had 
Desgrais made him acquainted with every previ- 
{ fact, and also placed in his liunds the casket which had 

ol such extreme solicitude to the Marchioness,  Pallunu 

ud, amongst others, the paper entitled * My Confession.” 
_eoniessiou furnished a strange proof of the necessity which con- 
ve the guilty, even in the most enormous cases of crime, to contide the 
ither to the Keeping of man or to the mercy of God. One would 
yee the preservation of such a record as she had drawn out, to be 
.cjhan a monstrous infatuation. ‘The account was comprised in seven 
id commenced thus :—“ 1 confess myself to God, and to you, my 
’ being a complete narrative of her crimes. In one of the arti- 
“) confessed to have been an incendiary; in another to have com- 
yced her uuchaste life at seven years of age; in another, to have poi- 
od her tather; in others, to have poisoned her brothers, to have 
pied to poison her sister, and to have indulged in strange and 

i of debaucheries, which she recited; the world, ancient and 


enaration. 


es. 


om, does uot seem to offer anything more disgustingly flagitious or | 


‘ily heinous than did this woman. 

Not only in the preliminary examination by Palluau, on the way to 

jut after her arrival there, when before the judges that sat upon 
os or of flat denial in her answers. She maintained, with the utmost 
~ pect towards the court, the proudest contempt towards the witnesses 

t testified against her, ‘The evidence, however, was overwhelming, 

ler defence was committed to M. Nivelle, one of the most cele- 
advocates of France. One female witness, for example, testified, 

t tle Marehioness, when rather animated after a party, said to her, 
showing her # little box, “See! this is the way to avenge yourself of 

wr enemies, and, small as this box is, it is full of inheritances.” 

bveu before the close of the trial, it was manifest to all that an awful 
yatence of condemnation would be pronounced against the wretched 

soner, a conelusion at which she herself could not fail to arrive when 
{ ; her cell in the Conciergerie, which he did at the request of the Pre- 
1. of the court before which she was arraigned. The Doctor from 
ne to time prayed with her, and found her well disposed to listen to his 
ious exhortations ; indeed, so far as outward appearances went, she was 
joroughly penitent. 
‘Tie Marchioness of Brinvilliers, according to the doctor’s opinion and 
timate of her, was & woman naturally brave, and endowed originaily 
vith a meek and virtuous imagination, yet seemingly indifferent to the 
inpressions it received ; her mind was active and acute: her notions clear 
ud decisive, which she expressed with precision and brevity; she was 
ready with expedients in cases of difficulty, and at once resolving upon the 
se to be pursued; yet, withal, trifling and inconstant, impatient of 
' on, which induced the doctor not unfrequently to change the 
suuject of discourse, or reinforce it in a more varied form. She spoke 
well, without study and without affectation; always. self- 
ver misled into incousiderate expressions, It would have 
een im] , either by her conversation or bearing, to have imagined 
wr so fearfully criminal as confession proved her to be, She was of a 
sight yure; her hair was of chesinut colour, and very thick; the head 
cll formed; her eyes blue, of a mild expression, and very beautiful ; her 

was extroanely fair; and the expression of her countenance by no 
uieaus disagreeable, although not collectively alluring. Her age was 46, 
but she looked much older. Her face generally wore a placid and amiable 
expression ; yet, at intervals, when sorrowful or excited, the emotion was 
tesiilied by a look in some degree fearful; and her scorn or anger were 
matked by a sort of painful convulsiveness. : 

While the doctor was engaged with her in religious converse, an officer 
arrived to read the sentence of the court,and to conduct her to the torture 
chamber, where she was to undergo ¢he question, or examination, ‘This 
was to be of loth kinds, in order to obtain the names of all her accom- 
plices ; she was then to make a public avowal of, and demand pardon for, 
her crimes before the principal eutrance of Notre Dame; to which she 
should be taken in a common eart, barefooted, with a rope round her 
neck, and hold'ng a lighted torch, of about two pounds’ weight; thence 
she was to be conducted to the Place de Grove, where she was to be be- 
headed, her body burnt, aud her ashes scattered to the winds. 

Having been conducted to the torture chamber, and given over to the 
executioner, whom she recognised at once by the rope in his hands, she 
regarded him coldly from head to foot, but without uttering a word, Even 
the terrible apparatus which was before her she surveyed with firmness ; 
hut on perceiving three buckets of water, she turned to one of the oflicers, 
hot wishing to speak to the executioner, and said, “It is to drown me, 
doubtless, that so much water has been brought here ; for surely, consider- 
ing my size, you have not the purpose to make me swallow it.” The exe- 
cutioner, without a word, took off her yeil, and successively all her clothes, 
then placed her against the wall, and made her sit on the wooden frame 
of the ordinary torture, which was about two feet high. ‘To the questions 
as to her accomplices, she replied denying that she had any; and she 
afirmed that she knew neither in what the poisons consisted, nor their 
antidotes; adding, “It you will not believe wy word, my body is in your 
power; you can torture that.” 

Upon this, a sign was wade by an officer to the executioner, who pro- 
ceeded to fasten the feet of the Fee cera to two rings placed before 
ber then turning her body backwards, he fixed her hands to two rings in 
the wall, distant about three feet from each other. The head and feet were 
at the same height, whilst the body, supported by a trestle, formed a half 
curve, as if resting upon a wheel. Still {urther to stretch the limbs, the 
“ecutlouer gave the rack two turns, which brought the feet, before this 
distant about a foot from the rings, six inches nearer. 
wen the trestle, and during the racking, the horribly-treated creature 
nate me cried, Oh, my God! they kill me, and yet I have spoken 
Real Vaan bic given, in the manner constituting the extraordinary 
oan ba me ne \ abominable treatment, she soon became much con- 
ea a i y, “You may kill me.” Meanwhile, the rack had been 
thee gn te ligatures at the wrists and feet were so stretched, that 

A 1 was cut and the blood flowed copiously. 
ae oe of some two or three hours, everything was put in readi- 
the shift of Pro vssion that was first to conduct the Marchioness, elad in 
degre (2 rae pe to Notre Dame, to make her public avowal, and 
buees se | d. Before she was placed in the cart, about 50 specta- 
ice hay te to see her, certain noble ladies being of the number, 
ded. hands “Oh to exclaim to the good priest, as she held up her mana- 
emits? & 1, sir! does not this appear a strange and barbarous 
ptpelas et ~ after, when writhing under the indignities of 
ae dara _ og beset her, her visage became convulsed, her 
md for an ls _ 98 eyes scemed to emit fire, her mouth was distorted, 

eae ik ey t he demon appeared in every feature. 
thee brary _ paroxysm, which lasted for a quarter of an hour, that 
the effect ‘that Pe ‘ Latrun, who was close by, beeame so impressed by 
fein san ’e following night, 
1 > 
pe Founte, and near this another sketch of a tiger, to show that the 

Pal traits were the same, and bore a strong resemblance to each other, 


t 


possessed, und ne 


AAV ing 


her publ Carried the lighted torch to Notre Dame, and having read 
atten’ 2 contession of poisoning her father and brothers, and of | 


the Place v8 
lif te oe Get. On arriving there, the executioner proceeded to 
adder, On ie ee the cart, when she immediately ascended the 
which divided ‘ old she was made to kneel before a bar of wood, 
address her te th the priest knelt by her side, so as to be enabled to 
hung around I te last. ‘The executioner now cut off the hair which 
bound a iis ee neck. He next removed the top part of her dress, 
‘andkerchief over her eyes, and desired her to hold her head 


ereet . ° . . 

doctor oe did, apparently intent only on the exhortation of the 
PANN oe 
Wedatle refere nes to her salvation, 


: unable to sleep, and having its re- | 
utinually presented to his mind, made the beautiful sketch now | 


bing similarly the lie of her sister, the procession moved towards | 


tlle Marchioness confined herself to a complete system of forget. | 


| the Holy Inquisition, 
loth of July, 1676, she beheld M. VPirot, doctor of the Sorbonne, | 


drawn from beveath the folds of his mantle a long sabre ; and 
pronouncing slsolution, the priest saw he was not yet ready, he said a 
torm of prayer, which the Marchioness repeated slowly after him. 

Phe words were hardly uttered, when the priest heard « dull heavy 
blow, like the sound given by a cleaver, when dividing flesh upon a 
block, and in:medintely the voice ceased. The head rolled on the scaffold, 
whilst the body fell forwards, supported by the rail, and so remained to 
the gaze of the populace. The executioner then, taking under one arm 
the body, and with the other hand picking up the head, threw them 
both immediately upon the wood pile behind the seatfold, to which his 
assistant immediately set fire. 

“On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevigné, “the bones of the Mar- 
chioness were sought for, as the people believed she was a saint.” 

By the execution of this French Medea, the practice of poisoning was 


not suppressed ; many persons died from time to time under very susp'cious | apartments in Conduit Street for himself, 


as, after | 


79 


the insurance money. “There is no one,” she said in reply, “likely to 
murder me for the sake of my money.” No more msurances, however, 
being accepted, the visits which had so often relieved the tedium of official 
routine ceased to be paid. These applications being unsuccessful, there 
remained £18,000 dependent on the hfe of Helen Abercrombie. 

in the meantime Wainwright's affairs waxed desperate, and the man 
grew fuuilar with crime. Some stock had been vested in the names of 
trustees in the books of the Bank of England, the interest only of which 


| Was receivable by himself and his wife ; and determined to possess part of 


the principal, he imitated the names of the trustees to a power of attorney. 
This was too successful not to be improved on, and five successive similar 
deeds, forged by Wainwright, proved his utter disregard to moral restraint, 
But this mouey was soon spent, till everything which he possessed, to the 
very furniture of his house, became pledged; and he took furnished 

Tis wife, and his sisters-in-law. 


circumstances ; and the archbishop was informed, from different parishes, | Immediately after this, Miss Abercrombie, on pretence or plea that she 


that this crime was still confessed, and that traces of it were remarked 
both in high and in low families, For watching, searching after, and pun- 
ishing poisoners, a particular court, called the Chambre de poison or Cham- 
bre Ardente, was at length established in 1679. This court, besides other 
persons, detected two women, named La Vigoreux and La Voisin, who 
carried on a great traffic in poisons, The latter was a midwife. Both of 
them pretented to foretell future events, to call up ghosts, and to teach the 
art of finding hidden treasures, and of recovering lost or stolen goods, 
They also distributed philtres, aud sold seeret poison to such persons as 
they knew they could depend upon, and who wtned to employ them either 
to got rid of bad husbands, or recover lost lovers. Female curiosity in- 


duced several ladies of the first rank, and even some belonging to the | 


court, to visit these women, particularly La Voisin; and who, without 
thinking of poison, only wished to know how soon a husband, a lover, the 
King or his mistress, would die. In the possession of La Voisin was 
found a list of all those who had become dave to her imposture, They 
were arrested and carried before the above-mentioned court, which, with- 
out following the usual course of justice, detected secret crimes by means 
of spies, invtituted private trials, and began to imitate the proceedings of 
In this list were found the distinguished names of 
the Countess de Soissons, her sister the Duchess de Bouillon, and Marshal 
de Luxembourg. The first fled to Flanders, to avoid the severity and 
disgrace of imprisonment; the second saved herself by the help of her 
friene's ; and the last, after he had been some months in the Bastille, and 
had undergone a strict examination, by which he almost lost his reputa- 
tion, was set at liberty as innocent. Thus did the cruel Louvois, the War 
Minister, and the Marchioness de Montespan, ruin those who opposed their 
measures, La Vigoreux and La Voisin were burnt alive, on the 22nd 
of February, 1680, after their hands had been bored through with a red- 
hot iron, and cut off. Several persons of ordinary rank were punished by 
the common hangman ; those of higher rank, after they had been declared 
by this tribunal not guilty, were set at liberty ; and in 1680 an end was put 
to the Chambre Ardente, which in reality was a political inquisition, 


THE WAINWRIGHT POISONING CASE. 
(Extracted from Francis’s “ History of Life Assurance”). 


In 1830, two ladies, both young and both attractive, were in the habit 
of visiting various offices, with proposals to insure the life of the younger 
and unmarried one, The visits of these persons became at last a some- 
what pleasing feature in the monotony of business, and were often made 
a topic of conversation. No sooner was a policy effected with one com- 
pauy than a visit was paid to another, with the same purpose. From the 
Hope to the Provident, from the Alliance to the Pelican, and from the 
Eagle to the Imperial, did these strange visitors pass almost daily. Sur- 
prise was naturally excited at two of the gentler sex appearing so often 
alone in places of lenioees resort, and it was a nine days’ wonder. 

Behind the curtain, and rarely appearing as an actor, was one who, to 
the literary reader versed in the periodical productions of thirty years ago, 
will be familiar under the name of Janus Weathercock; while to the 
student of our criminal annals, a name will be recalled which is only to 
he remembered as an omen of evil. The former will be reminded of the 
“London Magazine,” when Elia and Barry Cornwall were conspicuous 
in its pages, and where Hazlitt, with Allan Cunningham, added to its 
attractions. But with these names it will recall to them also the face 
and form of one with the craft and beauty of the serpent ; of one too who, 
if he broke not into “the bloody house of life,” has been singularly 
wronged. ‘The writings of this man in the above periodical were very 
characteristic of his nature; and under the nom de guerre of Janus Wea- 
thercock, Thomas Griffith Wainwright wrote with a fluent pleasant egotis- 
tical coxcombry, which was then new to English literature, a series of 
papers on art and artists. An haditué of the opera and a fastidious critic 
of the Jcllet, a mover among the most fashionable crowds, into which he 
could make his way, a lounger in the parks and the foremost among the 
visitors at our pictorial exhibitions, the fine person and superfine manners 
of Wainwright were ever prominent. The articles which he penned for 
the “London,” were lovingly illustrative of self and its enjoyments. He 
adorned his writings with pl of his appearance, and—an artist of 
no mean ability himself—sketched boldly and graphically “drawings of 
female beauty, in which the voluptuous trembled on the borders of the in- 
delicate ;” and while he idolised his own, he depreciated the productions 
of others. This self-styled fashionist appears to have created a sensation 
in the circle where he adventured. His good-natured, though “ preten- 
tious” manner; his handsome, though sinister countenance ; even his 
braided surtout, his gay attire, and semi-military aspect, made him a favour- 
ite. “Kind, light-hearted Janus Weathereock,” wrote Charles Lamb. 
No one knew anything of his previous life. He was said to have been in 
the army—it was whispered that he had spent more than one fortune; 
and an air of mystery, which he well knew how to assume, magnified him 
into a hero, About 1825, he ceased to contribute to the Magazine ; and 
from this period, the man whose writings were replete with an intense 
luxurious enjoyment—whose organisation was so exquisite, that his love 
of the beautiful became a passion, and whose mind was a significant 
union of the ideal with the voluptuous—was dogged in his footsteps by 
death, It was death to stand in tie path—it was death ‘o be his friend— 
it was death to occupy the very house with him. Well might his associates 
join in that portion of our litany which prays to be delivered “ from battle, 
from murder, and from sudden death,” for sudden death was ever by his 
side. 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to visit his uncle, by whose 
bounty he had been educated, and from whom he had expectancies. His 
uncle died after a brief illness, and Wainwright inherited his property. 
Nor was he long in expending it. A further supp was needed; and 
Helen Frances Phoebe Techn with her sister Madeline, step-sisters 
to his wife, came to reside with Wainwright ; it being soon after this 
that those extraordinary visits were made at the various life offices, to 
which allusion has been made. Men. ’ 

On the 28th of March, 1830, Mrs. Wainwright, with her step-sister, 
made their first appearance at an insurance office, the Palladium ; and by 
the 20th of April a policy was opened on the life of Helen Frances Phacbe 
Abercrombie, a “buxom, handsome girl of one-and-twenty,” for £3,000, 
for three years only. About the same time a further premium was paid 
for an insurance with another office, also for £3,000, but for only two 
years. The Provident, the Pelican, the Hope, the Imperial, were soon 
similarly favoured; and in six months from granting the first policy, 
£12,000 more had been insured on the life of the same person, and still 
for only two years. But £18,000 was not enough for “ kind light-hearted 
Janus Weathascosk ;” £2,000 more was proposed to the Eagle, £5,000 to 
the Globe, and £5,000 to the Alliance; all of whom, however, had learned 
wisdom, At the Globe Miss Abercrombie professed scarcely to know why 
she insured ; telling a palpable and foolish falsehood, by saying that she 
had applied to no other office. At the Alliance, the secretary took her to 
a private room, asking such pertinent aud close questions, that she grew 


| irritated, and said she supposed her health, and not her reasons for in- 


At intervals the prayers he recited, when they bore im- | suring, was most important. Mr. Hamilton then gave her the outline of 
‘The executioner had meanwhile | a case in which a young lady had met with a violeut death for the sake of 


was going abroad, made her will in favour of her sister Madeline, appoint- 
ing Waiuwright sole executor, by which, in the event of her deuth, he 
would have the entire control of all she might leave. 

She then procured a form of assignment from the Palladium, and made 
over the ch pe in that office to her brother-in-law. Whether she really 
meant to travel or not is uncertain; it is possible, however, that this 
might have been part of the plan, and that Wainwright hoped, with forged 
papers and documents, to prove her demise while she was still living, for 
1 is diflicult to comprehend why she should have voluntarily stated she 
was going abroad, unless she really meant to do so. In this there isa 
gleam of light on Wainwright’s character, who, when he first insured the 
liie of Miss Abererombie, might have meant to treat the oflices with a 
“fraudulent,” and not a positive death, Whatever her rd/e in this tragic 
drama, however, it was soon played. On the night which followed the 
assignimeut of ler policy, she went wih her brother and sister-in-law to 
the theatre. The evening proved wet; but they walked home together, 
and partook of lobsters or oysters and porter for supper. That night she 
was taken ill. In a day or two Dr, Locock attended her. He attributed 
the indisposition to a mere stomach derangement, and gave some simple 
rewedies, no serious apprehension being entertained by him. 

On the Mth of December, sne had completed her will, and assigned 
her property. On the 2ist she died. On that day she had pariaken of a 
powder, which Dr. Locock did not remember prescribing ; and when Mr. 
and Mrs. Wainwright—who had left her with the intention of taking a 
long walk—returned, they found that she was dead. The body was 
examined ; but there was no reason to attribute the death to any other 
cause than pressnre on the brain, which obviously produced it. 

Mr. Wainwright was now in a position to demand £18,000 from the 
Various offices, but the claim was resisted; and being called on to prove 
an insurable interest, he left England. In 1835, he commenced an action 
against the Imperial. The reason for resisting payment was the alleged 
ground of deception; but the counsel went further ; and so fearful were 
the allegations on which he rested his defence, that the jury were aluost 

etrified, and the judge shrunk aghast from the implicated crime. The 
ormer separated unable to agree; while the latter said, a criminal and not 
8 civil court should have been the theatre of such a charge. In the fol- 
lowing December, the company gained a yerdict ; and as the forgery on 
the Bank of England had ben iscovered, Wainwright, afraid of appro- 
hension, remained in France. Here his adventures are wuknown. At 
Boulogne, he lived with an English officer ; and while he resided there, 
his host's life was insured by him in the Pelican for £5,000, Qne pre- 
mium only was paid, the officer dying in a few months after the insurance 
was effected. Wainwright then lelt Boulogne, passed through France 
under a feigned name, was apprehended by the French Police; and that 
fearful poison known as strychnine being found in his possession, he was 
pill Paris for six months, 

After his release he ventured to London, intending to remain only 
forty-eight hours. In an hotel near Covent Garden ib drew down the 
blind and fancied himself safe. But for one fatal moment he forget his 
habitual craft. A noise in the streets ed him: incnutiously he went 
to the window and drew back the . At the ve mops “a 
passing by” caught a glimpse of his countenance, and exclaimed, “ Rat's 

ainwright, the Bank forger.” Immediate information was giver to 
aia. au he was soon apprehended, and his position became feurful 
enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether the insurance offices should 
prosecute him for attempted fraud, whether the yet more terrible charge 
in connection with Helen Abercrombie shoula be opened, or whether ad- 
vantage should be taken of his forgery on the Bank, to procure his ex- 
carom for life. A consultation was held by those interested, the Home 

cretary was apprised of the question, the opinions of the law officers of 
the crown were taken, and the result was that, under the circumstances, 
it would be advisable to ey him for the forgery only. This plan was car- 
ried out, the capital punishment was foregone, and when found guilty he 
was condemned to transportation for life. 

His vanity never forsook him. Even in Newgate he maintained his 
exquisite assumption, triumphing over his companions by virtue of his 
crime. “They think I am here for £10,000, and they respect me,” he 
wrote to one of his friends, who would not desert him. Ep pointed the 
attention of another to the fact, that while the remaining convicts were 
compelled to sweep the yard, he was exempted from the degrading task. 
Even here his superfine dandyism stuck to him. Drawing down his dirty 
wristbands with an ineffable air of fogaaagy eh he exclaimed, “ They are 
convicts like me, but no one dare offer me the broom.” 

But bad as this might be for such a man, he brought yet harsher treat- 
ment on his head. As, previously to Helen Ahercrombie’s death, she had 
made her will in favour of her sister, the claim of the latter was placed 
before the various offices in which the life had been insured. While this 
was pending, Wainwright, thinking that if he could save the directors 
from paying such large sums, they would gratefully interfere for the alle- 
viation of tis misery, wrote a letter giving them certain information, 
coupled with a request or condition that they should procure a mitigation 
of punishment. iat this revelation was may be j from the united 
facts, that it saved the offices from pa ing the policies, and that when they 
communicated it to the Secretary of State, an order was immediately sent 
to place him in irons, and to forward him instantly to the convict ship. 
If his position were bad before, it was worse now; and he whose luxury 
a rose leaf would have ruffled, and whose nerves were so delicately attuned 
that a harsh note would jar them, must have been fearfully situated. He 
had played his last card, and he had lost. When he wrote from Newgate 
be had claimed for himself “a soul whose nutriment was love, and its 
offspring art, music, divine song, and still holier philosophy.” In the 
convict ship he shrunk from the companionship of the men with whom he 
was associated, and his pride revolted from bring Pieced in irons without 
distinction like them. They think me a desperado! Me! the companion 
of poets, philosophers, artists, and musicians, a desperado! Yon will 
pal at this—no, I think you will feel for the man, educated and reared 
as a gentleman, now the mate of vulgar ruffians and country bump- 
kina, 

It is evident there was no change in him. He was just as much a 
selfish, coxcombical charlatan as when, fifteen years before, he wrote in one 
of his art-papers of “exchanging our smart, tight-waisted, stiff-collared 
coat for an easy chintz gown with pink ribbons ;” when he touched so 
lightly but luxuriantly on “our muse or maid-servant, a good-natured 
Venetian-shaped girl,” and of “ our complacent consideration of our rather 
elegant figure, as seen in a large glass placed opposite our chimney 
mirror.” Others might be ashamed of self-idolatry ; he gloried in it, 
Such was his description of himself; and who that has it will ever 
forget that other description of him as ry i | by Gabriel Varney ? 
“Pale, abject, cowering, all the bravery rent from his garb, all the gay 
insolence vanished from his brow, can that hollow-eyed, haggard wretch, 
be the same man whose senses opened on every joy, whose nerves mocked 


atevery perilP? ; 
The career of Wainwright is instructive. From the time that he quitted 
the world under influences too 


the simple rule of right, he wandered over 
fearful to detail, and he died in @ hospital at Sydney under circumstances 
recapitulated, 


too painful to be 
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notorious Belay.” d ( 
gotten; let us briefly recall the very remarkable circumstances which 
dragged it from the obscurity for which nature had intended its owner. 

About the year 1540 there was residing in North Sunderland, a widow 
lady named Skelly, who was possessed of copyhold property, and had a 
leasehold interest in some mines and lime-works, as well as a daughter 
beautiful, accomplished, and fascinating. At that time there came across 
the Border a man named J.C, Belany, who commenced practising as a 
surgeon, though without a diploma, and made an attempt to revive a 
taste for the ancient and noble sport of “ faleoury,” without any suc- 
cess. He was generally considered harmless enough, though with the too 
common trick of shooting with a long bow; and those who knew hin 
best could only describe him as being too great a fool to deserve a worse 
character. 

Belany, however, in an unlucky hour for her became enamoured of Miss 
Skelly ; ‘and his addresses having been received with favour, and approved 
of by her mother, they were married in February, 1843. Belany then 
gave up such practice as he had, went to live with his mother-in-law, and 
occupied himself with the management of the mines and lime-works. 
Six months after this arrangement, Mrs. Skelly went the way of all flesh. 
Belany explained that her death had been “caused by a bilious fever ;” 
and, in October, 1543, Mrs. Belany having attended the Court of the 
Lord of the Manor, at Bamburgh, and been admitted in the Koll as de- 
visee-in-fee, under her father’s will, immediately surrendered to her hus- 
band and herself as tenants-in-fee. 

Matters having been thus settled, Belany, who was then thirty, and his 
spouse, Who was twenty-two, continued to reside in North Sunderland till 
May, 1844. At that time Belany, who was a man of “aspiring vein,” 
mentioned his intention of bringing his wife to London, giving her a 


instances in which persons have been poisoned by friends and near rela- 
tions for the sake of some paltry sum of money, payable at their death, 
almost defy calculation. 

To an ordinary mind, the idea of comparing any sum, however great, 
with the value of a single human life, would seem preposterous and absurb. 
Yet in no end of cases do we find an amount which would hardly seem 
temptation enough for the commissiun of a petty larceny, inducing persons 
not only to risk forfeiting their own lives on the seaffold, but to dismiss all 
human pity from their breasts, and watch with fiendish satisfaction the 
sufferings of those bound closest to them by the ties of nature, as they 
sink beneath the fatal power of the poison administered by hands that 
should have cherished and protected them. Even the holy love of mothers 
for their children, the instinct that seems the firmest planted in all female 
bosoms, has in how many instances been sacrificed for the sake of a few 
shillings to be paid down to them upon their murdered babes’ coflins ! 

A few years since, the community at large was horrified by the discovery 
of frequent murders, committed for the most part by mothers on the per- 
sons of their own children, solely in order to obtain the miserable suis 
paid by the “ Burial Clubs” for funeral expenses, when any of their mem- 
bers died. It had, indeed, horrible as the statement may appear, become 
a regular system ; the lives of children were bartered for these burial fees, 
with little more compunction than a grazier would exhibit in disposing of 
his flocks for the shambles. So frequent were these murders, that people 
began to look upon these burial clubs as positive incentives to infanticide, 
until, by the strong force of popular opinion, the societies were for the 
most part done away with. Yet, in their principle, the burial clubs were 
not more objectionable than any other form of life assurance. They had 
their origin in the universal prejudice in favour of a “ respectable” burial— 
a prejudice which some have sneered at, but which is, for all that, deeply 


| rooted in most human hearts, and is by no means the most mischievous 


| when the last scene of life’s drama was played 


glimpse of fashionable life, and leaving her in town while he weut to wit- | 


ness some grand hawking exhibition, which was to take place on the 
Rhine. Accordingly, having, on the 3lst of May, had two wills drawn 
up, by which they left their property to each other, and witnessed by a 
farm-steward and a shoemaker, Mr. and Mrs. Belany left home, and, on 
the 3rd of June, took up their quarters at the Euston Hotel. Next day, 
however—that is, the 4th June—they hired rooms for three weeks, at 
Mile End; and when they removed thither that afternoon, Mrs. Belany 
appeared in perfect health, and in the evening went out to a theatre. 


Next day, the 5th, Mr. Belany ordered his wife a black draught, and she | 


was sick all day; and dating from the Euston Hotel, as if still there, he 
wrote to a friend, saying she was “rather unwell from the fatigue of tra- 
velling.” Ov the 6th she seemed to have quite recovered—went out in 
the morning with her husband, and amused herself in the evening with a 
piano. Yet, on that day, he wrote that she was “ unwell, and attended by 
two medical men, who were apprehensive of a miscarriage.’ On the 7th, 
again, she appeared in excellent health. 

On the previous day, however, as it afterwards turned out, Mr. Belany 
had gone to a surgeon whom he knew at Stepney, to say that he was in 
the habit of taking prussic acid medicinally, but that he could not get it 
genuine, and therefore requested his acquaintance to procure some, At 
the same time, he ordered acetate of morphine and other drugs; and the 
articles were sent. 

At length the fatal day, the Sth of June, arrived. It was a Saturday, 
and before seven in the morning, the landlady of the house heard Belany and 
his wife conversing cheerfully. At seven, Belany, ringing the bell, ordered a 
tumbler of hot water and a spoon. Half an hour later, the servant, being 


in the parlour dusting the furniture, as usual, he asked her to leave, as he | 


had some letters to write, and would ring when he wished breakfast. 

The girl did so ; but ere a quarter of an hour elapsed, he shouted for as- 
sistance, and the landlady, running up stairs, found Mrs, Belany on the 
bed, lying on her back insensible, with her eyes closed, and foaming at the 
wets “ For God’s sake, do something,” said she to Belany ; “I’ve seen 
my own girls in fits, but nothing like that.” “It is no fit,” he replied, 
“but disease of the heart, of which her mother died twelve months ago.” 
The landlady then urged to send for a doctor; but Belany said he was a 
doctor himself, Ultimately, a medical man was summoned ; when he ap- 
peared, he found Mrs. Belany dead, and said there must be an inquest. 

While matters were in this state, Belany wrote to a friend in the North 
that his wife was still unwell, “that one of the medical men pronounced 


her heart to be diseased’’; and this letter, as was afterwards shown, must | 


have been posted as late, at least, as the evening after her death. 

On the morning of Monday, the 10th of June, the Coroner’s inquest was 
held, but the inquiry was adjourned for the purpose of a post-mortem exa- 
mination ; and thereupon a sufficient quantity of prussic acid was found in 
the stomach to cause death. On the evening after this examination, Be- 
lany and some other persons called on one of the medical men to inquire 
the cause of death; but the latter gave an evasive answer; and Belany 
coming again, told a queer story. He had, he said, been in the habit of 
taking prussic acid medicinally ; and had been bothered with a bottle of it, 
out of which he could not get the stopper. In trying to do so, he hap- 


pened to break off the neck, and pouring the prussic acid into a glass, in | 


the bedroom, went for a moment into the parlour. While there, he heard 
a shriek, and on his hurrying back, Mrs. Belany said, “Oh, dear! I’ve 
taken some of that hot drink ; give me some water.” Belany, being ques- 
tioned as to what was done with the bottle, said he had got rid of it in 
some vacant ground. After making this statement to the medical man, 


the wretched individual wrote a variety of letters, giving the same account | 


of the affair to his fumiliars. 

The consequence of all this was, that Belany was apprehended and 
tried at the Central Criminal Court, on the 21st of August. He was per- 
pectly calm and collected; he pleaded, “ Not guilty.” The trial lasted for 
two long days. There existed no doubt, of course, as to the cause of his 
wife’s death ; and the question was, whether prussic acid had been taken 
by mistake, from being incautiously left within her reach, or whether Be- 
Jany had been guilty of the capital crime of administering the poison. The 
jury, admonished that to allow twenty guilty men to escape was less objec- 
tionable than to condemn one who was innocent, returned a verdict of 
“Not guilty.” Belany, having heard the result without any manifestation 
of feeling, bowed slightly to the bench, and withdrew. 


In order that the members of these clubs might, 
out, escape the degradation 
of a pauper’s grave, they voluntarily deprived themselves of certain com- 
forts during life, and from their savings raised a fund which should enable 
their surviving relatives to inter them decently when they were gone. It 
was simply life assurance upon a minor scale, the only difference being 
that, in ordinary life assurance, the sums received upon the death of the 
assured are generally somewhat large, whereas in burial clubs the sum 
paid to the members’ relatives seldom exceeded a few pounds. Yet for 
sake of this wretched gain, mothers would destroy the lives of their own 
children, wives murder husbands, husbands kill their wives ! 

Poisoning was the usual mode of death resorted to, and from the large num- 
ber of eases in which the crime was detected, and that, too, very often after 
the victim had been long since buried, without anyone’s suspicions being 
aroused, it is terrible to think how many more may have been murdered 
that we have never heard of —nor ever shall until the grave reveals its se- 
crets, tow many may have fallen victims to the fiendish eupidity of some 
Joved and trusted relative ; may have been buried without question ; the 
fees for their interment—the price of blood, for which the deed was done— 
paid unsuspectingly ; while surgeons, if called in at all, called in too late 
either to save the victims, or to form the least suspicion of the foul work 
going on, unhesitatingly certified their death from natural causes. 

We have been at some pains to collect a few out of the many cases of 
poisoning which occurred between the years 1846 and 1851, when the system 
of burial clubs was at its height, and in which the inducement to commit 
the deed would seem, as we have said, so preposterously out of proportion 
to the enormity of the crime, that we could hardly credit them were they 
not well authenticated. 

Vor instance, we read of a married couple, named Pimlett, who in the 
year 1846 resided at Runcorn. They had three children, all of whom 
they had entered as members of a burial society. Upon the 6th of March, 
in that year, one of the three, an infant, died ; a second died upon the 21st 
of the same month ; and on the 27th of April following, the third and only 
surviving child became violently ill, A surgeon saw this child, and he at 
once suspected something wrong. Accordingly, he communicated his sus- 
picions to the Coroner, who caused the bodies of the other two children to 
be exhumed, and chemically examined. The result of the examination was 
the discovery of a considerable quantity of arsenic in the body ofeach. It 
was also ascertained that arsenic had been likewise administered to the 
surviving child; and the evidence given in the matter clearly established 
the fact that the mother had poisoned her two children, and had attempted 
to poison the third, for the sake of obtaining the wretched sum paid by 
the burial club upon the death of any of its members. 

Again, another ease of wholesale poisoning, in which the sole object of 
the murderess was to obtain money from a burial-club, occurred at Bar- 
netby-le-Wold, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire, in the month of June, 1847. 
A married woman named es Ann Milner, was tried upon three separate 
indictments charged with the wilful murder of three persons, all connected 
with her by family ties, the victims being, respectively, her mother-in-law 
and two sisters-in-law. Acquitted on the first charge, and found guilty 
upon the second, the other indictment was not proceeded with, but the 
murderess was sentenced to death, and Jeft in Lincoln goal for execution. 
The sentence, however, was not carried out ; for, owing to the negligence 
of the gaolers who had charge of her, she managed to escape the scaffold 
hy committing suicide in her own cell afew hours before the time fixed for 
her execution. But, before doing so, she confessed the justice of her con- 
demnation, admitting that she had poisoned all three of the persons with 
whose murder she was charged. Mary Milner, the mother-in-law of the 
prisoner, was the first victim. She was a member of a funeral club, which 
allowed £10 to the relatives of a member dying. £5 of this was paid 
over to the prisoner immediately upon the death of her mother-in-law, for 
the purpose of burying her victim ; but it would seem that there was an 
obstacle to her obtaining the whole sum, as the poor woman had a hus- 
band, who would, of course, be entitled to it. The prisoner, however 
had foreseen this difliculty, and provided for it. The husband also ha 
arsenic administered to him as well as the wife, but not with like results. 
He did not die, but was nevertheless reduced to a state of hopeless imbe- 
cility from the effects of the poison. ‘The evidence given in the case of 
the sister-in-law does not say anything about her being in a burial society, 
as well as the mother. The inference seems to be, that the two younger 


of human weaknesses. 


| women were poisoned for the same reason as the husband—to prevent 


their taking any share of the money to be received from the burial club. 


| Three murders actually accomplished—four attempted—for a £10 note! 


“ After having been tried and acquitted,” says Maxwell, “in the pride of | 


his innocence, he sought the domus; though the placens uxor was want- 
ing. No ovation awaited him ; for, most perversely and irreverently dif- 


fering from a learned judge and an enlightened jury, the North Sunderland | 
fishermen, on the evening of his arrival, hanged their distinguished towns- | 
man in effigy before his own door. ‘To hang Mr. Belany ‘n person was | 


ultimately resolved upon ; and, next evening, the whole posse comitatus of 
the town, with a regular apparatus, repaired to the abiding-place of the 


doomed one. Mr. Belany, however, declined the intended honour, and, | 


levanting through the back door, escaped strangulation for the nonce. 
Irritated at losing time in rigging a gallows for which a tenant was not 

rocurable, the Northumbrians turned their fury on the house. oh 
Nouching Mr. Belany’s subsequent history and adventures, little, [ believe, 
is known correc'ly. Some say he has been gathered to his fathers ; others, 
that he has migrated to the Continent.” 


POISONING FOR BURIAL-FEES. 

FEw persons, we imagine, have ever bestowed tle slightest attention 
upon criminal statistics, or even read in the most casual way the accounts 
of the more serious crimes committed from to time amongst us, without 
having been struck by one astounding fact—a fact so wonderful, and , at 
the same time so deplorable, that were there not so many well-authenticated 
instances to prove it, it would be utterly incredible. We allude to the 
trifling nature of the inducements which have so often sufficed to lead to 
murder. Sometimes a matter of a pound or two—nay, of a few shillings 
even, has been enough to cause the wilful sacrifice of human life. We 
have met with cases where a brutal murder has been committed for the 
sule object of gaining possession of {he cluikes the victim wore, and the 


One curious feature in this case, and one that is generally met with in 
all similar cases of poisoning for burial-fees, calls for a brief remark. It 
is the gross bungling manner in which the murders are committed. In 
the first place, arsenic, the most easily detected of all poisons, is the one 
almost universally employed. Nor is that all. As in most cases of the 
kind, so also in this, the poison was purchased in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the criminal’s residence, from a shopkeeper, who, according 
to his own evidence, “had known the prisoner some years.” ere seems 
to have been little or no attempt to conceal the fact of the purchase of the 
arsenic—so important a link as it is, too, in the chain of evidence. A 
simple statement to the effect that it is bought to destroy rats or mice, 
“and not to poison anybedy with,” ‘(as this prisoner told the shopkeeper) 
appears to have been all that was considered necessary to disarm any suspi- 
cion of the contemplated crime. 

Indeed, it would almost seem as if the utter disregard of the value of 
human lite, which alone could lead to murder in such cases, served in some 
way to make the murderer blind even to the importance of his or her own 
safety—so little trouble or ingenuity do they exercise to conceal their 
guilt. The poison is frequently administered, too, with the same want of 
caution. This woman, Milner, simply mixed the arsenic for her mother-in- 


Jaw in a cup of sago, and for another of her victims in a pancake; in | 


both cases it was well known that she had prepared the poisoned food with 
her own hands, and the remains of both were simply thrown away where 
any one who chose to look for them might find them. 

Inthe months of August and September, 1848, an investigation was 
carried on which occupied commbdintdte time, and served in no slight de- 
gree to increase the fearful notoriety which the county of Essex had at that 
period acquired from the many cases of poisoning which had been dis- 
covered there. The matter under investigation was the death of Thomas 
Hani, a blacksmith of Tendring, near Thorpe. Ham was a young man, and 


had been in good health till within two months of his death, 

after too days’ illness. His wife had been repeatedly heard to threate, rr 
life, and had openly declared her wish that he might die, as she prelerrs 
another man to him. Her hushand did die, and in a very few days 8... 
wards the widow married her paramour. Suspicions were, of coun: 
aroused, and the body of the deceased was examined by Professor Tay : 
who discovered in it fifteen grains of arsenic—a quantity suflicien: 
kill five people. Dh 

It was stated that the wife of Ham was instigated to the crime }y 
woman named May, who was executed at Chelmsford, for poisoning |, 
own brother, a few weeks only before the murder of Ham was commu, 
a singular instance of the eflects of capital punishment in deterring others 
from crime. The fate of her old companion seemed to exercise hut jj, 
influence upon Mrs. Ham. This woman May, it is’ said, “left a cons 
sion, by which a clue has been vbtained to a deliberate system of poisoning 
(we quote the published account), existing in this district, and practis 
by a large number of women for the purpose of obtaining the fees paid by 
the ‘Burial-Clubs, or as they are here called ‘ Death-Clubs,’ on the , 
cease of their husbands and children.” 

An appalling case of wholesale poisoning, for the sake of burial(v, 
was discovered at a place called Guestling, near Hastings, in the yey 
1849. A woman, named Mary Anne Geering, poisoned her husband pi 
three grown up sons, all of whom were members of the Guestling Bene:; 
Society. It seems that, in this society, upon the death of any meinber 
every other member subseribes one shilling towards the funeral. Ther 
were upwards of one hundred members, so that Geering’s widow receive 
more than £5 upon the death of each of her victims. Her husband yy, 
the first. He died suddenly, on the 13th of September, 1848. His widow 
applied to his club for burial-money, which was paid without any suspicjy, 
being excited as to the cause of his death. On the 27th of Decemiy; 
following, George Geering, one of the woman’s sons, died, like his father 
suddenly. Again the club was called upon, and again the burial-monyy 

aid. Avother son, named James Geering, died on the 6th of March, and 

is burial-money was paid over, in like manner, to the mother. Not satis. 
fied, however, with the deaths of three members of her family, the wretched 
woman, it appears, made two attempts upon the life of her surviving son, 
He was saad aie day with violent sickness, in the same manner as })\s 
father and his brothers had been taken ill. Taking warning by their fate, 
however, the young man obtained medical assistance, and recovered. }}y; 
it was only to be again submitted to his unnatural mother’s attempts 
Very soon after he was taken ill once more, in exactly the same way, ay 
this time the surgeon detected arsenic in what he threw off his stomar) 
The key thus found to the mystery of sudden deaths occurring constant}; 
in this devoted family, it was not long before the poisoner was arrested 
on the charge. ‘Ihe bodies of her husband and two sons were disinterred, 
and it was at once discovered that they had all been poisoned. The evi 
dence given upon the trial, though entirely circunstantial, was conclusive, 
and she was pronounced guilty, and sentence of death was pened upon 
her. She listened to the sentence with apparently but little emotion, 
but, after her removal to the condemned cell, the spiritual admonitions of 
the chaplain awakened her to a consciousness of the terrible guilt she had 
incurred, and she made a full confession of her crimes. 

She was executed on the 2Ist of August. A newspaper pereriph at 
the time said, “ In consequence of the fearful revelations made by the nu- 
merous trials for poisonings which have recently taken place, as to the 
inducements to crime held out by the burial clubs, these societies have been 
almost totally abandoned in all parts of the country.” 

In the month of March, 1850,2 woman, named Anne Merritt, was con- 
victed at the Central Criminal Court of poisoning her husband, James Mer- 
ritt. The deceased was a turncock of the East London Waterworks 
Company, and, with the exception of a slight cold, appeared to be in good 
health. On the 24th of January, he was seen in the yard of his house 
retching violently, when he said he had been drinking some broth and a 
cup of hot tea upon it, which he expected had made him sick. He con- 
tinued affected with painful thirst and sickness, and had some gruel, 
which his wife made for him. In the afternoon he died. It appeared 
that a few days before her hushand’s death, the prisoner had been talking 
with a neighbour respecting the death of an acquaintance, a member of a 
burial club, upon whose death his widow had received £7 10s, Upon 
which the prisoner said, that if anything happened to her husband, she 
would be entitled to the full benefit. The evidence clearly established the 
fact of his having been poisoned by white arsenic. She was sentenced to 
death ; but a petition was got up in her behalf, and her sentence was com- 
muted to transportation for life. 

In the month of July, 1850, William Ross, a youth of nineteen, was 
convicted, at York, of the wilful murder of Mary his wife, by administer- 
ing to her arsenic, in treacle. In this case the inducement to commit 
the murder was the sum of £4 6s. 6d., to be paid at her death from two 
burial clubs, of which she was a member. He had been heard to say to 
his wife, “ Thou’s worth more dead than quiek,” alluding to the fees to be 
paid on her death. mponorery| after her death, he sent for the burial 
club money. He was executed for his crime in front of York Castle. 

We have already stated that the county of Essex had obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety from the number of poisoning cases occurring there. 
One woman, residing at Clavering, in that county, indeed, was looked upou 
in the village as a professional poisoner. Her name was Sarah Chesham. 
She bad been tried at the Chelmsford Assizes, in 1847, upon a charge of 
poisoning the illegitimate child of Lydia Taylor, but acquitted. Tn 1848, 
she was again tried for poisoning two of her own children; but, although 
the evidence was most cogent, and left very little doubt of her guilt, she 
obtained a verdict of acquittal upon that oecasion also. She was subse- 
quently implicated in another charge of poisoning, and again escaped jus 
tice ; and the woman May, whom we have already mentioned as having in- 
stigated another woman to murder her husband, declared, after her own 
condemnation, that she had herself been originally instigated to the com- 
mission of murder by Sarah Chesham. Finally, in September, 1850, the 
notorious poisoner, Sarah Chesham, was once more arrested, at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, on the charge of having murdered her husband, 
Richard Chesham, by administering to him arsenic. It may well be imagined 
that, with the terrible notoriety the prisoner had acquired in the village, where 
there was much gossip about poisoning, and “how bad husbands could be 

t rid of,” suspicion was readily excited when the woman’s husband died. 

e Coroner resolved upon one more attempt to unravel the mystery of 
this secret and diabolical syste. The contents of the deceased’s stomach 
were analyzed, and arsenic was found therein. In a cupboard of the house 
was found a bag of rice, which proved to have arsenic in a small pro- 
portion mixed up in it, raising a suspicion that the murder had been per- 
petrated by the administration of minute doses. Before the Coroner's 
jury there appeared to be a great deal of prevarication with a view to 
screen the prisoner. A woman named Phillips, gave, with great hesitation, 
highly incriminating evidence, on which the prisoner declared that the 
fact was that Phillips had applied to her for a poisoned pill. ‘The prisoner, 
who went by the nickname of “Sally Arsenic,” seemed to have studied the 
action of the poison deeply. Indeed, her previous trials, by enabling her 
to hear the medical witnesses upon the subject, served merely as lessons 
to her how to administer the poison with the least fear of detection. Dr. 
Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, who analyzed the stomach of Richard Chesham, 
said, in the course of his evidence, “ that he had been examined upon the 
previous trial of the prisoner, and he, upon that occasion, in her presence, 
described the nature of arsenic, and its mode of action.” So Chesham, 
acting upon the information thus received, accomplished her last murder 
in a much more artistic manner than any of her others. She was, how- 
ever, found guilty, senteneed to death, and executed on the 25th of 
March, 1851. Since this period, owing to the legislative enactments 
against the sale of poisons, and from the circumstance of burial clubs hav- 
ing fallen out of favour among such of the agricultural population as 
had no taste for poisoning their nearest relatives, this class of crimes 
appears to have greatly decreased. 
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THE RUGELEY NUMBER OF THE (PRICE TW< PENCE. 
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PLILUS TUR AIDED TIQVOES 


THE RUGELEY TRAGEDIES. 


Ir any of our readers should think a justification 
necessary of the course we have this day adopted in 
making familiar to the publie eye the various scenes con- 
nected with that fearful series of tragedies which, within 
this past few weeks, have sent a thrill of horror through- 
out the land—if they think we are to blame for having 
transferred to our columns these speaking likenesses of 
that hitherto obscure circle of individuals, whose names 
have heen on the lips of almost every man, woman, 
and child in the three kingdoms since the first in- 
telligence of these tragedies became bruited abroad 


to them we reply, that we conceive in what we have 
this day done we have only fulfilled the office that 
devolves upon us as the conductors of an_ illus- 
trated journal. We cannot agree with that squeam- 


ishness which allows long wordy descriptions of 


places and individuals to be perfectly admissible, and 
which refuses to tolerate those productions of the pencil, 
the skilfully indicated lines of which are more sugges- 
tive than columns upon columns of the best-written de- 
scriptions. Does even one of our readers believe that 
“The Times,” or any other of the Morning Journals, 
would not readily avail themselves of the means which 
we possess and make use of, were it only possible to 
adapt them to the exigencies of a daily newspaper ? 

The labourthat we have been for weeks engaged in, and 
the results of which are now before the reader, was not 
entered upon with the idea of pandering to a mere vul- 
gar cxriosity. Our object was to lay baie a great social 
vice, Which is gnawing away at the very core of society, 
and which every day shows to be rapidly on the in- 
crense—namely, the fearful amount of gambling in 
iuman life for the sake of pecuniary gain. Any one 
who scans these columns with attention, will approve 
the spirit in which we have performed our task. 

We shall now proceed, without further preface, to give 
4 resumé of the more remarkable cireumstances con- 
nected with the Rugeley tragedies since these were first 
brought to light. We shall, in this 
account, use the facts, and occasion. 
ally the very words, of our contem- 
poraries, when we find that these 
agree with the results of the compre- 

ensive inquiries which we have 
caused to be instituted by special 
correspondents on the spot. 
SHREWSBURY RACES — POLESTAR, 

THE WINNING HORSE—“ BURN- 

ING” BRANDY AND WATER. 

Among the strange admixture of 
‘ompany that thronged the Shrews- 
‘ry Tace-course on the morning of 

he 13th of last November were two 
individuals, both of whom appeared 
. be deeply interested in the results 
of the forthcoming race. One of 
‘bese had more the cut of the gentle- 
man about his figure and dress than 
hic other, and had the reader seen 
ht ie would have guessed him to 
“ een much the younger of the 

, although there was only a 
sd ‘ears’ difference between their 
Tespective ages, He was tall and 
with 2, ace was thin and pale, 
Fak pi —, and a small, 
tive of | atiecw orth ie Natt a 
where Lo : ide e Leicestershire, 
perty, and oseessed some little pro- 
,_)> and kept a few race-horses. 


Ppl that his ostensible profes- 
he hp on of 4 solicitor, and that 
tttain pees &t Watling. It is very 
mee however, that he was a con- 
Courses a o the various race- 
in term : ; ie Midland districts, both 
Was not ne out of term, and that he 
sporting unknown _at the different 
Polis, | averns in the Metro- 


lis legal practice, therefore, 


any 
Y; must have been very trifling. 


THE TALBO! ARMS, RUGELEY. 


“hl 


TNE MAYPOLE, RUGELEY. 


Among his tolerably large circle of friends he was a 
universal favourite, for his easy good nature and the 
mildness of his disposition. 

The companion of this gentlemanly-looking young 
man, was an individual some 30 years of age, but 
appearing several years older. He was of a Jargeish 
build, though not moré than 5 feet 7 inches in heigh*, 
~~ broad about the shoulders, having a big head, 

rather a thick bull-neck. His complexion, which 
was florid, gave to his features rather a coarseness of 
expression ; his scanty hair was of a lightish-brown, and 
was worn brushed back. The top of his head was 
almost bald. There was nothing of the sporting man 
about his style of dress, for he was clad ina black 
ee and his hat was encircled with a broad mourning 
panda, 

Were the reader a connoisseur in matters of the 
toilet, his educated eye would have detected the true 
provincial cut about this person’s apparel, which gave him 
perhaps more the appearance of a gentlemanly farmer 
than of a practitioner of the science of medicine, which 
he really was. He had a pleasant nod and an agreeable 
smile for almost everyone ; and yet, despite this appa- 
rent cheerfulness, he must have been sadly wretched at 
heart, for he was at that moment involved in deep 
pecuniary difficulties, which threatened, unless his 
“book” on the forthcoming race turned out well, to 
deprive him of house and home, and banish him for a 
time from the society of his fellow turfites, of which he 
seems to have been passionately fond. Need the reader 
be told that the younger of the two individuals, whose 
portraits we have attempted to sketch, was John Par- 
sons Cook, and that his friend was William Palmer, 
the sporting surgeon of Rugeley ? 

Cook’s horse, Polestar, entered for the Stakes, 
won. The owner was naturally enough elated with his 
triumph, for, as happens at all races, a good deal of 
money changed hands, and Cook’s pocket-book was 
crammed full of bank-notes. Good fellow as he was, 
he gave a dinner at the Raven, at 
Shrewsbury, on the 14th, and treated 
his guests to foaming beakers of pro- 
vincial champagne. After indulg- 
ing freely in the foreign wines of 
an English country town, 150 miles 
from London, the owner of Polestar 
took to brandy and water to restore 
his British sohdity. Tossing off his 
glass, he complained that there was 
something in it which burned his 
throat. That night he was ve 
drunk, and very sick, and very ill. 
His money he deposited with his 
friend Ishmael Fisher, sporting wine- 
merchant of Shoe Lane, Holborn. To 
him he gave £700 to keep till next 
morning, expressing his belief, at the 
same time, that Palmer had “ dosed” 
him for the sake of the money. If 
such had been Palmer’s intention, 
would he have left Cook at such a 
moment? He neither followed him 
from the room when his stomach re- 
belled, nor did he go near him all that 
night. This neglect showed, indeed, 
how hollow was his friendship, but it 
almost proves his innocence. Guilt 
would have been much more officious. 
All this, it must be remembered, hap- 
pened on the Wednesday. “On 
Thursday morning, the 15th,” says 
Mr. G. Herring, “Mr. Cook came to 
my room while we were waiting for 
breakfast. He drew me to the win- 
dow, and began speaking to me about 
money and racing matters. During 
the conversation the name of Mr. 
Palmer was mentioned, but I cannot 
recollect by which of us.’ I remarked, 
‘How about that brandy-and-water 
you had?’ And he replied, ‘Oh, 
that villain did me, From the pre- 
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vious conversation I remarked, ‘You mean Palmer?’ aud he said 
*Yes,’ I then observed, ‘It’s a very serious thing to accuse a gen- 
tleman of such a thing; what coal be his motivef’? and he replied 
in a sorrowful tone, * You don’t know ’ He then continued talk 
ing about racing matters, and [ interrupted him Ly saying, “Go | God, if 
you suspect this man of such a thing. how con you xo b ck, and brea fast 
with him?’ He again replied, in an absent imanner, as he was walking 
towards the door, ‘Ah! you dou’t know al\.’” 


COOK AND PALMER AT RUGELEY—COOK’S ILLNESS 
A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

In spite of what we have narrated above, Cook and Palmer were very soon 
friends again, and brother sportsmen. In the afternoon they started to- 
gether for Rugeley, where Mr, Cook engayed a room at the Talbot Arms, 
exactly opposite to the snuggery inhabits d by Mr. W illiam Palme is 
Thursday seems to have been a dus non, but on Priday Mr. Cook dined 
with his friend, returning to the Talbot in a state of perfect sobriety. On 
the following morning he felt qualmish and uncomfortable, He threw 
up acup of coffee administered by the chambermaid, and afterwards a 
basin of broth sent by Mr. Palmer. On Monday morning he was better, 
and able to eat something, but he still lay stretelied on his yellow-curtained 
bed at the Talbot Arms. The same day William Palmer, it appears, 
hurried up to London, to get his friend’s accounts settled with respect to 
Shrewsbury races. Mr. Herring, to whom Cook had hinted his suspi- 
cions regarding the brandy and water, called on Palmer at his town 
lodging, 8, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, in compliance with a letter re- 
ceived from Palmer that morning. “I inquired of him,” states Mr. Her- 
ring, “how Mr. Cook was; when he said, ‘Oh, he is all right ; the physi- 
cian has given him some calomel, and recommended him not to come out, 
being a damp day ; and added, * What I want to see you about is settling 
his account,’ holding out half a sleet of note-paper. 1 rose slightly to 
take it, when he said, ‘You had better take it down,’ tearing some letter 
paper, and pushing it towards me at the time, with pen and ink, saying, 
¢ What I have here will be a check against you.” 

Mr. Herring, it appears, held three £200 bills of exchange, one drawn 
by Mr. Cook and accepted by Palmer, the others drawn by Palmer and 
accepted by Cook. One of these liad been settled at Shrewsbury; the 
remainder were now paid and cancelled. ‘The various sums to be received 
amounted to £1,020, but of this £110 was refused, on the plea of a set-off. 


THE PILLS— 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1856, 


He therefore wrote word to Mr. Cook, ut Mr. Palmer's, Rugeley, to the | 


effect that he had not been able to remit £350 he was to have sent to 
Mr. Padwick, but that he hud duly sent a cheque for £450 to Mr. Pratt, 
the lawyer usually employed by Palmer in his monetary transactions, A 
telegraphic reply was directly returned by Palmer from the nearest station 
to Rugeley, requesting him to advance the amount necessary to make Mr. 
Padwick all right, and that he should be repaid on the ‘Thursday. Mr. 
Herring prudently declined. 


Subsequently, when the origiwal memoran- | 


dum sent by Palmer to Colwich was sought for, it appeared that his in- | 


fluence had availed to procure its restitution, Cousequently no legal 
proof exists that it was in his handwriting. 

On the Monday night Cook took two pills, which made him excessively 
ill. He screamed wildly, rolled his eyes about, and beat the bedelothes 
with his hands, while his head moved convulsively, and his limbs soon 
after straightened. Mr. Palmer, being sent for in haste, gave him some com- 
forting words, two more pills, and a thick, dark-coloured draught, which 
smelt like opium. The sick man vomited almost immediately, but there 
was no appearance of the pills, and preseatly he fell into a refreshing 
slumber. The laudanum, if such it was, had been administered in too 
large a dose for the state of the stomach after so much irritation—other- 
wise it might have soothed him into a sleep from which there would have 
been no awaking. During Tuesday, the 2Uth of November, lalmer, known 
not to have any large practice, goes to a chemist’s shop in Rugeley, and buys 
6 grs. of strychuine, and 2 drs. of prussic acid. In the afternoon of the same 
day, Mr. W. H. Jones, a surgeon of Lutterworth, and a personal friend of 
Mr. Cook, arrives to look alter the sick man. Old Dr. Bamford, aged 52, 
had been called in before, and had preseribed two opiate pills, which Mr. 
Palmer himself had from him. Mr. Jones slept in the same room with his 
friend ; the foot of the beds were opposite to each other, the room being suili- 
ciently large, and Mr. Cook lying between the door and the window. A 
little after eleven Mr. Palmer went across and gave the sick man two pills 
supposed to be morphine ; vomiting ensued, but the pills remained on the 
stomach. About midnight Mr. Jones undressed luiaself and turned in. 
He had not lain down above twenty minutes, when his friend called to 
him in alarm, and begged that Mr. Palmer might be sent for immediately, 
That gentleman was 1 his bedside within three minutes, foolishly volun- 
teering tie remark that he had never dressed so quickly in his life before. 
He then gave him two pills which he brought with him, saying that they 
were ammonia pills—a preparation never kept ready made up, because of 
evaporation. A terrible scene now ensued. Wilaly shrieking, the patient 
tossed about in fearful convulsions ; his limbs were so rigid that it was 
impossible to raise him, though he entreated that they would do so, as he 
felt that he was suffocating. Every muscle was convulsed ; his body bent 
upvanes like a bow; they turned him over on his leit side; the action 
of the heart gradually ceased, and he was dead. 


THE MISSING BETTING-BOOK—THE POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION—AN | 


INQUEST IS SUMMONED. 

The chambermaid who attended on Mr. Cook during his illness, stated 
that she noticed a small book with a clasp to it lying on the looking-glass. 
Since Mr. Cook’s death it could not be found. About ten minutes after 
he expired, Mr. Jones, the surgeon, came out of the room, and requested 
her to goin. She did so, and found Mr, Palmer there. 
ing the pockets of a coat, which she imagined to be Mr. Cook’s, and she 
noticed also that he looked under the pillows and bolster. When Cook’s 

ents were subsequently searched, only £15 was found in his pockets. 
ith reference to the missing betting-book, Mr. Palmer coolly observed, 
that it was of no consequence, as all bets were now null and void. 

The death of Cook was communicated to his relatives in London. 
His father and mother are both dead, and his relatives, who are not nu- 
merous, are on the mother’s side. Palmer, when he heard what had been 
done, is reported to have exclaimed, “Good God! why, he has no rela- 
tives!” A Mr. Stephens, who married Cook’s mother, and with whom, 
it rs, Palmer was acquainted, and, correctly enough, did not 

in the light of a relative, immediately set off from town to Ruge- 
ley. At one of the stations on the way down he met Win. Palmer. This 
was not by appointment, for Palmer was on his way up to London. 
Palmer immedi hfkos 
Stephens’s company. Mr. Stephens took up his quarters in Rugeley at 
the Talbot Arms, He and Palmer anoeaeel a friendly together ; but 


betting-book. Aiter consulting a solicitor, a post-mortem examination was 
determined on. Palmer took part in this, and in his diary there 
exists an entry to the following effect :—“ Attended pos/-mortem examina- 
tion upon poor Cook.” ‘The result of this examination discovered no 
sufficient cause to account for death. One doctor thought there 
was congestion of the brain, though Mr. Monkton’s assistant, Mr. 
Devonshire, positively swore that there was no extravasation of blood, 


nothing to produce pressure or irritation, either on the brain or the spinal | 


cord. At this point the deceased’s step-father, Mr. Stephens, cut the 
cr knot, by conveying the stomach, &c., to Dr. Taylor, of Guy’s 
ospital, for chemical analysis. A jury was also summoned, and an in- 
— opened, touching the mysterious decease of the late John Parsons 
THE PALMER YAMILY—LIFE OF WILLIAM PALMER—HIS MARRIAGE, 
— the inquiry into the mysterious circumstances attendant on the 
desch of John Parsons Cook, let us glance for a while at the antecedents 
@ is friend and fellow-turlite, Palmer. Of course the town of Rugeley 
was in a state of inteuse excitement, and people gave free expression to 


tne suspicions that were rife with reference to the dying moments of the | 


unfortunate man, Palmer’s fellow-townsmen were, however, more or less 
divided in opinien as to how far he was compromised by the facts that had 
oozed out. Some maintained nim w be perfectly innocent ; others re- 
garded him as certainly guilty. These latter called to mind, in connection 
with his previous life, some Very suspicious circumstances, more than one 


of which, too, were of but recent oceurrence. Before we enter upon these, 
however, let us say a word or two respecting the family of which he is a 
member. 

In a substantial red brick house, overlooking Rugeley churchyard, there 
dwells the widow of the founder of the Palmer family, a timbet-merchant 
and sawyer, who amassed very considerable wealth in a space of time so 
brief as seemed to reflect on the judgment or industry o! his less fortunate 
neiglibours. He is deseribed as having been a coarse, unscrupulous, insolent, 
pushing fellow. He made his money by guing into the timber trace,and buying 
up, from the neighbouring uobility and geutry, “ those excrescences of na- 
ture grown by Providence to pay the debts of gentlemen”—trees, Stories 
ure rife of his sharp practices with careless sellers and dishonest stewards 
and agents. A former steward of the Marquis of Anglesea is said to 
have been associated with him in defrauding his noble master. It is 
enough for our purpose to know that when he died (of an apoplectic fit) 
he left (to his widow chiefly, for her life, with portions to each of the sons) 
a considerable fortune—as much as £70,000, it is said. 

Both sons and daughters had been born to this prosperous couple. One 
son was a lawyer, another a clergyman, a third a surgeon, a fourth a corn- 
factor, a fifth a timber-merchant. There were likewise two daughters ; 
oue still unmarried, and who lives with her mother, and is kindly spoken 
of by the poor; the other, who was married, has been dead for some time. 

If all the stories rife in the neighbourhood of Rugeley respecting the 
doings of old Mrs. Palmer, should prove to be true, the present generation 
of the Palmers may plead asan excuse for any venial shortcomings on their 
part, that they had not the advantage of the best of mothers. Some of 
her letters toa man of the name of Duffy, and left by lim in a port- 
manteau at the Shoulder of Mutton public-house, have been recently un- 
fairly disclosed to tle town, aud are considered to justify the accumulated 
comments of fifteen years of scandal. The marriages of some of the sons 
were so unlucky as by increase the popular conviction that the family was 
not amiable, Neglect, drunkenness, and separations seem to have been 
the rule. 

William Palmer, who was born at Rugeley, in 1821, was apprenticed 
when a youth to a Mr. 'Tylecote, of Haywood, surgeon. He had the re- 
putation of being a wild young man, with plenty of money to spend, and 
with indulgent parents, who never attempted to rule him. After a time 
he went to London, where he became a pupil at St. Bartholomew’s, and 
receiving the diploma of the College of Surgeons in 1546, he returned to 
Rugeley, to practise his profession, but patients, it seems, were not forth- 
coming. 

There was residing at Rugeley at that time a Mr. Benjamin Thirlby (the 
same individual towhom allusion will frequently be made in the course of this 
narrative), who fulfilled the duties of medical assistant to Mr. Salt, a most 
respectable surgeon of that place. He was familiarly known throughout 
the county as “Ben at Salt’s.” Ben had the reputation of being a capital 
man of business; and Palmer, thinking that if he secured him, a practice 
might possibly be got together, made the necessary overtures, and was suc- 
cessful. This act of his was not, however, generally admired by his co- 
professionals ; and it does not appear to have effected the contemplated 
result, for patients still fought shy ; and Palmer, in disgust, took to the turf. 
Ere this happened, he had taken a far more important step—in other 
worus, he had secured himself a wife. 

More than twenty years since a retired Indian officer pitched his tent 
at Stafford, with a low, vulgar woman, who was at once his housekeeper 
and mistress. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel, and his name was Brooks. 
The name of the housekeeper was Mary Thornton, and she, it seems, was 
subject to wild fits of ungovernable passion. The old Colonel, evidently a 


| man of feeble mind, though strong appetites, would flee from her anger to 


a neighbouring tavern, and there seek refuge till the storm had blown over. 


| Not unfrequently, however, she would track him to his retreat, and drag 


him home in ignominious triumph. Indeed, as it is naively remarked in 
the neighbourhood, “he might as well have been married.” One night 
the old Colonel was found lying dead upon the floor—a recently-discharged 
pistol by his side. This was in 1834. By a will dated July 27, 1833, he 
bequeathed to Anne Thornton, the illegitimate offspring of his Zieison with 
his housekeeper, nine houses at Stafford, besides land, and the interest of 
20,000 sicca rupees, for herseif and her children; and appointed Dr. Ed- 
ward Knight, a highly-respectable physician of Stafford, and a Mr. Dawson, 
her guardians and trustees. To Mary Thornton, the mother of Anne, the 
Colonel bequeathed certain property, which was to pass to the daughter at 
the decease of the mother. 

Anne Thornton is reported to have been painfully sensible of her own 
false position as an illegitimate child, and it is said that she was habituated 
to look upon herself as an outcast—a being of an inferior order—one who 
should be deeply grateful to any man who would bestow his name upon a 
creature unrecognised by the laws, and tainted from her birth, Her first 
love was unpropitious, But the fountains of that great deep, a woman’s 
heart, had been broken up. The ark of her existence now drifted to and 
fro, recklessness at the helm, and hope in the hold, until the waters of dis- 
appointment decreased, and the keel grated on the strand. Her mountain 
of Ararat was William Palmer. 

Palmer is spoken of as displaying at this period peculiarly fascinating 
manners when in the society of women. This is not at all unlikely ; for 
he appears to be one of those individuals who wake up for the want of 
brilliant parts by the assumption of a certain superficial amiability, which 


| over, What has been called a liberal man. 


\-he only 


tely took a ticket back to Rugeley, and kept in Mr. | 


An : | wife, one would have thought that 
eventually Mr. Stephens’s suspicions were aroused in resp ct to the missing | Bad oh vats 


causes them to be regarded as universal favourites by their own, as well 
as by the pone sex. 
Later in life, Palmer still preserved his 


atble manners. He was 


| always popular with the poor, and was liked by the public generally. Since 
He was search- | " 


he has become a betting man he has never shown himself secretive of 
sporting news of value, and he seemed always glad to put money in the way 
of poor men eager for the excitement, savs the risk, of betting. These 
qualities obtained for him considerable influence in his own town, and in 
the sporting circles of the midland and northern counties. He was, more- 
Ask the servants at the various 
hotels he frequented within thirty miles of his native town, and they will in- 
variably speak of him as “a nice, pleasant sort of gentleman.” But he was 
never —— Latterly, his companions have been of a low class, and 
iifered from them in his temperate habits and equable tact of 
manner 

Palmer’s marriage with Miss Thornton took place in the year 1847. 
His bride was under age. She was a clever, amiable, pretty, accomplished, 
and loveable girl, having, moreover, a clear income of £200 a-year; her 

mother gave her besides a present of £700. 
Many now speak of her almost with affection, and the poor of Rugeley 
still deplore the loss of a most sympathising benefactress. With such a 
William Palmer would have lived in 
contented obscurity in his snug two-storeyed cottage, standing a liitle eff the 
strect, with its three square windows above, and one on either side of the 
door. At that time he was following his profession with steadiness and tle 
prospect of success, His house was furnished with some degree of ele- 
gance; he had a handsome carriage, and was not troubled in pecuniary 
matters. Moreover, he had no connexion with the turf, and, altogether, 
was somewhat of a “catch” in this dull neighbourhood. And as he stood 
at his door, or at the little gate in front, his eyes must have often alighted 
on the legend beneath the Talbot Arms, the swinging and creaking sign of 
the hostelry over against him—Himani nihil alienum. Unhappily, his 
medical studies appear, by the well-thumbed pages of a work upon poisons, 
to have been chiefly directed to the properties of prussic acid, strychnia, 
and deadly narcotics; while the best-filled bottle in his surgery is said to 
have been one of tartarised antimony, So fond, indeed, was he of fatal 
drugs that he once owned a horse named Strychnine. The most fatal poi- 
son of all to himself was his love of horses—his passion for the turf. Ac- 
customed from his earliest infancy to live among horses—for Rugeley fair 
_ is famous throughout the midlawd counties—he acquired the expensive 
habits and unscrupulous practices of the horse-dealing fraternity. Paber 
eventually became an owner and breeder of race-horses, and betted freely 
and largely. “Such,” say sporting men; “were his powers of ‘ squaring,’ 
as exhibited in the cases of The Postboy and The Postman, that it was not 
surprising he should succeed in winuing two Great Leamington and Shrews- 
bury Handicaps. The Chester Cup he brought off by accident, for the 
| report goes that if a confiding public had taken a fancy to have backed 


| Goldfinder for £300 or £400 more, the intention was to have let him , 
main in the stable. Latterly he came out in force with Nettle anq Th 
Chicken.” 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that Mrs. Thornton, the m rther of 
Mrs. Palmer, was a person of eccentric Labits, She still lived at Suitorg. 5. 
keepinz any servants, though possessed of considerable property. Soine | 
time after Palmer’s marriage, he ealled upon her, and requested her to 
him some money. He also invited her to go 2nd live with her daughter, s),. 
refused to give him the money, and he left her much incensed. The yy, 
woman afterwards, fearing that Palmer would ill-treat her daughter o, 
return home if she did not comply with his request, went to the bar 
having rrocured £20, forwarded it to him. She is reported to hay, 
that if she went to reside under the same roof with him, she would not ji; 
a fortnight. These forcbedings proved to Le true, for she subsequently wer; 
to live with her daughter, and four days afterwards she was a cory 
In accordance with Colonel Brooks's will, her property descended to ho 
daughter, whose husband thus became possessed of a respectable incon.e, 


M bis 


BLADEN’S MYSTERIOUS DEATH—DEATHS OF PALMEK’S CHILDREN yp 
OF HIS WIFE. 


The year following Mrs. Thornton’s death—some few years ag 
Bladen, a col ector for Charrington’s brewery, who dabbled suflici: 
turf transactions to make him a defaulter to his employers, came to Rive. 
ley on a visit to William Palmer. It would seem, if public rumour 4, 
worthy of credit, that William Palmer had borrowed £400 from the spor. 
ing bagman, and it is probable that the hope of recovering this suin j , 
duced the unfortunate man to become the guest of his debtor. Howey: 
this may be, he had no chance of taking it out in board and lodging, |, 
less than a _..k he fell desperately sick, and after William Palmer and }; 
assistant and subsequent partner, Mr. Benjamin Thirlby, had exhauste; 
their skill, old Dr. Bamford was called in to “ prescribe a mixture.” Ney; 
theless, the patient died. His wife arrived when he was already insensi} |, 
but in a few minutes she was hurried outof the room,and never again allow. 
to behold him—because decomposition had set in so rapidly! She w,. 
also dissuaded from carrying the corpse to London, the expense of w\iic); 
William Palmer greatiy exagyerated. Rumour goes on to say that tie 
latter handed the widow a cheque for £60, and some loose cash whic) |\. 
had found in the pockets of the deceased. On Mrs. Bladen expre-si 
her surprise at the smallness of the amount, her husband having left Lo. 
don, as she believed, with £200 in his pocket, Palmer replied that, since 
Bladen had been in Rugeley, he had been betting heavily, and had heey 
unfortunate. Lor Mrs. Palmer was greatly agitated when she heard «{ 
Bladen’s death, a. exclaimed, “ My poor mother died when on a visit 
here last year—and now this man, What will people say ?” 

What wiil people say, indeed! Beyond these deaths, there were also 
other grounds for suspicion. Of five children, the offspring of their mar 
riage, four died in infaney—the last in January, 1554, Ere, too, a few short 
munilis had gone by, it was destined to be the poor mother’s turn, 

Aithough the will of Colonel Brooks would seem clear enough to any 
one who was ignorant of law, and although, in the present state of the 
law, it would be sutlicient, yet it was discovered by the legal frateruity 
some years since, that the language conveying the bequest to Anne Thora. 
ton was not suiiciently forcible to conve, it to her absolutely, but on! 
ive her a life-interest in it; consequently at ler decease, it was liabie 1) 
be claimed by the heir-at-law to Colonel Brooks. Under these ei: 
stances, there would be nothing unsual in Palmer’s insuring his wite’s jile 
in order to protect himself from the inevitable loss which must ensve in cas 
of her decease. And since her property consisted of seventeen acres oi 
land, valued at between three and four hundred pounds per acre, besiles 
nine houses, and the interest of the sicca rupees—probably aitugetler 
worth at least £400 per annum, upon which he had borrowed largely trow 
his mother—there could be no doubt of his haviag such an interest in his 
wife’s life as would justily insurance, though certainly not to the amount 
eventually effected. In January, 1854, Palmer seems to have insured 
her life for £5,000 in the Norwich Union, aud during tie following 
March, in the Sun, for £5,000 ; an insurance was also effect? “3. *he Scot- 
tish Equitable for £5,000, It appears that proposals for insurance were 
made to other offices, but whether these were made in case ot the rejec- 
tion of other proposals, which were eventually accepted, we are aot ina 
position to say, 

On Monday, the 18th of September, 1854, Mrs. Palmer accompanied 
her sister-in-law, Miss Sarah Palmer, to a concert at St. George’s Lall, 
Liverpool. ere the former lady, perhaps, caught cold, and on her re- 
turn to Rugeley next day she appeared to be very unwell, ‘The following 
morniog her husband took up to her room a ~~ of tea with sugar in it, 
but no milk, and some dry toast. Soon afterwards vomiting commenced. 
Whatever substance she received, tea, gruel, and once a little arrowroot, 
was prepared by the servant girl Eliza Tharm, but administered only by 
Mr. Palmer or Ann Bradshaw, a deaf old nurse subsequently called in. 
On Sunday Dr. Bamford (aged 82, be it remembered) was sent for, and 
being given to understand that the case was one of English cholera, 
though the patient was then suffering from constipation, he prescribed 
some pills containing calomel and colocynth, and an opening drauglit. 
On Tuesday evening he again called, | found that only one pill had 
been taken, and that the bowels were still unmoved. This was the last 
time he saw her. She died on the folllowing Friday, and at her 
husband’s request, he, without a moment’s hesitation, signed a ceriili- 
cate that she died of English cholera. Another medical gentleman, Dr. 
Knight,—one of the antiquities of Stafford, he being also above 80 years of 
age,—the deceased’s very deaf guardian, also signed the certificate witi 
equal facility. He saw the patieut twice on Monday, when she was too 
much reduced to hold any conversation with him, However, her lius- 
band supplied the deficiency, and described all the usual symptoms of 
English cholera. It does not appear that he ordered pas fs bat a 
sinall dose of diluted prussic acid, to relieve the reiching, nor is there any 
reason to believe that he made any further inquiries on the subject till 
Saturday, when he heard that the poor lady had expired on the previous 
day. A third medical man, Benjamin Thirlby, Palmer’s partner, likewise 
saw the sick woman. It was on the day she died, and when she was so 
completely prostrated as to be unable to answer any questions, ‘Thirlby 
recommended some arrowroot and brandy, which the nurse promised to 
give her. In addition to tne medicines prescribed by the doctors, it ap- 
pears that Mrs. Palmer frequently took effervescing draughts, which were 
given to her by her hiesliend: “They were given in my presence,” said 
the nurse, “in this way :—He brought some clean water in a glass, and a 
spoon with some powder init. He put the mixture into the water, and 
when he stirred it with the spoon it effervesced. 11 looked like the ordi- 
nary effervescing draughts, and Mrs. Palmer used to say that they were 
very refreshing, and did her more good than anything else. She took 
these draughts two or three times in the course of the day.” 

During the illness of the poor woman, her chief,and iudeed only anxiety 
appears to have been for her little boy. Wheu the clergyman came to 
visit her and to pray with her, she asked his prayers on her dear child’s 
behalf. Of five children, the fruits of her marriage, he, the eldest 
born, was the only one that survived, and he had ever been to her a source 
of deep anxiety, Whether or not any dark suspicions ever crossed let 
sind as to the cause of death of her other dear babes, it is impossible to 
say. One lady, however, relates, that while staying with Mrs, Palmer at 
the sea-side, whither she had gone fur the benefit of her health, speaking of 
her child, she one day said, “ My dear boy—I hope he is safe !” aud then, 
quickly recalling her words, she exclaimed, “1 mean, I hope he is well.” 

Shortly after the poor mother’s ceath, Palmer placed the little fellow, 
then between six and seven years of age, under the eare of Mrs. Sali. 
When he brought the child to her, he appeared greatly affected, and, with 
tears in his eyes, said, “I have brought dear little Willie to you. It was 
Annie’s desire, and I wish to carry out my dear wife’s last injunction, which 
was to place him under your care.” 

The nurse tells us that when poor Mrs, Palmer was at her last gasp she 
rang the bell, and Mr. Palmer came up. _ “ He did not quite come round 
the bed. I said to him, ‘I fear Mrs, Palmer is dying? He appeared 
very much hurt, and went out into the next room, and returned again 
dircetly. I think that then she was gone. After she was dead, I siayed 


_with her twenty minutes. 1 went into the next room to Mr. Palmer. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


red quite anconscious of what had taken place. [ asked him to 
att tle t rapdy Upon this he looked at me, and said he thought 
1 been asleep, rubbed his hands, and le appeared a litle 
mer chronicles his wite’s death in his diary in this wise:— 
Sent, 20th, Eriday.—My poor dear Anne expired at 10 past 1.” Nine 
. after he writes :—* Oct. Sth, Sunday.—At church. Sacrament.” 
T ; mort t remains of his dend wile were laid be side those of her mother 
rs it « sporting bagman, in the family vault of the Paliners, in Rugeley 
pee yard, According to all accounts, at his wife’s funeral l'almer an- 
i to ‘be greatly distressed. Nine months afterwards, however, when 
i . id-servant, Eliza Tharm, gave birth to an ilegitfmate child, which 
os ‘and of which there is little doubt he was the father, people thought 
ey jus grief had been assumed for the nonce. ge 
Mrs, Palmer being dead, application was made to the various insurance 
who paid the amounts without a murmur, though not, it appears, 
without some suspicion, for it has since come out that the London 
wanazer of the Norwich Union communicated with the Sun Office, and 


| withholding payment until a full inquiry had been made into | 


‘hc mreuunstances attending the death of the deceased. The directors of 
Sj) Office, however, thought that, as three medical men had signed 
‘ertiicate pronouncing Mrs. Palmer to have died of diarrhoea, they 
would not be justitied in postponing payment, Actiug upon this impres- 
“the Norwich Union and the Scottish Equitable thereupon paid the 
Nevertheless, suspicion was rife in the town, and the matter was 


money. : 4 . - 
aren hinted at by sporting men fur away from the county of Stafford. One 
ol Yorkshire trainer was heard to observe at the following Epsom Meet- 


ing: “ Hoi’s noa going to win Oakes as hoi poison’d woile.” At New- 
market too, where Palmer, as a betting man, was well known, an old man, 


come mouths since, in answer to an inquiry about Palmer, observed, | 


“What, do you mean Palmer, of Rugeley ? _Oh, es, 1 know him; the 
man whom the little boys in Rugeley say poisoned his wife. Mund, it’s 
only the dittle boys in Rugeley say so; J don’t.” 


PALMER'S BROTHER WALTER—I1S HABLTS—II8 ILLNESS—THE INSUR- 
ANCES ON HS LIFE—THE BOTTLES OF POISON IN THE STABLES OF THE 
JUNCTION INN—WALTER PALMERS DEATII, 

Palmer had a brother named Walter, possessed of his own unhappy 
taste for racing and betting. He succe.ded the tather in the business of 
the timber-yard, which had been the foundation of the old man’s 
fortune, but in the hands of the son it turned out a losing concern, 
Devoting more time to his betting-book than to his ledger, he failed both 
as a corn and timber merchant, and became bankrupt in 1549. 
wife was a Miss Millerest, a ladylike and accomplished person, still 
most prepossessing in appearance, the daughter of a Liverpool ship- 
juilder. and possessed of an income of £450 a-year. Her sister had 
married /tr Joseph Palmer, and strongly dissuaded her from entering such 
afuoily- of course, in vain. ‘The union was an unhappy one, owing to 
yperate habits, Wile residing in the Isle of Man, he had an 
tack of delirium tremens, during which he attempted to cut his throat. 
With great reluctance Mrs, Walter was compelled to separate from him, 
thouch they seem to have been always tende:ly attached to one another. 

iu December, L854, less than three mouths after his wife’s death, Wil- 

Lan Palmer appears to have entertaine! the design of insuring Walter Pal- 

mers life for no less a sum than £52,000, Lroposals were made to six 

offices with this view, as follows :— 


The Solicitors’ and General ............... £15,000 
‘The Prince of Wales .. 13,000 
The Universal ..... 13,000 
The Indisputable 14,000 
The Athenaum .. 14,000 
The Gresham 15,000 

otal ascccosssarysteiveisese £82,000 


Of the six proposals above-mentioned, there is evidence that four of them, 
at least, crac, the Solicitors’ and General, the Prince of Wales, the 
Universal, and the Indisputab!e, were introduced directly or indirectly by a 
Mayfair solicitor, named Pratt. ‘The Prince of Wales office accepted, and he 
gave his check for £2710 13s. 4d., recciving back £106 12s., as commuted 
commission. A Mr. Greville, a solicitor in St. Swithin’s Lane, brought 
the proposal to the Universal office, and told the Secretary (Mr. Impey) 
to send the acceptance paper to him, and the policy and the renewal 
notices to Mr. Pratt. Mr. Greville also requested Mr. Lnpey to allow 
him to withdraw the proposal if the directors of the Universal resolved 
to decline it, he proposal referred to Mr. Waddell, surgeon, of Stafford, 
as medical referee, and to Mr. Cheshire, the — of Rugeley, as a 
friend who had known him for some years. Mr. Waddell reported Walter 
Palmer to have been, on the 5th of April, “ healthy, robust‘ and tempe- 
rate ;” but added in a note, under the head of “ Opionion on the Life”— 
“Most confidential, His life has been rejected in two offices. I am told 
he drinks, His brother insured his late wife’s life for many thousands, 
and after first payment she died. Be cautious.” The proposal to the In- 
disputable Office originally came through a Mr. Webb, who said that a 
frend of his, a solicitor in Old Boswell Court, was requested by Pratt to 
get an insurauee effected somewhere for about £14,000. Mr. Robertson, 
the secretary of the office, said he would make inquiry; and inquiry having 
‘wen made, the proposal was declined. The united premiums upon the 
six policies, taking them all round at 25 9s. cent., the per centage 
charged by the Prince of Wales Office, would amount to £4,469 per 
nnim, a sum which it was very improbable that William Palmer could 
have paid, considering that he had to get a bill for £1,500 discounted by 
Pratt, to enable him to pay the premium on the Prince of Wales policy. 
On the 81st. of January Pratt wrote to William Palmer, stating that he 
had got the £13,000 policy from the Prince of Wales, and that it was now 
all right. In other letters to Palmer he cautions him against pressing on 
the other insurances too fast, adding, “What would the Sun or Norwich 
Union say (these offices had not then paid the claims made upon them in 
Tespect of the death of Mrs. Palmer) of your speculations, if the Soli- 
citors’ and General Office were to offer them any of the risk?” The pro- 
posal was made to the Gresham on the 28th of July last; but the office 
refused to accept it, unless upon the condition that no claim should be 
made, under any circumstances, for five years. 

In April last, while these assurance proposals were flying about like 
lisil, Walter Palmer removed from Earl Street, Stafford, to Castle Terrace, 
Close by the Railway Station. A man named Thomas Walkenden received 
soine 30s. a week to live with him. Walkenden’s chief busmess seems 
0 have consisted in supplying his friend and master with gin. Some- 
tives there was a eask in the house, but more frequently a bottle was 
procured as required, ‘Che average consumption exceeded a quart per 
em, and a bottle, perhaps, three quarters full, was placed by his bedside 
“ery night, with a water-jug and a glass, Not unfrequently the wretched 

“a would toss off half a tumbler of raw spirits at a gulp, and then turn 
quite black in the face. At an early hour of the morning Walkenden 
‘tu aeup of coffee, which he would swallow and cast up again. 
“hi he would “set himself up” by drinking three or four glasses of gin 
‘ter, Ie was constantly complaining of pain all over him, but par- 
under the shoulder-blade; he also coughed every morning very 
and expectorated a great deal. 

t Palmer was very anxious to have his life insured, as his brother 
liad promised to lend him a sum of money as soon as the insu- 
‘as effected. Te had no idea, however, of the amount of the pro- 
“als that had been sent in, Mr, Waddell, the surgeon, who very pro- 
ly gave the confidential caution to the Universal Office, says—*' met 
“i out walking about the middle of July last, when, in a conversation I 
‘With him on the Castle-knoll, he stated that he owed his brother 
iam £400, and he wished to repay it; that [ had prevented him in- 
sarin: his life several times ; that I must be aware his habits were entirely 
“ered; that he then only drank three glasses of bitter beer in the day, 

Aud that he eat like a ‘thresher. ” 
ee 3rd of August, Walter Palmer went to Liverpool and saw his 
ie, aud remained with her for five dai ys, keeping perfectly sober while 
an) ole-holder was no longer at his elbow. He returned on the 9th, 
ae ie to Rugeley, and spent the day with William Palmer. On Sun- 
ra ey 12th, Mr, Ys the surgeon, called upon him, and found William 
er there, and Walter Palmer intoxicated. He called in the afternoon 
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of the same day, when the door was opened by William Palmer, who said 
that lis brother was so nvisy aud intoxicated 
him. On the following day, Wi »the Wolverhampton 
Races, On the Tuesday Walter also went to Wolverhan plop, accom. 
panied by his evil genius Waikenden, and niet his brother on the race- 
course. William Palmer has the following entry in his diary;— 

“14th August.—Went by Staifurd to see Walter; came home by gig 
from Wolverhampton.” 

George Whyman, assistant to Mander and Co., wholesale chemists of 
Wolverhampton, tells us that William Palmer came to their shop on that 
day, between a quarter past twelve and a quarter to one o'clock, and pur- 
chased an ounce of prussic acid and some other articles of him. This 
statement Palmer firmly denies, as may be seen by the engraved fac-simile 
of his letter given on another page. Strange to say, the “ boots” at the 
Junction Hotel, Stafford, states that on this day Palmer gave him two 
bottles, wrapped up in white paper. “I could tell from the feel that they 
were bottles. They were about four inches ‘ong. He told me to keep 
them till he asked for them again, and not to expose them to the air. He 
came afterwards, on the same day, and fetched them away. He was away 
about an hour, and when he came back he told me again to take care of 
them. He said nothing more that day. He called the next morning and 
asked me for them again. I brought them down to the stable to him. He 
took one of the bottles out of my hand, and, taking a very small bottle, 
about one and a half inches high, he poured a little of what was in it 
into the larger bottle, and then back into the smaller bottle. Mr. Lloyd, 
the landlord, came in when we were there, and I walked out of the stable 
door and left them together. Mr. Palmer only took the very small bottle 
with him, and left me the others to keep for him. In the evening he 
came again, and told me to put the bottles in his gig.” 

The landlord of the Junction says that he remembers going into his 
stables on Wednesday, the 15th of August, and seeing Palmer there with 
the “boots.” “ Palmer was in the act of pouring something out of a small 
bottle into a large one. The large bottle was about as large as an ounce 
or two-ounce bottle. The contents of the small bottle were white like 
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| water. I said,‘Good morning, Mr. Palmer; how is your brother this 


morning?’ He replied, ‘ He is very ill indeed ; he is very weak and low 
indeed.’ He added, ‘I am _ going up to see him, and take him something 
which will stimulate him, Dr, Day is attending him, but he is not so well 


| acquainted with his habits as I am, and taking his drink away from him 


and giving him medicine will not do for a person who has been in the habit 
of drinking, and T hope this will do him good? He also said, ‘ He went, 
very foolishly, to the races yesterday, and it might have been the death of 
him, from the state he was in” He continued to say, what a sad thingit 
was that people would injure themselves by drinking themselves to death, 
On the Saturday previous, William Palmer came to me and asked me for 
a bottle of the very best old brandy for his brother. He took it away with 
him, telling me that if his brother wanted any more, I was to let him have 
it, and he would pay for it.” 

This scene with the bottles, it must be recollected, transpired on the 
Wednesday. Now let us see how Walter Palmer was going on in the 
meantime. On his return home from the races on the day before, he was 
quite drunk, but Walkenden did not the less supply him with gin to drink in 
the night. All next day, Wednesday, he was in liquor. Mr. Day called to see 
lim, but was told by Walkenden that Walter was at the races. Walkenden 
has since admitted that Walter Palmer was not at Wolverhampton races 
but was at home, and did not go out all day. As regards William Palmer, 
he slept at Rugeley on the night of the 15th, and left home the fullow- 
ing morning, stating that he was going to Ludlow races. He did not, 
however, go to the races, but went to Walter Palmer’s house, at Staford, 
where he received, in the course of the day, a telegraphic message from 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith,a solicitor,of Rugeley, and a very intimate friend, stating 
that a horse of his (Palmer’s) was likely to win the Ludlow stakes. ‘his 
messaze, directed to Palmer at the Stafford station, showed that Smith was 
cognisant of his movements throughout the day. 

t was exactly thirty-two minutes past two o’clock when this message 
arrived. At that very moment Walter Palmer, who had been drinking 
hard for the previous six-and-thirty hours, drew his last breath, his bro- 
ther William and Walkenden being at his side. Twenty minutes pre- 
viously he had been suddenly seized with an attack of apoplexy. ls 
his brother’s corpse was cold, William Palmer commissions the “boots” at 
the Junction Hotelsto take a message to the Stafford railway station to 
be telegraphed to London requesting a friend to lay £50 on a particular 
horse—most probably his own horse entered at po faci for, at a quarter 
= four, despite the melancholy event that had transpired so recently 

fore his eyes, his anxiety as to the results of the race is such that he 
sends this message to the clerk of the course—* Pray, Mr. Frail, send me 
word who has won the Ludlow Stakes.” 


WILLIAM PALMER VISITS WALTER'S WIFE—SENDS THE INSURANCE 
POLICY TO PRATT—THE OFFICES REFUSE PAYMENT—MAKES A 
DEMAND ON WALTER'S WIFE—PROPOSES TO INSURE THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE BATE, ESQ.—MORE “HOT” BRANDY. 


Walter Palmer died on the 16th of August. The next day his brother 
William proceeded to Liverpool to make the wife of the deceased acquainted 
with the melancholy event. She naturally asked him why he had not 
written or telegraphed to her, for up to this time she had in iguo- 
rance of her husband’s illness even. ‘I'o this Palmer replied, that Walter 
told him he could write himself if he wanted her. Mrs. Palmer says she 
proposed to go off to Stafford instantly to see her poor husband before he 
was buried, but William Palmer observed that they had been obliged to 
close him up in lead, and that her going woutd be of no use, for she could 
not see him. Under the head of the 27th of August is the following en- 
try in Palmer’s diary :—‘ Went to Statlord with George and ‘Tom to follow 
Walter to his grave at Rugeley.” Walter Palmer was buried in the same 
grave with Mrs. William Palmer, Palmer, senr., Mrs, Thornton, William’s 
four children, and Bladen. 

Now that the brother, hermetically closed in lead, was under the green 
turf of Rugeley churchyard, it was time to see about the £13,000 due from 
the Prince of Wales Life Insurance Oflice. The necessary papers were 
accordingly despatched to Mr. Pratt ; Dr. Day, who had attended Walter 
Palmer a short time previous to his death, but who had been refused ac- 
cess to him by the oflicious Walkenden the day before it took place, certi- 
fying that his patient died of apoplexy. This time the offices not merely 
hesitated, but positively withheld payment. ‘They had been told that the 
insurance was intended to cover an advance made by Mrs. Palmer; but it 
now transpired that the assigument had been made in favour of William, 
in consideration of an assumed loan of £400, though the deceased had ac- 
tually received no more than £60, Other circumstances occurred to excite 
snspicion, and the result was, that the different offices combined for their 
mutual defence, in case any claim should be made upon them. 

Baulked at the unexpected turn affairs had taken, Palmer, who was 
dreadfully pressed for money, knew not which way to turn. He, first. of 
all, writes to Walter’s wife, asking her to pay him sundry sums, which he 
stated he had advanced to his brother. First of all, “ £85 lent on the draw- 
ing-room furniture ;” then a mysterious £40, which “ you know all about ;” 
next, bills amounting to £200. “TI feel certain poor Walter must have 
told you how very, very often, and on very many occasions, | had stood his 
friend, and I believe T and his dear mother (except yourself) were the 
only friends he had on earth. I only wish his career through life had been 
a different one. He might have been alive, but, poor fellow, he is dead 
and buried, and I hope and trust he is gone to Heaven,—With kind re- 
gards, yours ever truly, WALTER PALMER,” 

To this letter Mrs. Walter Palmer replies, “Poor Walter’s explanation 
to me, over and over again, was that you had insured his life for, I think 
he said, £1,000, and that you had promised to advance him £500 of the 
money, but that you had put him off from time to time, and were just 
giving him a few pounds now and then to go on with until you could find 
means to pay him the whole. Now, if that is true, and I am much dis- 
posed to believe it, you are the proper person to pay all that he owes.” 

From the above, it is very evident that neither husband nor wife knew 
that the life had been insured for £13,000, or that proposals had been 
sent to different offices for as large a sun as £82,000. 

As Palmer took nothing by this move, he casts about for another life 


and fixes on that of George Bate, a decayed farmer, employed by him as a 
hind of furm-bailiff on a sinall scale, but whom Palmer deseribes in the 
proposal papers as a gentleman aud an esquire, desirous of imstring his 
life fur £25,000, John Parsons Cook and Cleshive, the postmaster, were 
the two reierees. In the statement made by Bate to Inspector Field, and 
in the one he made to our special correspondeut, the reader will flud sume 
curious particulars relating to this affair, The insurance oilices by this 
time were well up to the class of customers they had to deal with, and they 
therefore engaged a detective to visit Rugeley and to make inquiries. 
These resulted in the proposals being declined. Whilst the detectives were 
on the spot, they thought it advisable to investigate the circumstances 
under which Walter Palmer departed this life. The inference they arrived 
at was, that he had been made away with, and they communicated as much 
to their employers. Among the different individuals they questioned on 
the subject, was Thomas Myatt, the “ boots” at the Grand Junction Hotel, 
Stafford. ’almer knew one of the officers by sight, and saw him engaged 
in deep conversation with Myatt. When tie o/cers had left, he asked 
Myatt what they had been saying to him, and as Myatt hesitated—not 
being quite so ready with a cool answer as Mr. William Palmer would have 
been under similar circumstances—Palmer, with a view, we will iy 
of unloosing his tongue, asked “ boots” what he would take to drink, 
“Boots’s” favourite liquor being brandy, Palmer brought him a_ glass, 
which “ boots” swallowed, and quickly threw up again; nevertheless, he 
was ill for some time afterwards, and now protests that he is certain he was 
poisoned, 

This was in the month of October; and from this time we lose sight of 
Palmer until we find him, a few weeks afterwards, in company with Cook, 
on the Shrewsbury race-course. 


PALMER ATTEMPTS TO BRIBE THE POSTBOY—IS MORE FORTUNATE WITH 
THE POSTMASTER—TRIES IT WITIL THE CORONER—IS ARRESTED FOR 
DEBT—IS FOUND GUILTY OF WILFUL MURDER, 


If the statements current in Rugeley are to be credited, Mr. Stephens, 
Cook’s step-father, actually started off, on his return to London, ee then 
turned eccagane, and determined that the body should be opened. He 
communicated his decision to Palmer, and Palmer, as we have before men- 
tioned, assisted at the examination. Mr. Stephens having made up his 
mind that the stomach should be submitted to analysis by Professor Taylor, 
engaged a fly to convey him from the Talbot Arms, Rugeley, to the Staf- 
ford railway station, intending to carry the jars up to London himself. 
This was on the evening of Monday, Niveoster 26. The fly was already 
horsed and waiting, and while the postboy who was to drive it was hurrying 
from his lodgings to the hotel, he encounted Palmer, who offered him a 
£10 note to upset the vehicle, as may be seen by reference to his own 
statement on another page, published in detail now for the first time. The 
postboy firmly refused the tempting bribe. According to rumours, which 
however we do not credit, Palmer was afterwards, in company with others, 
seen following the fly. 

Mr. Stephens reaclied London safely, and gave the jars into Professor 
Taylor's custody. The same evening that Mr. Stephens started off, Palmer 
was observed walking about the streets of Rugeley drunk !—drunk, too, as 
they say, for the first time in his life! 

While Dr. Taylor was engaged with his analysis, the Coroner suinmoned 
a jury together, and opened an inquiry. At the first meeting the proceed- 
ings were merely formal, the body being only viewed and identified. 
Paliner appears by this time to have felt his position to be a doubtful one. 
He had a friend in the Postmaster of the town, Mr. Cheshire, who, it will 
be remembered, was one of his referees in respect of “ George Bate, Esq.” 
It seems that Palmer used to place his carriage at the disposal of Mrs, 
Cheshire on Sundays, on which day that lady indulged in an afternoon drive, 
so that Cheshire owed him a turn, this Cheshire proceeded to acquit 
himself of in the following fashion. Of course, pitabeipar Aly hepa ay 
correspondence passing to and fro between the solicitors and Dr. Taylor could 
be easily tampered with, and none but himself be the wiser. It was tampered 
with ; and no doubt every letter that passed through the Post-ollice re- 
ferring to the case was shown to Palmer by Cheshire. At any rate, we 
learn from Cheshire’s own lips that Palmer called on him on Sunday, the 
2d of November, and gave him a hint which he was not slow to take. He 
goes to Palmer next morning to tell him that nothing wasup. Palmer was 
then in bed ill. Cheshire visits him again on the Wednesday, and this time 
with the joyful intelligence that no poison had been found,—he having 
) Dr. Taylor’s letter to the solicitor to ascertain that fact. “I knew 
they would not,” said Palmer, “ I’m as innocent as a baby.” 

No doubt this little bit of information helps to raise Palmer's spirits, 
All he has to do now is to make it right with the Coroner, W. Webb Ward, 
Esq., so on the 8th December, he writes first of all a note to Mr. Frantz, 
poulterer of Stafford, ordering some “ nice pheasants and a good hare,” 
and then a note to the Coroner to accompany the said game. In this latter 
note he lets out, that he had seen “ in black and white,” Dr. Taylor’s state- 
ment to the effect, that no poison had been found, and he coolly enough sug- 
gests to the Coroner, that he should like a verdict, “died of natural causes, 
and thus end it.” These notes Palmer commits into the hands of Mr. 
George Bate, who starts off to Stafford. He goes to Mr. Frantz, the dealer 
in game, who says he is a pheasant short of the order, but will send the 
other things to Bate, at the Junction Hotel. Bate re-directs the parcel, 
and gives a lad 3d. to carry it to Mr. Ward’s office. He next goes in searel 
of Mr Ward, whom he unearths in the smoking-room of the Dolphin Inn, 
which owns the only billiard-room in Stafford. George having “ tipped 
him a knowing wink,” the Coroner came out to the foot of the billiard 
stairs, and there received the said letter. 

On Thursday, the 13th, George Bate is again wanted on a similar 
errand. The adjourned inquest meets on the morrow, and 'Taylor’s evi- 
dence will then come out. Palmer is still ill in bed, and when Bate 
arrives, he is sent to Thirlby (Ben that used to be at Salt’s), to borrow a 
L5 note. This hecame back with, but Palmer, in the meanwhile, seems to 
have thought the amount too little for his purpose. He therefore sets Bate 
to hunt for bank-notes in a looking-glass drawer. George can only see one 
for £50, which Palmer we suppose thinks too much, and yet it is a question 
of life and death with him. At this juncture, a sheriff’s officer is an- 
nounced. So it has come to that at last; these bills, which he had set 
afloat, paying as much as 75 per cent. per annum for discount, have en- 
facet him in the meshes of the web at last. Bate is new ordered to retire 
while Palmer holds some little conversation with the otlicer, When he 
comes back again, Palmer hands him a letter to take to W. W. Ward, Esq., 
which he is to be sure no one sees him deliver. George did not like 
so much secresy, and he asked Mr. Palmer if he could not send some one 
else. Valmer replied, “ Why, George, as to this poor fellow Cook, they will 
find nothing in him ; for he was the best ‘pal’ [ ever had in iy life, and 
why should I have poisoned him?” and he added, “I am as innocent as 
you, George.” George thereupon goes off to Stafford. This time he 
catches William Webb Ward, on the road between the Station and the 
Junction Hotel, and there slily slips the note into his hand. Not a word 
passed; both of them no doubt understood each other, ey 

The next day, Friday, Dec. 14th, was a day of deep anxiety for William 
Palmer. Although matters looked black enough as they stood, still, until 
the Nemesian, Dr. Alfred Taylor, came down to Rugeley, and threw the 
weight of his evidence into the scale, there was nothing more than vague, 
though serious, suspicion attaching to our sporting surgeon. The wit- 
nesses had described Cook’s death, with its minutest particulars; the 
medical evidence agreed that these particulars unmistakeably indicated 
tetanus. Dr. Taylor proved that that tetanus a by strychnine; 
and Charles Robert, in his turn, proved that he strychnine to Palmer 
only a day before Cook’s death, ier i 

>almer is summoned; the answer given is, that he is too ill to attend— 
erhaps the sherifl’s officers feared an escape. Next day a verdict of Wilful 

urder is returned, and Palmer’s friend—the recipient of the “fine phea- 
sant and good hare”—the suspected recipient of the £5 note—W. Webb 
Ward, Esq., coroner for Statfordshire—makes out his warrant of commit- 
ment to Stafford gaol. 

Mr. Hatton, the local police superintendent, proceeds to Palmer’s house, 
and arrests him. He is still in the custody of the sheriif’s oficers; and 
still too unwell to be removed, A guard of police officers is left 
behind, Lyery article in the room is strictly examined; and a crowd of 
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rsons, whose murmuring voices 
could be distinctly heard in the miser- 
able man’s bedchamber, congregated 
around the house till midnight, in ex- 
pectation of seeing him carried away 
to gaol. 

He, doubtless, did not pass one of 
the calmest nights in that well-known 
room in the old familiar house where he 
had lived so long—that room where he 
had, about a twelvemonth previously, 
gazed, though but for a moment, on 
the pale features of his dead wife for 
the fast time. What would he give 
now to be able to recall her—that 
she might whisper one word of com- 
fort in his ear in his dire misery! 
—she who would have believed him 
innocent, though twenty juries pro- 
nounced him guilty; and, if guilty, 
would have brought him to repent- 
ance by the deep power of a woman’s 
love—alas! intead of her by his side, 
he sees the officers of justice crowded 
round his bed, watching for that 
slight change in his disorder which 
will warrant them in carrying him off 
a prisoner. 

PALMER'S FAREWELL—PALMER IN 
PRISON — INQUESTS ON THE 
BODIES OF HIS WIFE AND BRO- 
THER—VERDICTS OF GUILTY— 
HIS APPEARANCE AT WESTMIN- 
STER, 

We next hear of William Palmer 
as a prisoner in Stafford gaol. Before, 
however, he was conveyed there, he 
took a farewell leave of Eliza Tharm, 
his maid-servant, throwing his arms 
round her neck, and requiting her 
illicit love with a £50 Bank of Eng- 
land note. Arrived at the gaol, he 
went to bed instantly, and resolutely refused food for several days. At 
last he was given to understand that it would be forced into his stomach, 
if he continued contumacious. This had the desired effect, and he 
gave up his idea of self-starvation, and from that time to the present, he 
has taken his meals regularly. With his restored appetite, his usual good 
spirits appear to have returned to him. He is no longer reserved, but 
converses jocularly with the turnkeys. He sees his brother frequently in 
the presence of the Deputy-Governor. Their conversation relates to their 
family affairs, which are in some confusion, No other persons have seen 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


PALMER'S STABLES FOR HIS BROOD MARES. 


Soon after Palmer’s arrest, a solicitor of Birmingham arrived at Ruge- 
ley early one morning, and demanded admittance into his house, in virtue 
of a bill of sale for £10,500, given by Palmer in the spring of the present 
year. The request was refused by the superintendent of police, who was 
in charge of the papers and other things in the house, and an entrance 
was subsequently effected by breaking a pane of glass and opening a win- 
dow. Since this time, the whole of the furniture has been sold by public 
auction. His stud of race horses was removed to Tattersall’s, where the 
sale realised about £4,000, 
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THE RUGELEY POlson 
INGS, 
(By our Special Correspondents 
THE TOWN OF RUGELEy. ” 

RvGELEY is a long straggling ¢ 
of small houses, kept very 
occupied by persons extreme 
to do in the world. It 
large as Twickenham, and seer, 
have been built up wit . 
parent design I eyond the wh 1 
bricklayer. Commercial tray, 
say it is a good place for bus 
that the accounts “are partir 
safe.” It certainly is a peculiar 
tle place, with its cottage s} Ops 
red-brick houses, with large |; 
lights andbig shutters. To those y 
like bustle and crowded pathways. o 
course the country quietude oj 
town would be oppressive ar 
dening. But to us there is ; 
charm in the deserted thorough; 
when the only persons to be seer 
the housewives at the windows 
hind the row of geraniums plying 
needle, whilst the husband js wor 
ing in the fields. We prefer they 
heard, from the other end of the stro 
of Mr. Wright’s hammer ring 
the anvil to the rumbling of bus a) 
cab wheels under our windows. 1 
young lady on the hot poney star 
on the footway of bricks, close 
the shop-door, and giving her orders 
to the baker’s wife, turns nobod 
the road, for nobody is out wa 
and yet there are plenty of j 
tants, hard working people wh 
earning their day’s lure at Blady 
orass-foundry or Hatfield’s man. 
factory. 
Rugeley has a town hall, with its justice-room in the ee store, 
a literary institution and a saving’s bank on the ground-floor.  [t 
three or four London-looking shops, and a hundred countryfied ox 
There are butchers with only half a sheep as their stock in trade 
grocers that sell bread, and tailors that keep stays and bonnets for 
It is a very curious little overgrown village, and too pretty to be abused 

Soon after you leave the railway station, and have crossed the bridge | 
the flour mill; and left Mrs, Palmer’s house and the two churches in the 
background, you come to the Talbot Inn, now a noted building, and almost 
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MRS. PALMER'S HOUSE. 


him, except solicitors or their clerks, who have called to serve him with 
writs, several of which he has had since his incarceration. He walks daily 
in the yard, accompanied by one turnkey, and attends chapel every morn- 
ing, and twice on Sunday, accompanied by his companion. He converses 
free'v ering to and returning from chapel, and has his usual smile upon 
his countenance ; he is dressed in black, and always carries a Bible and 
Prayer-book in his hand. At chapel he and the turnkey use the seats 
appropriated for convicts, at the end of which there is a table like a com- 
munion-table, whereat both sit. 


Pete atten 


THIRURY, PALMER'S PARTNER, 


PALMER'S HOUSE, FROM HIS GARDEN. 


Within the last few weeks the bodies of his wife and brother have been 
exhumed, and, after several adjourned inquests, verdicts of “ Wilful Mur- 
der” have been returned in both cases. With respect to Mrs. Palmer, there 
is no manner of doubt but that she was poisoned by continual doses of an- 
timony. We refer the reader to Professor Taylor’s very interesting state- 
ments on the subject. No poison was found in the body of the brother ; 
the lead coffin, and the length of time that had elapsed since his death, 
were sufficient to account for the evaporation of all traces of prussic acid— 
supposing that this deadly poison had been used to destroy Walter Pal- 
mer’s life. 

The body of Cook has also been exhumed for further medical examina- 
tion and analysis ; and that of Bladen is to be subjected to a like test. 

On January 21, Palmer appeared at Westminster as a witness on a trial 
in which Padwick was the plaintiff, and Palmer’s mother the defendant. 
The action was to recover the amount of a bill of exchange for £2,000, 
which biil apparently bore the mother’s acceptance. She was called to 
deny the handwriting—other members of the family deposed to the same 
effect. Clerks in banks, and solicitors, were agreed that the bill was a for- 
gery. Palmer, it seems, had put this bill into circulation, and he was at 

ength called as a witness. The scene was dramatic in the extreme—the 
court was crowded to suffocation, and most of those present were nervous 
with excitement, in their eagerness to obtain a view of this individual. The 
door of the judge’s private room was thrown open, and Palmer appeared in 
court in the custody of an officer. He entered the witness-box in a per- 
fectly cool and collected manner, surveyed leisurely the crowded audience, 
to some of whom he nodded in a familiar way, and appeared to fix his at- 
tention on some person located near the learned counsel who conducted 
the plaintiff's case. He was then sworn, and in a low yet firm and dis- 
tinct voice, answered the following questions put to him, betraying not the 
least hesitation or trepidation, and not at all moved by the gaze of the audi- 
ence, collected together to obtain a glimpse of an individual of such great 
notoriety. 

Mr. Hdwin James, to the witness, handing him the bill of exchange: Is 
the signature “ William Palmer,” as the drawer of that bill, in your 
handwriting ?—Palmer: Yes. And you applied to Padwick to advance 
you money on itP—I did. Who wrote Sarah Palmer’s acceptance on it? 
—Anne Palmer. Who is she?—She is now dead. Do you mean your 
wife P—Y es. Did you see her write it 9—Yes. 

The witness was then removed in custody of the officer. 

At this startling denouement, the counsel for the plaintiff saw no other 
course open to him than to retire from the case. A verdict was there- 
fore returned for the defendant, and Palmer was hurried back to jail. 


ruined from the circumstance of the bodies of Mrs. William and Walter 
Palmer having been opened there. The poor landlord is dreadfully dis 
tressed at having lost his business, and passes the day with his hands in 
his pockets, roaming about the large stable-yard at the back of the house, 
or in relating to the one or two friends who still drink their ale with him, 
the history of his misfortunes. 

At the bend of the road, near the half-timbered cottage, is the shop of 
the only person who has benefited by Palmer’s ill deeds—Mr. Keeyes, the 
undertaker, for he has had the job of getting up all the funerals. 
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OR. BAMFORD OF RUGELEY. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


You*are now 10 Market Street, where the new post 
a which two dashing young gentlemen have 
“oe down from Loudon to manage, mn the stead of Mr. 
Shine Already you perceive in the distance the sign 
; sir yer the Talbot Arms Hotel swinging over the stone 
es before the entrance door. Mr. Masters has also 
ited somewhat by Palmer's iniquities, for he gets 
“Tithe customers now, Give the first boy that passes a 
id he will point out to you the room where 


albot Arms is a bald-faced house, something 
-mill outside, only the windows are too 
ve. with an acre of backyard, surrounded by stables 
ch-houses, which no doubt are filled during the 
air, but are nearly dg for the remainder of 
the y ar, You will most likely see an old gentleman 
in drab breeches and cut-away coat standing at the 
door, supporting himself on a stick. That is Mr. Tho- 
Masters, who has lived in the house for seventy- 
four years, and rides a brown mare, aged thirty. “ We 
1. wood bit over a hundred together,” he will tell 
you like to go and chat with him. 
n Palmer's house is in front of the Talbot 
Arms, that stone- vloured building standing back, as if 
ce shame, a little from the road. = It will be a ood time 
before that house lets again. The paper will peel off 


the damp walls, the tiles will become loose, and the 
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up with we eds, before the next tenant takes possession. 
We she com 
However, the property belongs to Lord Lichfield, and he 
can afford the loss of rent. ! 

The Town Hall occupies the centre of what we 
sney must be the market-place. There is no one near 
the building now; but a week or two since it was 
-owded with excited groups, talking aboat the inquest 
then sitting. ‘lhe Shoulder of Mutton public-house 
at that time sold many a hundred mugs of beer, whilst 
the landlord had to tell the story of old Mrs, Palmer’s 
loves with the dashing young linendraper’s assistant—Dufly. 

Now the shops become bigger, snd the stocks-in-trade more extensive. 
The bookseller’s shop, with its fasi: vuable mahogany front of plate-glass, 
is domg a tremendous business wit papers containing accounts of the 
trial. His orders have been increased four-fold; and though he tells you, 
as he gives you your change, that “this is a sad affair,” you almost feel 
inclined to doubt him, it has so augmented his trade. : 

Down the first turning to the left, where the foundries are, used to be 
the post-office before Cheshire was found out. It is an ugly street, likea 
back street in Manchester, where spinners live. ‘The post-office is closed 
now; the little slit is blocked up in the black band that occupies the 
under sash of the window. You hear a child crying in the office, where 
Palmer and Cheshire used to meet at five in the morning and examine the 
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THIRLBY'S SHOP, RUGELEY. 


letters sent by the lawyers threatening to sue old Mrs. Palmer on the 
forged bills. “No wonder Wim. Palmer always answered them! 

9U pass by the other shops, and amongst them Mr. Ben Thirlby’s, the 
Prisoner's assistant. We have described it elsewhere, and don’t even stay 
‘0 look in at the window. Here is the crockery shop, where Palmer used 
to deal ; there is the saddler’s, where his harness was repaired ; there the 
ailor’s, where his clothes were made. Everything in Rugeley is Palmer 
low. Nothing else is talked of. 

. '€ come to the bank where Palmer kept his flickering account; now 
cen from the sudden influx of £13,000; now down to almost no- 
: ing, from losses on the race-course. They don’t seem to work very hard 
“t country banks, for this one opens at ten and closes at three. : 
ipgy Sou are in Brook Street, where the horse-fair is held. It is as 
toad as Smithfield, and as long as Regent Street, with plenty of room for 
looking at the horses, even though they should chase down the road like 


COOK'S GRAVE, RUGELLY CHURCHYARD. 
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THE SHOULDER OF MUTTON INN, RUGELEY. 
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MR. HATTON, CHIEF OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE CONSTABULARY. 


THE VAULT @F THE PALMER FAMILY IN RUGELEY CHURCHYARS, 
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a cavalry regiment. ‘The tall pole facing you is called 
the Maypole, and although it is as high as a three- 
decker’s mast, it is said that boys sometimes climb up 
it; but it must hurt their legs, for half-way is a quantity 
of iron hooping. 

Now we see Rugeley in its beauty. The houses on 
both sides are large, and comfortable, and country- 
looking. The trees that line the road give it a coun 
try air. The wagon before the miller’s door, and the 
drove of sheep and cows raising the cloud of dust in the 
distance, are sufficient to destroy the solitude of the land- 
scape. In the far background are the dark hills of 
Channock Chase framing-in the view. 

Suddenly, a man, red in the face, slaps his hat down 
on his head, and rushes towards us. His looks are 
dreadful with anger. We stand our ground with an 
ill-assumed courage. He advances close up to us, and 
exclaims, “I suppose you are going to pick us to pieces 
again in one of your Lunnun papers.” We assure him 
that we should like extremely to come and settle down 
in Rugeley for the remainder of our days—we ad- 
mire it so much. He is instantly soothed, and tells us 
that “it is one of the healthiest places in the world, and 
well drained; that he had lived in it nearly all his life, 
and that never before had it been in such trouble.” 
Then muttering something about Palmer, he retires home 
again. 

Another gentleman advances, but this time he has a 
mild-looking, good-natured expression on his counte- 
nance, and we do not fear him. 

“ Rugeley, sir,” he says, “ is one of the prettiest places 
in Europe.” We do not contradict him; and he conti- 
nues—* The country around is most beautiful for miles. 
There are nothing else but nobleman’s mansions and 
grounds; and do you think they would come down 
and live here if it wasn’t a pretty spot? There is 
the Marquis of Anglesey’s within four miles—the beau- 
tiful desert, as they call it—Beau Desert, with the most 

ovely scenery, all along the road leading to it, you can 
There, in the other direction, is Lord Hatherton’s park and 
woods, from waich half the navy dockyards are supplied. Oaks, sir, as 
big round as cart-wheels. Then there is my Lord Bagot’s; the finest 
woods in Europe Lord Bagot’s got. Then there is the Earl ‘Talbot's 
estate, and Weston Hall, and a hundred such. Bless you, sir, compared 
to Rugeley, Nottinghamshire is a fool to it. Then there’s Hagley Hall, 
within a hop, skip, stride, and a jump of the town—only a mile, with the 
finest shrubberies in the world; and the Hon, Mr. Curzon is so kind 
as to allow the people of Rugeley to enjoy them. It’s only this Palmer 
that has set people against the place, or else everybody would be singing its 
praises. 

We leave this old gentleman, and take the nearest way back to our 
hotel, the Talbot Arms, which now enjoys a painful notoriety, as being the 


imagine. 


TALBOT INN, RUGELEY. 


scene of Cook’s untimely death. Subjoined are the statements which we 
took down from the lips of the various parties belonging to the hotel. 
These statements bring to light many new and curious ! .cts 1: tn 
with the tragedy so recently enacted within its walls. 


STATEMENT OF THE HOUSEKEEPER AT THE TALBOT ARMS sn LBY. 

I saw Mr. Cook often when he was so ill, but I wasn’t with him always, like 
the maid that has lett. When he was dead, I saw him. He lay quite curved; 
seemed to be all of a ruck, like. The women who laid him out said his arms 
went that stiff they had to tie them down with cord to get them straight, or they 
couldn’t have done it. Sometimes the maid who waited on him, and is now in 
London, would come down and tell me how he suffered. We used to hear him 
screaming, even in our room. 1 thought it was some men in the streets. 1 
said to the servant, “ What a noise those men are making,” and she said, Oh! 
it isu’t the men; it’s Mr. Cook.” He used to say, “Oh toh God!” when he 
was suffering. He looked very wild with his eyes, and was irritable. He was 
pale, and his teeth was set, and he was quite convulsed. The night of his last 
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attack he was that stiff neither Mr. Palmer 
chambermaid said he used to arch up in bed on his s : 
beat the bed with his hands. He told Palmer on that night, “1 think 1 shall 
die,” and Palmer told him to keep up his spirits, and he would give him some- 
thing (which he did) to prevent that, l’almer seemed very carefulof him Eve Ty 
body noticed how wild Cook was looking with his eyes. He was constantly 
vomiting during the early part of his illness. His sickness was awtul en the 
Saturday; his stomach wouldn't scarecly bear toast and water. He didn’t seem 
to have any suspicion of Palmer ; on the contrary, he quite reli d upen him, and 
wouldn’t take anything without Palmer's knowledge. He would not even take 
a cup of coffee without sending boots across to Mr. Palmer, to ask him if it was 
right. Palmer sent him nearly everything from his own house, toast-and-water 
and broth, and brought him jelly from London, and altogether seemed to be 
both doctor and nurse. He was in the double-bedded room, and Mr. Jerry 
Smith slept with him one night. On the Sunday night, I offered for the boots 
to sleep in the other bed, but Mr. Palmer answered that, ‘No, he didn’t want 
that, for he was much better, and could do by himself? but on the Monday 
morning, Cook told our chambermaid that, about twelve o’clock, he was almost 
mad with being ill, and he thought he should have had to call us up. Palmer 
said Cook’s stomach was out of order. 

Cook was a nice man—ab! very, indeed. , 

On the Monday night [ was sitting ap rather late, by the fire; and it seems 
as if it was done on purpose, for the moid was late with her work,—when we 
heard the bell ring, and | went up stars. He was sitting up in bed, and look- 
ing very wild, Ne sad, “Oh, I'm worse; fetch Mr. Palmer.” I sent the 
boots to the timber-yard (his mother’s) to fetch Mr. Palmer. I was going to 
light the candle, but Cook said, “Oh, take that away,” as if he could not bear 
the light. The servant girl and Palmer (when he came) sat up with him—she 
until three o'clock, and he until five o'clock m the morning. Palmer gave 
him some medicine, which quicted him mdeed. When Mr Jones (another 
doctor) same, Cook told him that he “was so ill, he thought he should have 
died if Palmer had not given bim something.” 
very much reduced. On the Tuesday :norning, after Mr. Jones had come, Cook 
asked me to let him have a little jelly. 1 named this to Palmer, and he says, 
“Well, it must be very little, then.” When I took it up to Cook, he says, 
“ We"), t's is a little;” but he didn’t ent it all, poor fedlow! Dr. Jones slept 
in ine cocza that night. Just as he was asleep, Cook called out fo him, “ 
for ‘'od'e sake, get up; I'm going to have another fit. Send for Palmer.’ 
had a dreadful fitthen. Dr. Jones held him in his arms, lifting him uo, and 
held hm so until he died. When Palmer came in before he ded) Cook fixed 


nor Mr. Jones could move him. The 
houlders and heels, aud 


his eves wpon him, and kept ‘em there until he shut them to die. But he | 


’ | drink, if they only stopped in the room with him. 
wag Jreut‘ul cut wp. He fel. Cook’s pulse, and, at last, he says, “It's stopped.” | 


didwi loon angry ; it seemed more as if he was saying, “ Good-bye.” Dr. Jones 


art beat, but 


Mr. Lalwer then leant over to see if le could feel or hear thet 
be *ula.”*. “It’s all over,” they said. L myself telt his hand, which, poor 
thing, wor lying on the outside of the bed, and it was turning cold then. He 
was ab 1 said before, all of a ruck in the bed. The doctors stood (Drs 
Bamford, Jones, and Palmer), round the fire, holding up their coat-tails, and 
looking very sad. On the Saturday might, the next room to Cook’s was oecu- 
pied by a commercial gentleman, wio was sleeping there. Whilst poor Cook was 


screaming, this gentleman began ringing his bell, and he said he wouldn’t stop | 


in his room any longer, for C ok had been screaming all night, and he never 
heard anything so deathly in all his lite. He was dreadfully frightened, and 
took some brandy before he could change his room, We made him another bed, 
far off. The screams were so loud, and in euch agony, they could be heard 
plainly all down the street. 
THE STATEMENT OF DANIEL JENKINSON’S, THE “ BOOTS” AT THE 
TALBOT ARMS, 

I knew Mr. Cook well. The neat day after he came to the hotel (it was on 
Thursday night as he came from Shrewsbury) be was took ill, and went to bed. 
He got up at about 12 o'clock in the day, and dressv. hisself and went scross to 
Mr. Palmer's, and dined along with him. He come back to the hotel at night. and 
was took a good deal wo! nd couldn’t get up in the morning. Ile kept to his 
bed ever atterwards. The first night as the fits took him was Sunday. 
Monday Mr. Palmer went to London, and Mr. Cook got a little better in the 
evening. He rang his bell, and told me to go to James (the stationer), and ask 
him to lend him the “ Times’ newspaper tor an hour or two. 
sed hisself, and sat up, talking about horses and betting, and felt a gre: 
deal better, as if be eduld have come down stairs. 


On the | 


He got up and | 


On this same Monday some | 


inckey lads called to see Mr. Cook. They was Thomas and Jolin Ashnell, ond | 


they ‘sat chattering with him. As I said before, Palmer had gone to London, 
and when he came hack, he asked who had been with him, and they told him 


the Ashnells, the joekey lads; and he said he was excited anda deal worse, | 


talking on horses, racing, and things. He was with Cook about an hour, 
and that same night, just as the clock struck 12, Cook rang the bell; 
the servant went up, end she told me to rum across te Mr. Paluer, 
for Mr. Cook was a deal worse. IIe was screaming awful, worse than 
he did ever after. I ran across to Mr. l’almer’s, and I rang the first bell I come 


to, as hard as Leould. Mr. Palmer come to the window, and I says, “ You are | 


to come across directly, for Mr. Cook is worse.” 1 was that frightened 1 could 
scarce breathe; 80 ee frightened [ was. So was the girl; for when she 
come down from Mr. Cook’s room, she tumb!ed into a chair, and couldn’t speak. 
She had palpitation of the heart. On the Tuesday evening, about tive o'clock, 
Mr. Cook ce me and said, “ Dan, goto Mr. Palmer, and give my compliments, 
and say 1 shall be very much obliged if he would step over.” 1 went to My. 
Palmer's house ; he warn’t there. I went to Mr. Thirlby’s; he warn’t there. 
went to Mr. Jerry Smith’s; and he was there, I suppose, for Mr. Palmer’s man- 
servant come to the door, and said Mr. Palmer would be round directly ; and | 


told him he was to call and bring Mr. Bamford with him, and 1 suppose he did | 


80, sir. 

When Mr. Palmer was coming down stairs from seeing Mr. Cook, he met me 
in the hall, and says, “ It's a ag gume to be ealled up o’ nights like this ; now 
don’t you come again,” and he hit me on the head with his hat. He wasn’t 
angry, and only it in , like. I don’t know if he meant what he said ; but 
the servant says, “ We eall you again if you’re wanted.” He made no 
answer, but went out. 

About one o'clock or a little after, Cook was taken ill again, and the girls 
ran over to call Palmer, for 1 was in bed. He came over, the girls say, in a 
minute ; instantly, like, and he remarked he never got dressed so quick in his life 


afore. 

On both the Monday and Tuesday nights, Mr. Palmer give Mr. Cook a draught 
and pills. He give the draught in one of them medicine glasses—bigger than 
a wineglass, but of that description—with measures in it at the side. On the 
Monday night, when he give him the pills, I was close by him. First, Mr. 
Palmer came over without the medicine to see how Mr. Cook was. 1 was out- 
side the room, and Mr. Palmer calls me, and when I goes in, Mr. Cook says, 
“ Why the devil don’t you put the candle out.” He couldn’t bear no light at all, 
for it hurt his eyes and head. 1 put the candle outside the door. There was a 
fire in the room. After Mr. Palmer looked at Mr. Cook, he run across and 
brings the draught and the pills with him, and Cook took both, and had some 
tovst and water after ’em. After he took the pills on the Tuesday night, Cook 
— stiff, and bowed his stomach out, and went on his head and heels like an 


‘Then, after that, Mr. Stephens (Mr. Cook’s father) come down. At first they 

about burying him, end everything was very near arranged for it. But 

ir. Stephens says he was hovrdly satisfied, and he went to Stafford about it. On 

Monday week after Mr. Cook died, they had an examination, and took the 
stomach up to London. 

On the Sunday after the stomach was took away, I met Mr. Palmer. He was 

st coming round the turn of the church, drunk, with a big stick in his hand. 

they say it was the first time as ever he was scen drunk. It was about eight 
o'clock. 1 was running, and he shouted, “Moi! hoi! hoi! Dan!” and I stopped 
and went to him. He says, “ Where was you going to?” 1 said 1 was going to 
eak to some young girls as I knew, who was on before. He says, “Come 
ins with me,” and [ took his arm; and he says, “ What scandalons talk they 
ave got about me;” and I says, “ Yes, sir, they have; it’s very scandalous talk, 
% it isn’t true.” Then says he, “Do you think, Don, I should be guilty of such 
trick?” and I says, “No, sir!” and he says, “ Let the old ——,” meaning Mr. 
tephens, “ go to work, he’ll find nothing!’ and I says, “I should think not, 
sir!” and he says, “You cail at the surgery-door, on the Monday, and I'll give 
youhalf-a-crown.”” 

When he got home he was in the surgery for two or three minutes, and I 
heard him rattling among the bottles, and then I heard him making a neise, as 
if he was vomiting, like. Of course, when I said I never thought he could be 
guilty of such a thing, I meant so, because I never had the least idea of it— 
no more had nobody else. 

AFTER COOK’S DEATH, 

A lady at the Talhot Arms Hote! furnistied the following details of what 
transpired after Cook’s decease. 

The day Cook died, all the gentlemen had gone to dinner at Mr. 
Palmer’s, over the way. About 8 o’clock Mr. Palmer came, and said they 
wanted some of Cook’s hair, Well, no one of the maids would go up and 
get it, so he says at last,“ Oh, ifyou are frightened, one of you shall go up 


Mr. Jones saw Mr. Cook was | 


| Tharm, 


with me, and !"ll cut the hair off” But even then the maids were airaid, | 


but “ea the kitchen girl went with him, and he cut off’ a lock as cool as 
ssible. 

When Mr. Stephens (Cock’s father-in-law) arrived at the Talbot, he was 
dreadfully afflicted ; he hung over the coffin, and cried like a child, aud he 
said, “Oh, my dear boy, what would L have given for one hour with you!” 
It was only when the rage of his grief was worn olf, that he began to 
suspect foul play. He said they hadn’t sent for him, nor nothing. 

He left the hotel, and when half way to London, he seems to have 
altered his mind, for he came back again. Hetold Mr. Palmer in the 


TIMES. 
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coffee-room what he was going to have done, but he didn't take more than 
five minutes to say the words, and to tell him that if he chose he might be 
present and see the stomach taken out,as he had been his son’s medical 


attendant. Then he turned round and went out. 


Atter the body of Cook had been taken off the bed, I went up in the | 


room, and I saw the maids shaking the sheets and blankets. I said, “ Good 
heavens, What are you doing 2?” ‘They answered, “ We are hunting for Mr. 
Cook’s betting-book, and can’t find it.” Then one of the girls turned to 
Mr. Palmer, and said, “ Have you got it, sir?” and he said, “ What should 
I have it for ?” as collected as possible. ; 

They took out the stomach in a large room, a kind of meeting-room. 
Palmer took hold of the jar, and moved it away on the sly. But Dr. 
Harland missed it, and he cried out, “ Where's the jar? where’s the jar?” 
Then Palmer was forced to say, “ Here it is; I moved it away; I thought 
it was in your way.” But he had got it close to the door when Dr, Har- 
land made him bring it back. 

On the Sunday might, Palmer went to church, and after that he went to 
his mother’s; and, though he wasn’t a drinking man, he got tipsy there. 
Our “boots” was going by ashe eame out, and he ealled to him, “ Daniel, 
you give me your arm to help me home.” And the “ boots” said Mr. 
Palmer was quite unable to get along, and staggered. 

After Mr. Stephens came back, and determined on opening the body, 
Palmer came over to me in theyevening, and he asked me what Ste; hens 
had said, and a lot of questions. And then he said, “ Why they should 
want to open the body, Idon’t know.” So I answered, “1 think they were 
angry at your not seuding to them when Mr. Cook was so ill.” And he 
replied, “He never was ill enough for that.” And yet he had told me 
that Cook had said to him on the Monday night (Cook died on the Tues- 
day) that he thought he was dying if Palmer hadu’t given him some- 
thing. 

Palmer never could, or would, sleep by himself alone after his wife’s 
death. Whenever he went to the races he used to get Jerry Smith, or 
somebody, to go along with him. At winter and summer he usually went 


to bed at eight o’clock ; he used to make them go up with him to the bed- 


room, and allow them to have champagne, or anything they liked to 


THE ROOM COOK DIED IN. 

This is a large double-bedded room, with a long window looking out into 
the street. Seated close to the window here the sick man, when he rose to 
have his bed made tidy, could look over at his friend Palmer’s house, and 
almost see into the drawing-room, for it is directly in front. 

The tent bedsteads, with their drab damask furniture hanging stiffly 
around the wood work, fice one another, and the light blue colour of the 
plaistered walls, cause the beds to stand out with great distinctness. 

“That's where he lay,” said the maid who officiated as show- 
womun, “that’s just the spot, poor fellow! and he was curled up 
just there, poor fellow! He was put in the bed near the door because 
it’s nearer the fire, and you see the bell’s handy, poor fellow. Dr. 
Jones slept in the other bed, and you see it was so convenient, 
because they could lie and look at each other. ‘Lhere was always 
a fire burning, and afier he was dead, poor fellow, all three of the 
doctors stood round it, looking very serious, and never saying a word. 
It’s a nice comfortable room, that’s one consolation! and he had of the 
best, poor fellow !” 


JAMES MYATT, THE RUGELFY POST-BOY. 

James Myatt is the posthoy, belonging to the Talbot Arms, whom 
Palmer endeavonred to bribe to upset the fly in which Mr. Stephens— 
Cook’s father-in-law—was carrying the jars containing the unfortunate 
Victim's stomach to the Stafford Ratlway Station, for the purpose of having 
them analysed in London, James Myatt’s evidenee in this case is of the 
utmost importance, ‘This poor lad’s honesty has done more to forward the 
ends of justice than any other circumstance that has occurred. It is to 
be hoped that one who has shown himself so faithful and so truthful will 
meet with some reward. His greatest wish is to obtain the situation of 
coachman or groom in some gentleman's or nobleman’s family. 

He is a good-looking, well-built lad, with black eurling hair. When talk- 
ing to you, he looks you fullin the fuce, never moving his dark eyes away 
until he has finished speaking. Je was dressed, when we saw him, in the 
usual groom’s costume, drab breeches, very tight at the knee and loose 
on the thigh, and wore a pair of black polished-leather top-boots. 


JIM MYATT’S STATEMENT, 

I knew Mr. Cook well. He was a very good friend to me whenever he came 
to the hotel. He used to give me a shilling every night that he stopped at the 
Talbot Arms. Palmer knew I was very fond of him. LT recollect hisdying here. 1 
was sleeping in boots’* room that very night when he died, and the housekeeper 
come up and waked me, to gay Mr. Cook was dead. I felt very sorry for him, 
because he was a very nice gentleman. 

1 had lived in service along with the sister of Palmer's servant-maid, Eliza 
I knowed Eliza very well. At times I used to go across there with 
parcels, She used to know me when I was lodging in New Street. 

Mr. Cook diced on the Tuesday night, and it was either on the Sunday or 
the Monday week following, that he was opened; but I forgets which, I’m sure. 
I know it was a good time after, because he had begun to smell bad. Lt wasn’t 
said at the time that they suspected Palmer of poisoning Cook, but there’s no 
doubt that they did. 

On the day that Dr. Harland came and opened the body for the purpose of 
taking out the stomach, it was my turn to go out as posthoy. There’s two of us 
postboys kept at the Talbot Arms, and one takes one job, and one the other, 
and so on. 

‘The stomach was took out and closed up in the jar by about five o'clock; for 
it was about that time that I was in the yard, and master sent me word down 
to get the one-horse chaise ready. 

don’t board in the house, so after 1 had got the harness on the horse, I asked 
somebody else to put him to, whilst | run round to where | lived, in New Street, 
and got my ten. As Iwas coming back again, after taking my tca, I met Mr. 
Palmer coming up the street. I was a running down on one side of the street, 
and he was a coming i 3 on the other. He saw me, and he called me “Jim.” 
I went to him. He asked me if I was going to drive the old chap (meaning Mr. 
hers ong Cook’s father-in-law) over to Statford. I said 1 was. Then he adds, 
“They have no riglits to take the stomach away from here; they hadn’t ought 
to have took it to London; they might put anything to it they liked.” 1 told 
him I did not know anything about it, or something of that sort. He said he 
thought it was a humbagging concern, or something of that kind, and he asked 
it L would upset them. ‘* Could you upset them?” he said. I said I couldn't. 
He was serious over it, not laughing. told him it would not do for me to do 
anything of the sort; and then he said, “ Never mind, Jim; I'll make you all 
right.” [said L could not do anything of the kind, and then he said, “Why 
can’t you turn the devils over? there’s a ten-pound note for you if you can,” 
Then I said 1 must go, and he said to me, “What's the hurry?” and then I 
said, “ Well, somebody else will go with them, if I don’t get back ;” and he 
said, “Oh, never mind if they do.’ Tle walked down the street with me, close 
to thedoor. He seed | wanted to get back, and he says, “Oh, never mind, don’t 
deg a hurry; I'll pay youif somebody else do take him.” He left me at the 


Tr. 
When we started from the Talbot Arms, Mr. Stephens was inside, and we took 


| up another gentleman on the road, as accompanied Mr. Stephens to London with 
| the jars. I had only been the road to Stafford once before, and I felt particu- 


larly nervous, for | woulda’t have had anything happen to the jars after what 
Mr. Palmer had said, not for a thousand pounds. Ne Stephens had told me to 
drive as fast as | could, but { took as much care as 1 could as well, and 1 to 
Stafford a good twenty minutes before the train was to start. I ouly mistook 
the road once, and that was on entering Stafford, and 1 had to ask the road to 
the station. When we got to the railway, 1 wouldn’t even touch the jars, 1 was 
so nervous. The gentleman that was with Mr. Stephens cariied them out himself 
and I was very glad when they was there all safe. i 

As we were going out of Rugeley, | saw Palmer walking down the road near 
the Talbot Inn. ‘The next morning I met him again, and he asked me if 1 got 
there (Stafford) in time for the train. 

Whilst this affair was going on, and after the inquest on Cook was over, there 
was a new Boots came to live at this hotel (lathot Arms), aud the people told 
him Palmer, or Palmer’s people, would be sure to be avenged of me, nnd that as 
he was very like me, perhaps they might make a mistake and pay lim off in-m 
stead. He was so frightened thot lie lett his place in three days after he come. 
I told him he was very light-minded, and had a laugh at him. © : 

The chambermuid as was with Cook when he died would not stop j a 
but has vone to London. pam Seay 

"The tollowing fuets have since become publie:— 

Palmer had expected that the jars containing Cook’s stomach would have 
left Rugeley by the four o’clock train to London. He was met on the road 
to the station, hurrying along, with his assistant Thirlby, in the direction 
of the railway. At first, people thought he was goig to run away 
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but in half an hour (after the train had passed) he was again scen ; 
Rugeley. ; 

After James Myatt passed Palmer walking along the footpath by the 
Talbot Inn, he is supposed to have been joined by two men in a gig, 91) 
to have followed after the fly. Myatt says lie did not see anybody doz. 
ing him; but Mr. Stephens stated to a gentleman in the coffee-room of ti, 
| Talbot Arms, that he knew he was being waylaid, and he asked the youn» 
man in the fly with him if he was frightened. The yourg man answer, 
that he was not, when Mr. Stephens assured him that he was perfectly pro. 
pared, if any person should attack him, meaning, no doubt, that he y 
armed. 

Mr. Stephens arrived at Stafford too soon for the train, and was therefyr, 
obliged to put up at the Railway Tavern until the proper time arrive), 
When the express was announced in sight, Mr. Stephens set out {o; 
the station, which is distant some hundred yards, and he has a strong sy. 
picion that all the way there they were being followed. One 
pretende’d to be drunk, and endeavoured to knock up against the youth 
carrying the jars; but owing to the great caution of Mr. Stephens, they 
were eventually placed ina carriage without any accident. is 


STATEMENT OF MR. TIIOMAS MASTERS, LANDLORD OF TITE TALBOT anys, 

Mr. Joseph Masters, the bookseller, of Aldersgate Street, is my cousin. |), 
father and mine were brothers. 1 shall be 74 years the next Ist of Novembg 
and I have never been out of Rugeley. 1 was born w this house, and bred jy 
and have been in it ever since. About twenty years ago, my hotel was a firs 
rate posting house. I’ve never been off the premises for more than a fortnigyt 
atatime. I knew Palmer’s father. They said he died very rich, and he wasp 
very rich when he came, veither. He died suddenly, just atter he had eaten ing 
dinner. 1 knew all the family when they were young, William and all of them, 
He (William) was always considered the most liberal of the lot. Mrs. Pal: Ww 
(the mother) was a fine stout lady. She was the best dresser in the town. She 
used to drive out nearly every day in her carriage with the livery servant. 

Palmer’s father did certainly get very rich in a short time. € was thonght 
to have died worth £70,000. The timber-yard—which is empty enough now, 
God knows !—was full then: piled up and full! He’d make nothing of buying 
£20,000 worth of timber. He was a nice man, but rather obstropolous when he 
got a drop of liquor in his head. 

——— 


RUGELEY. 
MRS, PALMER'S HOUSE. 

It is a handsome, eomfortable-looking pies, built of red brick. On one 
side, next the graveyard, the house is patched with a splendid ivy tree, thst 
grows up to the very roof, and makes the walls look thick and smooth 
about the little window where the blind looks so white from contrast with 
the dark foliage. On the other side, next the canal, the house is patched 
with a big bulging two-storeyed bow window, made of stone. It has no bn- 
siness to be there, for it is not in character, and looks tawdry. It is as if 
some idea had struck the tenant to improve the premises. The windows 
have sheets of plate-glass, and gay wire blinds, and rich silken curtains, a 
good deal in the public-house style of “iancy.” The other bow window 
behind has a much better effect, with its tittle panes, like those we see re- 
presented in the sterns of old ships, and agrees with the countryfied look 
of the remaining portions of the house. 

Over the entrance door is a white verandah big enongh to be a summer 
house, if there were any creeping plants about it, but it is naked and care. 
fully painted white. The Palmers are evidently people to like the respect 
able look of fresh paint. ‘The garden in front is planted with large ever- 
greens, clipped into a round form, and having a highly stiff and cultivated 
look, which lets everybody know that a gardener is kept. Where the old 
timber-yard used to be, and what was once a large wharf, has been con- 
verted into an attempt at a sloping lawn leading down to the canal. \ 
few shrubs have been planted along the carriage drive, but they are growing 
brown at the tips and look unhealthy. The old crane which once creaked 
under the weight of heavy timber, now rests idly at the water’s edge, wit) 
a kind of wooden casing over him to keep him from the rain. A long ner- 
row barge passes in the canal, drawn by a horse forced slantways by the 
strain upon the rope. The man atthe helm turns round to look “ at Mrs. 
Palmer’s house,” and keeps on gazing until the trees at the bend hide hin 
from the sight. 

At the other end of the timber-yard, are the remains of the late stock in 
trade of the late sawyer. The few planks have grown black, and are piled 
up together, and form a convenient roosting-place for the fowls, and for 
hanging up linen to dry. 

If the front of the house has an imposing aspect, the back part, at 
least, lets you into the mystery of the attempt that has been made to ob- 
tain the admiration of the passer-by in the road. The back premises are 
dirty and full of dirt. The garden is uncultivated, and the mould trodden 
under foot until it has grown as hard as the remains of the gravel walks 
that surround them. A few dish clouts hang up to dry; and there are 4 
water-butt with rusty hoops, and a coach-house and stable that a London 
cabman would not occupy. Here the carriage was kept 3 here the man in 
livery used to put to when ordered to “come round.” Nobody who saw 
the handsome vehicle sweeping round the carriage drive would imagine 
that it had just come out of such a hovel of a stable, with the black 
ecg dropping away, and the wood-work looking too rotten even to 

urn. 

In this house William Palmer was horn, with two churches looking down 
upon him, and grave stones around and about. The nearer the church, 
the farther from God. As he played among the tombs, he could learn 
that men sometimes lived, like William Cope and John Dawson, to be 85 
years old before they died. He could take such reading lessons as that 
on the monument near the gate, with the carved letters now filled in with 
green moss :— 

“Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent ; 
A man’s good name is his best monument.” 
OLD MRS. PALMER’S BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

Mr. Bentley, the father of old Mrs. Palmer, and grandfather of 
William Palmer (the prisoner), lived, as it is commonly known in Rugeley, 
with a female who kept a house of ill-fame near Derby. This woman, 
from time to time, sent Bentley with the proceeds of her house to the 
bank, where, instead of delivering the money to the receiving-clerk, as the 
pres of his mistress, he entered it on the books as his own. Finally 
he drew out the amount, and deserting his female companion, hecame 
the owner of a farm in the neighbourhood of Lichfield, where Mrs. 
Palmer was born. 


“THE SHOULDER OF MUTTON,” AT RUGELEY. 

In the market place, and close to the Town Hall, we find the “ Shoulder of 
Mutton” pultio house, kept by “Thomas Clewley,” as the sign board in- 
forms us, where, until seized hy the police, you could see the love letters 
which the youthful, fascinating, and unfortunate Duffy received from the 
giddy, aged, and rich Mrs. Palmer, senior. ; 

The house is a cottage with a tall roof, from which the bedroom win- 
dows look out upon the street. Over the entrance door is the painting of 
an immense shoulder of mutton, only to be matched by the enormous 
dried hams showing through the passage window. In the shop front of 
the premises, the shelves are ornamented with sample bottles of wines and 
spirits, which at the first glance have the appearance of medicine bottles, 
and, until you collect your ts, make you fear that Mr. Clewley is 
dangerously il]. As a proot ef the eccentricity of the landlord, we may 
state that in the shop front there is the plaister cast of a cow, although 
no milk is to be purchased on the premises, and unless the image should 
refer to “eream of the valley,” is totally out of place, and without 
meaning. 

The taproom looks as if it had lately been added to the other portions 
of the house, for it has a small slate roof of its own, and is glazed wit! 
heavy white sashes and small panes of glass, twelve to the square yard, 
and is entirely out of character with the reminder of the building. 

Thomas Clewley himself is a very fine-looking man, with white Sait and 
a cherry red face, that puts you in mind of “ trifle” at an evening party. 

STATEMENT OF THE LANDLORD OF THE SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

I am the landlord of the Shoulder of Mutton public-house. There was @ 
strapping chap of the name of Duffy—a good-looking fellow—who used t? 
come to with me, He was rather a dull chap in the house, and he'd sit 
still and drink. He did not run up a very big shot. The first time he came 
here, Mr. William Palmer paid tor him, The second time he came, Mr. William 
Palmer told me he wouldn't pay, so I gave Duffy the bill, but he did not pay 
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then; he said he shenld have some money coming ina day or two. Soon 
Ls a wi nt out of the hcuse without saying anything, and 1 never set eyes 
magan. We gave him three or four years for coming back again; but 
a didi ‘teome, and his boxes begun to smell very bad, ny missus opened | 
m—there was only a lot of dirty shirts and things. He hadn’t no clothing } 
had on’his back. In the trunks | found some letters, not put by | 
re, as if they were particular valuable, but just careless. They | 
urting letters, and were from Mrs. Palmer (the old lady), written to 
». [should think Duffy was about forty years old, and Mrs. Palmer was 
‘ about fifty-five to sixty. She has sons now as is above forty. I think 
Thuile was in the linendranery line. 1 never paid no more attention to him than 
ea he was atraveller. The police has been here and got Dufty’s traps. 
the Jetters finished off with loving and kissing. They made appointments to 
tat a many different places; but I was in no way interested in their loves, 
ct never troubled my head about it: it was the women as exposed the 
ae ie business—nobody would haye seen ’em or known anything about the 
it had not been for them, I should have burned ’em, or kept ’em 
| never charged sixpence a-head to see ’em, 1 only showed ’em for 
way in which they came to be seen was this—My Missus got speak- | 
done or two young chaps came here and gainmoned the Missus 
r They spent one or two shillings in grog to have a look; 
inother and another, and at last I took ’em away; but the Missus 
mot em again. There's no keeping the women quiet in these matters. 
F I can’t say how many letters there was—they was mixed up with trades- 
nen’s bills and that sort of thing. 


PALMER'S HOUSE IN RUGELEY. 

Lxactly opposite to the Talbot Arms Hotel stands the house in which 
Mr. Palmer—then William Palmer, Esq.—now Palmer—lived and carried 
on his business of doctor and racing man. It is a two-floored dwelling, 
with broad, modern windows, and faced with what builders call “ rough 
cast,” painted stone-colour. It is a comfortable place for an honest man 
to live in, and has, so says a neighbour, “ some capital roomy rooms at the 


back.” 


it is not such a large house as that of Mr. Bennett, the shoemaker 
next door, nor hasit so many outbuildings as those at “the Bell,” on the other 
sce; but it has been painted and done up, and has a more “ genteel” 
look, as if the surgeon wished to make some difference between his resid- 
and the shops around. It has evidently been built as a superior kind 
welling, for it stands back a few yards from the footway ; a bit of turf, 
not bicger then a billiard-table, and a few evergreens, being enclosed by 
the irou railings in front. 

Between the two front windows is the street-door, on which is still the 
brass plate of “ Mr. William Palmer, Surgeon,” but now grown rusty and 
dull, since Eliza Tharm has given over attending to it. Close against the 
party-wall of the Bell is the entrance to the surgery, with the kuob of the 
niglit-bell sticking out from the door-post. All the shutters are closed, 
and as people pass, they louk up at the windows, and point the rooms out 
to each other. “1’ve had many a glass of champagne in that room,” 
saysone. “'That’s where the devil used to sleep,” says another ; and ail, 
cursing him, pass on. 

Luc large window to the left of the door was that of the drawing-room. 
Tere were “the handsome chimney glasses,” and the fine-toned semi- 
grand pianoforte, on which poor Mrs. William Palmer used to accompany 
herself when singing,—“ for she was quite a singer,” as the people say. 
The room was well furnished. There was, to quote the words of the 
catalogue, the “rosewood couch, with spring seat, squab, and pillow, in 
blue damask, and the six elegant rosewood chairs en suite, and tle very 
handsome mahogany bookcase, with plate glass and sliding shelves,” that 
Mrs. William used to sit and look at the long evening through, when 
her husband leit her so much alone, and was away at the race meetings. 

The window to the right, on the first floor, belongs to the room in 
which the amiable and untortunate Indy expired. There she lay, extended 
on the “handsome German bedsteads, with panelled foot-board, carved 
cornice and fringe, and figured damask hangings,” with the half convie- 
tion upon her that her husband had taken away her life, and fearing for 
the fate of the poor boy of seven she was parting from for ever. Did 
Palmer ever sleep in that bed again? Did he see no other figures on the 
damask hangings besides those worked by the loom? It is known that 
he never would sleep alone from the time his wife died, and, perhaps, the 
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| too hurried,” this lady said. 


rapa his couseience forced him to make that partial confession of 
his guilt, 

Palmer had a good ecllar, Tle was aman who won hearts, and what 
hegins a friendship so soon as a bottle of good old port? “ He never 
drank himself, but he liked to see his friends enjoy themselves.” In the 
dining-room at the back, where,against the wainscotting, hung the por- 
traits of “Marlow, the jockey,” and “ Goldfinder, the winner of the Derby,” 
Palmer, seated on the plush velvet seat of one of the “ Elizabethan carved 
oak chairs,” would press the jovial group to try just one more bottle. 
Ilere it was that he thought “that just one glass of weak brandy-and- 
water wouldn’t hurt Mrs. Thornton.” Here, also, he sat and Jaughed with 
ral n, passing round the bottle of * Fletcher’s old port,” and joking about 

eel taps! 

When the sale took place, Palmer was found to be possessed of 222 
gallons of ale, and 67 dozen of port, and 43 gallons of spirits. He had 
more bottles in his cellar than in his surgery. He had 800 in the one, 
andonly 137 in the other ; but what matter where they were kept, since 


they were all equally employed in his drugging business P 

At the back of the honse stretches out the garden, which covers some 
half acre of land. It is well kept up—‘in very good fettle”” as a 
labourer calied it. The low hedge that divides the court-yard from the 
garden is clipped with care, and the small garden in front of the stable, 
With « little bit of imitation rock work, “to spruce it up,” has been at- 
tended 10, even very lately. Palmer appears to have been a man who did 
hot much care for flowers. He was more fond of leeks and spring onions, 
of which there are at least six beds. Cleanliness he liked, and so he 
kept his house well painted, and his garden in order. A little patch, 
some 20 feet long and eight feet wide, is all the space he devoted to his 
flower garden. ‘The beds, eut out of the turf, are arranged in curious 
shapes, such as stars and lozenges, but beyond a few roots of pinks and 


drooping wallflowers, he has not attended to its florienlture. 

In the court-yard before the stables, Palmer’s love of horses has caused 
um to have every improvement introduced that was useful and good. 
The large tank is of slate, and the rain water flows into it, for he was 
too much in the society of grooms not to know that soft water is neces- 
Siryto the animals’ health. In one corner next the pig-sty a manure 
tank has been sunk, into which the slush of the stable and piggery 
drained, and there is a pump to raise up the liquid as it was required for 
the cultivation of the garden. The house is larger than could be 
imagined from its frontage. The dining-room runs far back, and has a 
little bit of grass and a lew beds of flowers arranged before its window. 

here is a stable and coach-house, with a pear tree against the bricks, 

and has a horse shoe nailed to the door. The hay loft is open, but all 
the hay and straw has been sold; and what is left the wind seizes hold of, 
and tosses about in the air. 
,, Lhe whole of the building is locked up. Not a window but the catch 
's turned over the sash to prevent the curious from raising it, not a door 
be the bolts are drawn and the lock fastened. ‘The place seems to have 

"lately painted and done np. ‘The whitewash is excessively clean, the 

ri, Pilings have been freshly pitched, and the woodwork repaired. 

ere are all the evidences of the honse having been lately occupied. 

k ¢ brickwork partition outside the kitchen door, where the coals are 
“pt, is still half full, and the old scuttle, in which they were carried 
into the house, is quietly rusting itself away into powder. On the top | 
of the coal heap is the wooden top of an oyster barrel with the card | 
hate it, and the printed portion of “Lynn’s oyster and fish ware- | 
On and the addition in ink of “7 paid,” are still fresh and new, | 
(rope mats turned out of doors as worthless, and a broom-top with | 
Car worn off, lie rotting in the yard. 
and ee the walk down the kitelien garden, where the clothes’ poles 
; “ei hi along them form a kind of imitation telegraph, we come to | 
t ed of rhubarb, just ushing with its new stalks and pale green leaves 

ae the black mould, ‘The bed is covered with manure, as if Palmer 
ES himself on his rhubarb. Here is also to be found the first bed of 
kept A gooseberry and raspberry plantation of some forty trees is well 
he Pruned, ‘The fruit trees trained against the wall have not a bough 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


From Mrs. Bennett, the next-door neighbour, we heard that the sale of 
Palmer's goods, which, according to the catalogue, was to have occupied 
three days, was passed over between a morning and a night, “The sale was 
If they had brought the things out into 
the open air, they would have fetched much more money ; but they 
didn’t give the bidding time. If it had been a nobleman’s sale, there 
couldn’t have been more folks there. ‘They came from Birmingham, and 


| all round about. The books were almost given away. Loads and loads 


of things went off from hereto Birmingham, The furniture was very good 
indeed.” 

We wonder who bought “the handsome mahogany German bedstead, 
with panelled foot-board, carved cornice, fringe, and figured damask 
hangings” ! 

CHARACTER OF PALMER, 


A gentleman in Rugeley, evidently a person of more than ordinary 
observation, furnished us with the following particulars respecting 
Palmer's general character, and the intimacy existing between him and 
Cook :— 

1 don’t think Palmer was the clever man the world takes him to be. Te was 
rather a cunning and cold man. He wasa man that never drank, but I don't 
think he was what | call a deep man. He could sit still and bite is nails, and 
listen to the conversation of others, and surmise plans of his own, but they 
were not of that deep che racter which you could suppos: of a man in his position. 
Palmer was never drunk in bis life. “He was a perfectly sober man, kind and 
generous to all around, and hig kindness disarmed his most near and dear 
friends as to suspicion. He was affectionate to his family, to his mother in par- 
ticular; and a Very many poor oxen (labourers) will long have reason to regret 
the present circumstances. 


With respect to the betting transaction at Shrewsbury, between Palmer and | 
Cook, the report of Palmex’s owing Cook money was wrong, as it is without | 


doubt that they went part and parcel in the whole of the bets as to Polestar. 
Cook mortgaged Polestar for £550, and prior to that he had £100 of Palmer, and 
£100 of Palmer's mother, in bills of exchange ; 
there was any particular motive in Palmer pd 
sake of gain, Li life not being insured. 

Cook never suspected Palmer for a moment of doing him wrong. I have 
heard Cook speaking of Palmer before he was taken ill, and after he was ill, in 
the most friendly terms. Cook returned from Shrewsbury races, and came to 
look after me, He found me out, and he told me that on tle course he was like 
to have been poisoned. J asked him how that happened. He said that he could 
not say whether it was the eating or the drinking, but they took something 
which made him and Palmer, and Myatt, the saddler in the town, all very sick, 
Cook said he should stay in Rugeley until the Monday, when he should go and 


itroying the life of Cook for the 


| settle at Tattersalls ; atterwards he should return into the country, and have a 


trial with Polestar and Palmer’s Chicken, for the Chester Cup. Cook never com- 
yhuned to any person in Rugeley from the time of his return to Rugeley to the 
hose of his death, that any unjair means had been used to injure him in any 
possible way, 

Palmer was a hospitable man. He would give very good dinners, with cham- 

pagne and the best in the house. He only had three or four companions; buy 
ts was thought to be a humane man. The clergyman never called to see him 
upon & case of cuarity but he’d give him a guinea. 

So thoroughly did Palmer’s friends believe in his innocence, that when he was 
arrested by the police, a fanuliar companion of his, who was in the room at the 
time, was about to seize the officer by the throat, declaring that he weuld never 
allow Palmer to be taken away on such a diabolical charge. 

Another gentleman told me that— 

Jerry Smith (the lawyer, saw him on the morning after his conviction of the 
murder of Cook. He sent to sce Jerry. It was sometime before Jerry could 
nike up his mind to go; for, as he said, the news made him fall sick. “At last, 
when he recovered himself, he entered the room. Palmer was surrounded by 
policemen. Jerry, pomting to them, said, “ William! William! how is this?” 
Palmer could not answer him, but the tears trickled down his cheeks. This, the 
police say, 18 the only time they ever saw hii affected, or betray any symptoms 
of emotion. 


MR. THIRLBY’S SHOP IN RUGFLEY, 

Mr. 'Thirlby—or, as he is called, Ben Thirlby—was formerly assistant 
to Mr, Salt, the surgeon of Rugeley, and had been with that gentlemaa for 
about zineteen years, when William Pa'mer, knowing that Thirlby had 
great inilnence with the poorer classes of the inhabitants, coaxed the old 
assistant away from his employer by offering him a higher salary. This 
cireumsiance, however mucli it may tell against William Palmer, has never- 
theless no weight against the character of Mr. Thirlby, who, of course, 
had a perfect right to “do the best for himself;” and if Palmer was will- 
ing to pay more than Salt after nineteen years’ service, surely the assistant 
was justified in thinking that his talents were not properly appreciated by 
his former master, and to go over to the new and admiring one. 

Ben Thirlby’s shop at Rugeley is situate in Lower Brook Street-—where 
Upper Brook Street is, nobody knows. Mr. Thirlby’s association and 
friendship with Willian Palmer have influenced the public mind, not only 
against the assistant himself, but also against his shop. 

Taken as a country chemist’s shop, it is not at all a bad one. It 
has been described as having a great display of rupture bandages, and ene 
large jar full of broken poppy heads ; but this iswrong. It 1s a small shop, 
with folding-doors between the windows. On one side is what is a fe 
a consuliing-room, for there is a high wire blind half way up, and another 
linen one ready to pull down, and complete the perfect secresy of the 
chamber. ‘There are a couple of chemist’s bottles filled with red and yel- 
low water, to make a show, and throw out coloured lights at night from 
the window, and there are also half-a-dozen cod-liver oil bottles, which 
have gone thick and white with the cold. Underneath these bottles are 
the much-spoken-of bandages, curled up in a heap, with their round 
nobs of wash-leather ends pressed cleverly together, like letter-springs. 
A jar of rhubarb and another of magnesia, with the Royal arms on them, 
fill up the other window. 

Inside Ben ‘Thirlby’s shop there are # multitude of bottles, all carefully 
kept clean and bright, and filled with every variety of coloured medicines. 
At the end are a row of blue jars, standing as if in drill, at the most exact 
distance one from another. Above them are three rows of bottles, yellow 
and pink. ‘Those which contain the pink and yellow lozenges appear to 
have a kind of pastrycook’s look about them, which is instantly corrected by 
the showy druggist appearance of their neighbours in the third storey, with 
the black letters on the gold label on their bosoms. ‘Lhere are white jars 
full of “ Acid Tart.” and “Sodze Sulp.” and “ P. Sagette.” There are other 
bottles, too, relieving the monotony of the shop by the variety of the 
coloured liquids they contain. ‘There is the light cinnamon hue of the 
“T, R. Cardam. Co.,” and the dark black of the “Tin, Myrre Co.,” and 
the brilliant clearness of the “ Sp. ther Co.” b 

In a glass case on the counter are to be found those additions to the 
toilet table, which Ben Thirlby thinks he is likely to sell in Rugeley. 
He has speculated in two bottles of Rowland’s Kalydor, as well as in hair 
oil, and a great many tooth-brushes. He also thinks Harvey’s sauce a 
selling article, as well as farinaceous food for children, and wax matches. 

Ben Thirlby seems to do a very good business, from the look of his 
scales and pestals and mortars. ‘The assistant behind the counter keeps 
on entering items in the ledger and taking down the different bottles one 
after another in a manner that is proof positive that Ben Thirlby is 
a thriving chemist. And so everybody in Rugeley says he is. 


RUGELEY CHURCH. 


Rugeley is a small place, and yet it has two churches—the one a “ hand- 
some fabric,” kept like best clothes, to be used only on Sundays, and the 
other an old neglected ruin, a kind of every day building, very pic- 
turesyue and interesting, that, like an old servant, is allowed to keep its 
“place” because of past services. The “handsome fabric” cost a great 
deal of money, and is kept up in style, with gravelled walks leading to its 
oaken doors, and the turf about it well swept and trimmed. The deserted 
ruin is now nothing more than an old square tower, with empty holes for 
windows, that look deathly, as the hollow eyes of a skull, and a large 
patch of ivy clinging like rags and tattes to its bleak gray sides. What 
remains of ‘its chancel has been roofed in with boards and turned into a 
Sunday-school, where the children sit in rows beneath and around the 
old tombs, and read nymns when the mistress is looking, and when her 
eye is turned away, amuse themselves by watching the flies crawling over 
the quaint marble tablet of Ralph Weston, or the curiously carved monu- 
ment of Johannes Weston, “Senior de Rugeley.” | 

The new church has an insulting air of prosperity about it, and holds 
its tall turret high in the air, as if it knew it owned more tombstones 
than its neighbour on the other side of the road. The windows are 
glazed with diamond panes, all free from cracks and sparkling in the 


therefore it cannot be said that | 
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sun, and its inner doors are of red cloth, new and bright as a postman’s 
coat in May. 

The old sexton is unlocking the door, “ going to light a fire,” he says, 
and he addsthat if we like we may goin too, He offers to show us the pew 
where William Palmer used to pray iu “ an audible voice,” and whereas 
the parson from the altar read out the Commandment, “Thou shall do 
no murder,” was heard to respond aloud, “ Lord have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hesrts to keep this law.” 

‘The interior of the church is clean, and varnished, with the brown oaken 


| pews ranged against the whitewashed walls, and (he narrow strip of mat- 


tung leading to the altar, A long red curtain hangs before the huge 
window, and casts a warm glow upon the polished sides of the goblet- 
shaped pulpit. 

“This is his pew,” says Charles, talking in the same tone of voice as if 
he were at home, for he has grown accustomed to churches. We thank 
him in a half whisper, and advance to the oblong box, with the row of 


dark-covered Prayer-books and Bibles resting on the ledge in front. We 


take up one of the books, and open it. On the fly-leaf is written in ink :— 
“William Palmer, Rugeley, August 28th, 1837; the gift of his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah Palmer, Rugeley.” Just nineteen years since he received the 
present! Jlis father was living then, and the timber-yard was well 


| stocked, and the business going on prosperously, What would the crimi- 


nal seated between two policemen now give if he could call back those 
years ? 

“ It was always a very good family for chureh attendance,” says Charles 
Hawley ; “of course they don’t come now, because it’s awkward to be 
stared at; but they was always reckoned very regular with their devotions.” 
The Sexton opens the other books, and hands one to us, saying, “ Here’s 
some pencil notes took during sermon time.” 

We take the Bible, and read as follows, half terrified by the writing, 
“He was a teacher come from God.” 

Another book is placed before us, with more hastily scribbled notes :— 
“Means—Prayer. God's word all the means of grace. Particular means 
—Faith in Christ. Faith has an heavenly influence.” 

Wretched man! Was he acting to the crowd around, when, pencil in 
hand, he took down these words? Was he hoping that it would be whis- 

yered after service, how attentive William Palmer had been to the sermon ? 
Vas he using religion that it might turn suspicion from him, and ward off 
the punishment due to the murderer? Or did he, in the desperation of 
fear, sincerely pray, hoping by three hours’ worship to atone for a poi- 
soned wife and brother? Or was he speculating upon “ the forgiveness 
of sins 2” 


CHARLES HAWLEY, THE RUGELEY SEXTON’S STATEMENT, 


I am the sexton of Rugeley Church. I have been in Rugeley all my life. My 
wife is dead, and I've got eight children. It’s an odd thing, but ever since my 
wile died, I’ve been toreed to give over "bacey. I can’t smoke it, but it makes 
me ill, My eldest daughter—that’s the biggest, too—takes care of the house 
for me. I was sexton for about twenty years, then I went away for about eight 
year, but they couldn't do without me, and set the church a-fire, and was then 
forced to send for me again, and now I've been on about two year. 

Nobody knew Palmer better than I did, and nobody had ‘more talk to him 
than Ll did. Mrs. Paimer was a very nice little woman, for she was a very small 
lady. She was very good tome. 1 never bought a sock nor a pair of shoes for 
any little one after my missus died, nor yet for the girl that was in their house. 
She gave me all that. and many a thing besides that. Many a time she’s give 
me food for the children — L used to work in the garden for Mr. Palmer. Lused 
todo it all up for him. It’s a very large garden; half an acre, 1 should think, 
sir, altogether. 

('m sure he is the last person in the town, as I should have suspected of 
such a thing as this. He was a religious man, and many’s the time, when I’ve 
had a sup of ale too much, he’s chastised me for it. He'd say, “ De keep your- 
self respectable, and don’t go tothem public-houses. If you wants a drink of ale, 
come here.” Ah! he had avery tidy lot of ale! 1 brewed him a six-and-twenty 
strike (bushel) of malt. It’s all sold now at the auction. 

I remember when Bladen died and was buried. I helped to carry him (his 
collin). He was a traveller tor a brewer, and many’s the bit of talk I’ve had with 
him about brewing, though he didn’t show much leafning in his talk. Was 
Mr. Bladen a nice man? 1’m sure he was! There eouldn’t be a nicer man than 
Mr. Bladen. ; 

You see, just before Mr. Bladen died so gnddenly, Mrs. Thornton had also 
died suddenly. When Bladen died too, then Mrs. Palmer (Wiiliam’s wife) got 
talking and saying, what will people say now there’s twoof them gadden deaths. 
The poor missus was very sorry. Sle told me so herself; so I don’t know it by 
no hearsay. Bladen was a very stout man. 

I knew Cook very well. [seed him that Friday morning as he was taken ill. 
He went by me whilst | was working in the garden—he und the master, and 
another, but I forgot who. Whilst he was ill, the master come to me, and says, 
* Did you take particular notice whether Cook was looking bad, or if he walked 
ag if he was ili?’ But, as J said, I didn’t take no particular notice ; for if a hun- 
dred persons was to pass me, I shouldn’t look at’em. I don’t like staring at 
folk like wild beasts. : 

When Cook died, then people began to talk. Palmer said to me, he says, “I 
sha}l tell Mr. Keyes, the coffin-maker, that you'll help to carry Mr. Cook; but 
Vil have nothing todo with it. It shall not be said as I had anything to do with 
it.” No, the master didn’t follow Mr. Cook to the graye; he kept away. There 
was Mr. Cook’s father-in-law, and some others as kept the funeral waiting for 
» 


em. 
I didn't see Palmer after the Friday. I went to the house, but I didn’t go w 

stairs. At last I went. The inquest was sitting then. He said, “ Why haven 

you been before to see me?” J said I didn’t know. IL hadn’t no suspicion then 

as to who was the man with him, which was a sheriff’s officer as took him for 

debt. He said to me, “Just £ and see what they’re doing at the inquest, and 

get yourself a loaf of bread for the children, ‘and 17 pay for it;” but he didn’t 

didn’t take w Walter Palmer 


it. 
as | iia the Missus. If they’d give me twenty 
sovereigns, 1 couldn’t have done it. She was a real nice sort of a lady, always 
so particular, and kind to me, and I couldn’t bear to disturb her rest. 

P took up Cook on Friday (last week), the night before they come and told me 
I was to get ready as soon as I in the morning, and I was to get somebody 
to help me, and so I did. T suppose it (the coffin) was out soon after seven 
o’clock. There was the police, and the clerk, Mr. Sherrard, and his nephew. 
They said to me I could work better in the dark than with a light; but I had a 
lamp lighted ready. It was very dark, only the moon rises very bright, and that 
helped us; if 1 recollect right, the moon was overcast. It was very cola, 
and. asad job. Besides, the ground is very awkard where he’s buried, because 
it tumbles in sometimes. They wanted two biers. I did not know what they 
wanted the two of ’em for; but, yousee, the one was for the coffin, and the other 
for the body when it was took out of the shell. The coffin was a very one, 
but we made a bit of a mess of the cloth taking the gravel off of it. Coffins 
will keep in our churchyard twenty years, | reckon; it’s a capital place. 

I did not see the body taken out, but I see it after. He wasn’t changed much, 
only he was sawed all down the chest. But I couldn’t look at him much. 1 
thought a good deal then; but I don’t know what I thought; it so — me 
altogether. He was the last man as ever I should have expected any og to 
have come to. They always seemed so intimatemmore like brothers in fact, 
Palmer has said so. 

The old mother used to come to church most Sundays; but I have never seen 
her, nor the daughter neither since this affair happened. When I was in the 
belfry, tolling for service, 1 have often seen Mr. William Palmer go to his 
mother’s house, which is opposite, and come back with his little boy and the 
Miss. His boy is a very nice sharp lad as ever breathed, poor little fellow ! 

RUGELEY CHURCHYARD. : 

We are glad when we are in the open air again; the wind seems to 
blow away the sadness with which the perusal of Palmer’s pencil-note had 
filled us, fs A : 

The old sexton, keys in hand, accompanies us into the burial-; d. 
He thinks he is called upon to do the honours of the place to the stran- 
ger. He begins to talk of the graves, telling us that, by-and-bye, he'shall 
do allthe green mounds up, and have them nicely turfed, but he can’t do 
everything at once— 4 ; 

ee is the Palmers’ tomb?” we ask, cutting short his speech. 

He knows the road, every inch of it, and leads us over the green 
mounds, and through the white stones, and round to the back of the 
church, where, sheltered by the elms that skirt the graveyard, is the vault 
of this wretched family. ; 

This monument was erected when Joseph Palmer died. He had risen 
to wealth and respectability, and deserved, according to the notions of his 
heirs, to have a Grecian tomb placed over his “ dust and ashes,” with iron 
rails to keep off the curious intruder. A man that leaves £70,000 be- 
hind him deserves something better than a mound to mark his last 
resting-place. He sprang from nothing, but he mustn’t end so. He must 
be made a good deal of. Hh 

On the stone slab above the tomb—that kind of death’s visitor’s-book, 
where all who enter have their names written down,—is inscribed, in deeply 
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cut letters that will bear much wear and tear before they are worn away, 
“In a vault beneath are interred the remains of Joseph Palmer,” together 

ith his age, and the date of his death. E 

vre ask Charles Hawley whether William Palmer's wife, and her four 
infant children, and his brother Walter,—the jovial Wat, as he was called, 
—were not also buried in this vault. 

He tells us that they were, and that he has many a time wondered why 
their names have never been carved on the top slab. 

Perhaps the long list of victims frightened the destroyer. They fol- 
lowed so rapidly that people would have talked if they had seen the 
catalogue. 

“It’s a nice spot for a vault,” observes Charles Hawley, forcing us to 
look around at the view. He points out to us the rich smooth meadow 
beyond the iron hurdles, with the vicar’s fat cow feeding, and the sixteen 
acre field rented by Mr. Williss, of the Talbot Inn, dotted with manure 
heaps ; and shows where Lord So-and-so’s estate begins, and where the 
stone-quarry is on the distant tree-cove hills; and, in fact tells us all 
about the landscape. 

We leave the spot where William Palmer “howled and cried, and 
roared like a madman, and called aloud ‘ Dear Annie,’” as they lowered his 
wife’s coffin into the deep pit; and the sexton guides us to the mound that 
marks the grave of another of his victims. ‘The slate slab tells us that it 
was erected “In memory of Leonard Bladen, of Ashby -de-la-Zouche,” the 
nufortunate brewers’-bagman, who drank of his host’s wine, and died. 

Near the gate a grave has been newly dug. ‘I'he grave! is thrown up 
into a mound on one side, and a ladder is placed in the deep hole. People 
are stretching their necks over the stone wall and looking wonderingly at 
the spat. That morning the body of Cook had been taken up to be exa- 
mined by the medical men, for Palmer had hit upon a clever notion for 
the cause of his friend’s death, and to refute it the coffin had to be 
opened. 

The coffin had been carried to the ruins of the old church, and placed 
in the old tower, and before the door were two policemen keeping guard. 
The doctors had already done their work, when few persons were atroad, 
in the first light of the morning. The landlord of the Talbot Inn was 
the only person who saw them. [He was an early riser, and was feeding 
his cows when the mournful profession crossed the road. He ran up to 
the ruined tower, and through a hole in the stonework saw the dreadful 
spectacle. The sexton, too, had been into the place, but it made him feel 
sick, for “he had known Cook, and liked him, and it turned his heart to 
see his poor body cut through.” 

We have finished our walk among the tombs. 

THE LANDLORD OF THE TALBOT INN AT RUGELEY. 

Mr. John Williss, the landlord of the Talbot Inn, where the bodies of 
Mrs. William Palmer and Walter Palmer were opened, is a stout, jolly- 
looking man, who is trying to appear unhappy and who talks of ruin, 
because commercial travellers have of late taken a dislike to his house. 
We found him sitting in his bar, with a fat child between his knees, and 
sighing and drinking ale by turns, whilst his wife—a pretty little woman, 
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with a baby 
despondency. 

There was a gun over the fireplace, and he kept his eye fixed on it like a 
crow. He occasionally thrust his hand into his brown velvet waistcoat, 
and glanced round at the rows of ale mugs«and barrels of spirits, as 
though he was calculating what they would sell for, if the worst came 
to the worst. When a customer entered and called for ale, he rose to 


in her arms, was endeavouring to reason him out of his 


WILLIAM 


draw it withan air of resignation, and it was diflicult to tell whether he o; 
the beer-engine was groaning. The fat child was munching an apple, ar 
nearly choked itself; and as Mr. Williss extracted the fruit from it 
mouth, he muttered something about it’s being perhaps better to di 
young before it had come to want. 

Three commercial travellers with plenty of luggage, would restore Mr 
Williss to happiness. There is one good thing ; Mrs. Williss doesn’t seem 
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rae on her husband’s account, but appears 
kn w that their sorrows will soon pass away. Mr. 


vijliss made the subjoined communication to us :— 
L \es, sir, ('m the landlord of the Talbot Inn—not the 
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house; Mr. Burgen says they was to come here.’ I to 

him there was an outhouse and eoachhouse where he could 
take ’em. Then Burgen told me they was to come here, and 
that he had a letter from the Secretary of State, saying 


Sir e-that’s old Masters as is the landlord of they were to go into the Talbot Inn We have had the 

Talb Ae Willis coachhouse all cleared out on purpose; but Burgen says 

be ie ifter the marder of Cook, and while Pal- it’s too cold there, the doctors can’t manage their work ; they 
some time 


was under arrest with sheriff's officers, it was de- 
ned to exhume the bodies of Mr. Walter Palmer 
Mrs. Palmer. 1 knew they were going to do so, be- 
cs police officers stayed here all night. About 
the morning, When we were in bed, on a bright 
ot rning (it was very bright, added Mrs Williss), 
{ the policemen, by name of Chesham, who lodged 
came to our room, ond says he, “ Here, you must 
they are going to bring’ these bodies into the 


must come here because the Secretary of State says so. 1 told 
him we could warm up the coachhouse, but he wouldn't. 
They brought the corpses here. We were obliged to put ’em 
into the commercial-room, because that was the on! y place 
where the passage would let the goflins enter. Mrs. Pal- 
mer was not so bad, but Walter Palmer was shocking 
It’s a blessing he was taken away the same night. Only 
fancy, twenty-three jurymen, and I among the number, for 
1 was a juryman, the coroner, four police-oflicers, and 
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loukers-on in that little room, as is only shout five yards by three. When the 
lidwns lifted up the stench was awful. “Captain Whitgreave took his stick and 
bobbed it through the window to let in the air (it’s at tiful ventilated room, 
too); some of the jurymen was sick. I don’t know as ever 1 sinelt anything hke 
it, it Wes so uncommon bad, 

In the commere al-room it seemed to soak into everything. It was a 
the walls, and in the paint, and in the looking-glass even Wew ere obl 
have the passage wok down (and it near killed the mon as worked), 
wood-work painted, and the ceiling whitewashed. [never s nich a thin 
was as if the things bad been soaked in a liquor, and took it up in ‘em. OF course, 
the boards where the stuff dropped from the coffin was all done for, and had to 
be taken up and burned. Al! it was a nasty business, 1" 

This affair has been as good as £20) or £800 ont of my pocket. Ah! T cn 
gay the loss, 1 don’t know it yet. Commereml gentleman that us d to come 
here before, and have done, some of thei, fur 20 years, won't come to the house 
now. One of them, only the other day, said to me (he takes 1 
brandy-and-water just for friendship sake), “ won't go into the house, and { 
won't look at the room ; perhaps ina twelve routh Lmay I used gene rally to 
have four or five, and often more commere al gen'lomen ina week. Now they 
don't come. Worse than that, they bave taken avoy the “rent nieeting.” We 
live under Lord Liebfield, and the tenants rsed t tin my house to pay ther 
Tents. N this year, they let me provide the dinner, but they would not come 
after all, but took what we bad provided from here to the Talbot Arms to be 
1 was brought to this honse inarms. My father and mother had tt 
e Talbot Inn, What's called the ‘Ta Arms, used do ’ 
formerly. ‘Vliey didn’t siter it out ef opy . but this is the tact. 
under Lord Falbot, and | under Lord Liehticld, so they thought they ought to 
change. 

There is some talk about getting up a dinner at my house asa recompense for 
what I've put up with. Lean't say if il come off or not, perhaps as Pm im 
bad luck it won't; but I hope to Heaven it will, for Mia particuler worried about 
this exhuming Lusiness, and wants to see somebody or otler in the house. 
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After taking Mr. Williss’s statement we proceeded to view the apart- 
ment where the medical examination was held. It a very 
small room, and would not, we should have imagined, have held twenty 
persons. It has just been freshly done up, and the oniy olour about it 
now is that of the varnish with which the wainscoting has been rendered 
so brilliant. There are five tables in the room—some with their round 
tops turned up like targets, and others with stuffed birds and lamps upon 
them. A sampler and a print of the “Gentle Shepherd,” hang up 
against the bright blue paper on the wall. ; 

We ean assure the commercial gentlemen who visit Rugeley, that it 
would be difficult to find in England a more comfortable and pleasant 
100m for passing the evening in. 


is decidedly 


STAFFORD. 

SraFrorD might have remained quietly slumbering among its hills, if 
Mr. Wilham Palmer had not dragged it into a kind of criminal notoriety 
by making it the scene of his murderous attempts upon the life of lis 
brother, Walter Palmer. The old town, and its antique buildings, boast- 
ing all the claims of ancient nobility, have had a stain of dishonour cast 
upon them. The world talks of Staiford and Rugeley, associating prussic 
acid with the former, and strychnine with the latter, until there is attached 
to both spots an interest which authorises us in specially visiting the loenli- 
ties and yiving their portraits in type. All who have not yet run down to 
the murderous towns, desire to know what kind of places they are. “Is 
Rugelcy targe or small, old or new?” those who have been there are con- 
tinuslly asked.“ And Stafford. Whit is it like 2” is a common question, 
We will do our best to satisfy the reader. 

The ancient town of Stafford appears, when first scen from the railway, 

to be built of red bricks, with slate roots, and a tall, squere, white chureh 
tower standing up in the midst of them. Around it are flat meadows, 
covered with water, for the farmers are just flooding their fields to manure 
them. This takes away from the liveliness of the landscape, for the hig 
pate hes of suining water giye it a greasy look. The river has divided 
itself into wvout twenty rivers, nieking each ditch a stream, and it rushes 
tearing along with its yellow water as if it were mad, and in a hurry to 
throw itself into the Trent below. 

We cannot do better than borrow from Mr. Thomas Myatt, better known 
as Tom, the “boots ” at the Grand Junction, a description of the environs 
of the town of Stafford—such as he gave us while standing at the window 
of the Grand Junction Hotel. 


I don’t know who is the windmill yonder, right at the end of the town. 
Meason rents it at present ; but he never uses it tor grinding—only keeps it full 
of corp, and when the sails go round, it’s only when hie is winding up or letting 
down the sacks. That tower is St. Mary’s Chueh, that was done up some ten 
years ago, 1 should say; ay, to be sure, it was quite as late ns that. They say 
the inside is wonderful; | at LT haven't been there, for | never was fond of curt- 
osities. That there square tower is St. Chad’s Church. That's the oldest we 
have, and is every bit of it built of red stone. It's been there aimany year. It 
was built, you see, when there weren't many inhabitants; for the churchyard 1s 
the smallest 1 ever see—or anybody else, tor the matter of that. The water-mill 
just belind them white rails is Mr. George Brewster's, Ay, L remember when 

e used to live in the little house, but he has got on famous, to be sure. That 
red wall belongs to his orchard. The tall chimney belongs to the Gas Works 
There’s something on it, they tell me, to keep off the thunder, 1 don’t know, 
I'm sure, what it’s like, for ] never was close up agin it. 

All them is Brewster’s meadows, and they’re, as you see, floating them. He 
never docs nothing to them but float ’em. Water's the only manure they gets. 
Our river here is called the river Sow. She’s a split up into a good many Rittie 
sows now; a whole litter of ’em, ain't there? They goes on the whole six of ’em 
for « mile and a half from here, and falls into some other river; but whether the 
goes to the right or the left, or where they emptics theirselves, I can’t say. 
never was much of @ hand at land surveying and maps. 


Stafford is an ancient borough and market town, celebrated for its red 
bricks and shoes. As the gentleman at the chemist’s told us, when we 
asked him whether Stafford was celebrated for any other article besides 
shoes,—it has about 15,000 inhabitants, It is a very ancient city, and 
used to be called Betheney ; it was built, in the year 913, by Ethelileda, 
“the heroic widow of Ethelred, Karl of Mercia.” 

The town of Stafford contains some of the oldest and newest houses 
in the county. ‘The new ones are all in red brick, and hurt the eyes 
very much—like staring at a fire; but once cross the long wooden 
bridze, with the white railings (built by the railway), turn round by 
the flour mill, and follow the lane until you come into Greengate Street, 
and there you will find all the oli houses standing of a row on both 
sides of the street, jumbled together, “the tall ones next the small ones,” 
of all manner of different heights—some four, some two storeys—and 
with all manner of shaped roofs—some high and pointed, others broad 
and sloping, with heavy carved gables. ‘i'o Le sure, the jeweller’s house 
has been “ ee in stucco, and adorned with wreaths over the windows 
and doors. e Deiphie Inn has also been newly done up and beautified : 
and they both look like bold-faced epears next their ancient, respectable 
brethren, and seem cold and miserable in their coats of white paint, next 
ad rich brown wood work and warm-coloured plaister of the halt-timbered 

ses. 

‘There is a house next to the ora Sci with a big forehead, that 
hangs half way over the pavement, with large bay windows, like four 
bedsteads let into the wall. The yellow oaken beams, that show through 
the plaister work, are arranged in ull manner of lines, tattooing the body 
of the house with a half-savage grace. The firm of Jenkinson and Co., 

» linendrapers, occupy the premises now, and the shop window is 
decked out with every article “that fashion can require, or beauty de- 
sire,” as the advertisement says. J’estoons of pink and blue ribband h 
elegantly from side to side, and yellow driving-gloves are ranged in straight 
lines across the panes. At the entrance door ix placed, like a stand of 
arms, a bundle of umbrellas ; whilst, through those immense bay windows 
on the first and second foor, you can see piles of b!ue hat boxes, tall slabs 
of linens, and square canvas blocks of ed goods, bound round with 
bands of iron, as if to keep their figures in. Those bay windows are like 
rooms; and how they :re kept up in their place, is startling. We did 
not like to walk under them. Some of these days they will drop off like 
ri ars, 

ie big Portland-sto \e building in the square, with the clock stuck up 
against it like a target, is the town hall. It is not a pretty building, for 
it has no more ornancat upon it than a sheet of writing paper—indeed, 
the windows are more li: soles than anything else. But then it has old 
houses, in their cocked-li: t roofs, on each side of it, all half timbered, till 
heir fronts seem slashed like a soldier’s uniform; and they impart to the 


uare and the pale sineco dead wall of the town hall a kind of dignity 
as if you conld judge a house by the company it keeps. 

At the end of tireen Gate Btreet, an indeed in Gaol Gate Square, a 
travelline show has taken up its stand, J's a very handsome, yellow, half 
ship looking residence, and the wheels are covered with clay, as if they had 
come alone distance. — Tt gives quite @ rustic appearance to the town, and 
really the style of architeeture of the caravan, with its brown, highly- 
decorated shutters and polished door and brass knocker is not out of keep- 
ing with the m id residences in Stafford. 

The Method New Conneetion Chapel in Gaol Street, with the stove- 
piping coming out of the ground-floor window, is excessively red, and looks 
sore, because the white stueco eolumns in front have the appearance of 
huge hones sticking through the pink flesh, The honse of Mr. Ward, 
the coroner, is in front. 


DR. WADDELL. 

Dr. Waddell is a medical gentleman, residing in Stoford, where he has 
an excellent practice. Lt was to this gentleman that William Palmer went 
toobtain a medical certificate, before he propo ed his brother’s hfe to the dif- 
ferent assurance offices. Dr. Waddell figures most honourably in this tragieal 
history, from the fact that, when at last he yielded to the entreaties of 
Willian Palmer, lled up the proposals, he placed a foot-note at the 
i n of the printed form, warning the Assurance Company of the 
sudden death of Mrs. William Palmer, soon after her life had been assured, 
and entreating them to be careful. 


DR, WADDELL’S STATEMENT. 

I knew Walter Palmer well. He was a generous liver, as 1 thought from his 
appearance. He was a large, brovd man, and had the appearance of robust 
health. I always considered that he was free with the bottle, but that he was 
not adrunkard. The first time L met him professionally, | tound—contrary to 
his appearance, and my judgment—that he was a drunkard, for 1 was called in 
to sce him when he was suffering from an attack of delirium tremens. J yot 
him over it. He told me on his reeovery that trouble had in a great measure 
caused his addiction to liquor. LT then found oat that he had separated from his 
wife, on account of his intemperate halits. Ile was really attached to her, as 
well as she to him, although it was impossible for them te live together. 

The next time L heard of Walter Palmer, was when his brother, William Pal- 
mer, called upon me to certify tor his life assurance. L should think he called 
upow me at least ten times, and for ten diferent offices. 1 filled them all up. 
Sometimes be suggested questions, which, when I thought proper, L adopted. 
But his interference was most meurked avd extraordinary. I became suspicious 
of th and in consequence of that suspicion [did my utmost to induce the 
offices not to accept the assuranecs. | knew that the wife of Mr. Wilkam Pal- 
mer hed died shortly after her lite had heen insured. I]t was only nine months 
since her death, and fresh proposals were being made. 
was in difficulties. T knew that E could not, in my professional enpacity, act 
honourably in the matter, without ioparting these suspicior Ladded to each 
proposal the following note — 

“Most Confidential.—His life has been rejected in two offices—T am told he 
drinks. His brother insuved his Jate wite’s life for many thousands, and after 
the first payment, she died. Be cautious, 

“ (Signed) 


ani { 
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t 


3. 


“C. WADDELL.” 


For the second proposal for a life policy, my reply to the question as to the 
“general appearance, figure, complexion,” &e., may appear contradictory, con- 
sidering that the death took plaice so soon atter the proposal for the assurance ; 
bat 1 can oniy wipe away the suspicion by the following explan » 7 was 
freqvently out riding in th» Casdle Road, a mile and a halt from St There 
1 often niet Walter Palmer, and used to fancy that he was taking bis “consti 
tutional’ wall 1 was very pleased to sce this, and thot 


deunkard. On many occasions, he stopped me, and asked me what [ thougit of 
his appearance, My only reply used to be a counter-question as to whether he 
had given up r Mivariably assured me that las only drink used to 
be three glasses of litter ale a day, and he could swear it. “Well, then,” he 


would say, “ what do you stand in the way of my assuring my life for? You see 
Tan altered man. TP drink nothing but three glisses of bitter ale a day; and 
Tecan cat ike a thresber, and am as hearty as a buck.” 

1 really liked the appearance of the man. le seemed healthy and strong, 
and apparently spoke truthfully; for at the time I was not aware that he had 
changed his residence from the town (of Stafford) to the country ; and, indeed, L 
imagined that each morning he had walked to the spot where | met him. 

1 consented, at last, to fill up the forms, and felt perfectly justified that I was 
acting rightly m eo doing. [sent them up this time without any observation, 
having personally and bodily examined him within three weeks of sending the 
proposals. Jam very glad to see that My. Alfred Smee (surgeon to the Bank of 
Vngland, and discoverer of the celebrated form of the galvanic battery which 


| bears his name) fully corroborated all my statements. 


The life, 1 be , was accepted for £13,000. Jt is my opinion that it vould 
have been accepted in other oftices if it had not been for my previous waruing. 

The Inst thing | heard of Walter Palmer was this: I met Walkenden, and I 
spoke to him, asking hin what he had been doing since Llast saw him. He 
answered, © L have | been burying Walter Palmer.’ 1 asked him what he 
meant, for Tconld searecly believe it. Twas terribly shocked. 1 cried out, “1 
will let the Asstrance Office huow of this,” for [had a presentiment that there 
had been foul play. 

This is all 1 know of Waltcr Palmer, and his connection with his brother 
William Palmer. 

Ketore concluding, T must add that, despite all that has been said against 
Walkenden, [can only soy this:—At the time of Walter's first attack of delirium 
tremens, Mrs. Wadde! iy request, sent him some cold tongue and Turkey 
(the best medicine he could take), to see if weecould tempt him to eat anything. 
The next day Walkenden, of his owia secord, called to tell us how much “ poor 
Walter” had enjoyed his dinner. In fact, for any kindness showy to poor 
Walter, he appeared to be himself personally grateful. 1 consider that Walken- 
den was a very powerful instrument in Walter Palmer's recovery trom his first 
attack of delirium tremens, when I was first called in to attend him. As T said 
in my evidence before the jury, | was materially assisted in my endeavours to 
restore Walter Palmer to health, by the exertions of Mr. Walkenden, 

WALKENDEN THE BOTTLE-HOLDER. 

The man of the name of Walkenden, who has obtained so much noto- 
riety, not only from the suspicion that he was engaged by William Palmer 
at a weekly stipend to ply the unhappy Walter Palmer with drink, but 
also for his general conduct when examined before the Coroner, resides 
in Earl Street, Stafford, in a house which adjoins St. Mary’s burial- 
ground. We had determined on visiting this fellow, simply because we 
could not imagine or believe thata man could, without vengeance or cause 
for hatred, coolly hasten on the death of a person who considered and treated 
him as a friend. We paid this visit, mostly for our own consolation, so as 
to try and rid ourselves of the idea that such iniquity could exist. 

The door was answered by a frank, open-faced boy, who told us that his 
father would be in directly, and we were to wait. The apartment was 
simply enough furnished, but was excessively clean and tidily arranged. 
On the table were a Bible and Prayer-book. 

Walkenden is a broad-faced, powerful-looking man. His countenance is 
singularly flat, but coarse and hard-featured. At first he stubbornly 
refused to hold any conversation with us. “The iret men have written 
me down as a rogue—let it be so,” said he. “I’ve been blackguarded 
up bill and down dale, and it’s best to let matters be. People may think 
as they like. I’ve nothing to say,” 

This appeared to us to be a singular evidence of Walkenden’s character. 
As we afterwards found out, he 1s obstinate to a remarkable degree. On 
the smallest attempt to force him to speak out at the inquest he in return 
abused Coroner, jury, and lawyers. The instant any coercion is attempted, 
the man resists. . 

After talking to him for about twenty minutes, he consented to our 
taking down the following statement :— 

Iknew Mr. Walter Palmer well. Lhad as great respect for him as I had for 
my own brother. Up to the 8th of April last, he lodged and boarded in my 
house, eating at my table with meand my family. When he was drinking heavy, 
» never had any appetite for eating. e have many times tried to prevent hiin 
rom drinking, by taking away the bottle and hiding it. He used to say, “If 1 
can’t have it here, Pll go out and get it.” Of course, when he insisted upon it, we 
were forced to give way, and let him have it ; we had no other chance—] had no 

wer over him. If L had been selling it to him, it might have been different, 

even then he could have gone out and got it. It was his own, and he in- 
sisted upon doing what he liked with it. 

Walter Palmer was going into the corm trade a second time. He said to me 
one day—I should like to engage you to assist me. What must I give you?” 
“Well) I don’t know,” I said; “we must consider about that,” but finally he 
agreed to give me 30s. a-week for a twelyemonth certain, provided I served no 


other person in the trade during that time without his knowledge. He took | 


premises in Vine Street, Stafford, 
rent, and here it is. 

Mr. Walter Palmer drew up an 
it, which I did. Likewise asked 
the one and he the other. 
Palmer his brother’s 
him the copy I held. 


aud I have the receipt for the first quarter's 


sgreqment between us, and asked me to sign 
him for a copy, which he signed, and I kept 
At Walter Palmer's death, I gave Mr. William 
pocket-book, and the agreement was init. I also showed 
“It’s no use, Mr, William Palmer,” I said, “my holding 


1 also knew that he | 


it him a reformed | 


this agreement, now vour brother is dead; [have no donbt J shal 
done me by the family.” There wes money due to me upon the see! 
Mr. William Palmer took the agreement away with other papers, and | « 
they were among his private documents when they were seized by the i ; 
asked Burgen, the inspector, to let me have the agreement back, and hi ‘ 
laughed at me. The reason why I wanted the agreement back was, tut yy 
to the position Mr Willam Palmer was in, L wanted to show my claim iy 
Dalance due to me. 

As Mr. Walter Palmer felt he was falling ill, be rey atedly begged of 
case L saw he was likely to have another attack of delirium tremens ay, 
to take his gin from him, as L formerly did at my own house; tor he sa 
had only had my gin then when 1 wanted it, as [ had betore, 1 should yy 
been half so bad as [ was.” 

When he had the delirium, I would not give him any gin, because Dr. W,, 
said he was only to have two or three small glasses a day. But L used... 
that he was sinking, and perhaps 1 would give him # glass or two more thy 
Waddell directed, when L saw there was any necessity. But what was | 4) 
the poor fetlow used to by nd cry for it as if it was his life. 

He used to do all he could, and be cunning to get gin. One mornin 
lad been sitting up with lum all night. [thought he was so i thot 
not possibly leave lis bed, and we went down stairs to the kitchen, w 
under his bed-room. Whilst 1 was eating a little breakfast, [hear 
“Why,” Dsaid, “that sounds as if he is out of bed; but ir’) 
T ran op stairs, and [found him erawling on bis hands and 5 
something under the dressing-table, in the same 
formerly he 1 to hide Ins gin, to prevent us taking it away from hin 
Jon. sir”? Tsmd, “ what are youdoing there?" ‘1 cannot find it,” he ans 
“No,” T rephed, “and never will,” and I lifted him up in my arms and 
him again in bed. He used to hide his gin bottle in ail sorts of places— 
his bed-head or under his mattress, or in his boots, or anywhere. 

TOM MYATT, THE “nooTs ” AT THE GRAND JUNCTION HOTEL, 
STAFFORD. 

Tom is a short stout man, whose age it is difficult to tell, heeayse 
expression of countenance is that of a lad, whilst the face itself ix 
an elderly man. He is a man of independent behaviour, always yur, 
civil, but always departing from the recognised habits of “ boots” 
general, such as abstaining from calling one “Sir.” If you ask 1 
for slippers, he brings them in and says, “ Here they are.” When y 
leave, Tom says, “So you are going, are you?” and when you inform ji», 
that important and sudden business forces you to quit the Grand Jyyo. 
tion Hotel, he adds, “Iave you got all your things?” The Ind, how. 
ever, makes a harmless, good-natured “ boots,” whose singularities ive tho 
advantage of causing the Fisitors to laugh. Very few customers |; 
the hotel without remembering “the boots.” 

Tom prefers dressing in a black surtont, a black velvet waistcort, 9» | 
| black pants. His anpearance has a half professional look, as if he were 

trying to raise the occupation of “ boots” to a more dignified position 
| He wears his cap on one side, and, despite an evident neglect of the hair. 
| brush, he carries his head well. 
| When we had the honour of an interview with Tom, he sat in an arn. 
| 
| 


overhead 


possil 
and searching fe 


1s 


, 


chair before us, playing with the end of his yellow bandanna necktie. 
eves are straight and narrow, something like slits, and he seldow ri 
them when he speaks, which gives him the anpearance of a thon, 
modest man. His lips are thiek aud red ; and when he is spoken to, he rus 
his hair first,as if he were shining up his thoughts, and then, whilst 
continues to speak, picks his nails, or hugs his boots—which latter articies, 
for a “ boots’s” boots, are singularly devoid of blacking. 


this 


THE BOOTS’S STATEMENT, 


T’ve known Palmer ever since I remember. 1 come from about three milesof 
| him. Vm from Coiwich, and he Rugeley. [always took him for a very decent 
sort of fellow, 


Yes, there’s no mistake abont him. The least thing in the world ag J ever did 
for him he’s tip me a shilling. He never give less. If L was to just go, for i- 
stance, oniy as far as the station, he never give less. Suppose be was to say, 
“Here, fom, order me a ear, whilst | walk on to the house,” why, there was 4 


shilling for only doing that. 

He didu’t ofien stop long at our house when he came. Perhaps he'd come 
here of a night, and taks a car to go home to Rugeley in, and then he'd sy 
| to the posthoy, “ Here, go and get a glass of gin,” or whatever it was. : 

Sometimes he was merry and sometimes he wasn’t, just as he was took, 
Perhaps he'd come in and for a glass of liquor, whatever it might be. But l 
never see him a joking the maids, or anything of that sort. 

I don’t know as ever | see Mr. Walter inside the house, aithongh he mizht 
have been here for all that. Walter was quite a gentlemanly-looking man, like 
William, but not so lusty. He used to drink a good deal, bat don’t know as he 
ever drank much out. 

The fomily of the Palmers is well liked down in this country, especially by 
the pesple about Rugeley. They spends a deal of money! 1 don’t know as 
I ever sce Mrs. Palmer, the old lady, above once. T went once with Palmer and 
his mother, one summer’s day, a3 faras the Hawthorns, (a country place), aud | 
was carrying down biscuits and brandy and stuf, and they had it on the green, 

You want to know about the bottles? — don’t know what | was doing atthe 
time, but I think T was in my boot-room when Mr. William Palmer come to 1, 
ard give me two bottles wrapped up in paper to take care of. He eomed and 
fetched ’em back the same day, but h again, It wast 
next day as he come ani says, “ Tom, gi He went into tle 
stable, and 1 followed lum in, and then he took ont a_little bottle and poured it 
into the big. I only see him do this once, for | turned away, it being nothing'o 
do with my work. I didn’t see what was in the little bottle. Mr. Walter was 
living at his own house, just over the bridge, close to. 

As soon as the master (Mr. Lloyd), come up, Palmer done talking, he went of 
towards Walter’s house. 

It put the surprise on me to hear of Walter’s being dead. I drunk a pint of 
ale with him the Sunday before ; at least, I drunk it myself in his kitchen; and 
then, for what I could see of him, he was as well as ever 1 see him, and in good 
spirits. 

When first T heard of these poison cases I could not believe it. I should 
never have judged x man like William Palmer to have done no such a thing. 

When T was examined, all that about sleep making my head ache was ouly 
Mr. Smith’s gammon. He asked me if it aid, and I thought he’d prefer my 
saying “yes,” sol did, just so. It’s got all over the country, and is regulary 
sere at me everywhere. They says, “Tom, when you goes to sleep, docs it 
make your head bad?” Some 1 answers, and some I don’t, and them as I don't 
gets best off. 

I think it was in October, but I can’t say; but TI believe it was in October, 
some time thereabout, that Palmer met me on the road, ’twixt here and the 
Station, and he says, “Tom, what'll you have?” I says, “A drop of brandy, 
if anything.” 

Then we come hack here and had it. Ife mixed the brandy-and-water. 
“ Have it here?” he says. To which I said, “ Well, 1’d rather have it outside’” 
“ No! have it here,” he says; and I had it. It didn’t taste queer, but was just 
like common brandy-and-water, as is made hot, with sugar. 1 shouldn't have 
drunk it if hadn’t tasted all right. 

After ’d drunk it, I went into the yard, and then I was took bad. I felt 
drunk like. Ididr’t know where I was, like. 1 certainly had some recollection, 
but very little; my senses was gone, like. Directly Yd drunk it, I knew there 
was something queer in it. clapped my hand over my mouth, and ran 
out that way into the yard, when r threw up. I never was took that way 
before after drinking brandy. Idon’t drink so much of it. I generally drinks 
brandy neat. At ene time T used to drink a sood deal of brandy, all day, like. 
L used to begin in the ening and carry it on till night, and I Kept this game 
up for pretty near eight year. I was never sick in my life afore, after drinking. 

1 went and lay me down in the kitchen, I think, and the missus says, “Good 
God! why, what’s the matter, Tom?” and I says, “ Well, I think I’m poisoned.” 
“Why, what have you been having?” “Some brandy-and-water along with 
Palmer,” says I, and then something was said, I think, about having a doctor; 
but I hadn’t no doctor. I went and lay me down in one of the stalls of the 
stable. I felt queer for three or four days afterwards. I remember very little 
about when I awoke, nor how long I lay there. The ostler come and fook at 
me, and covered me up with rugs. I was “as black as soot in the face,” he said, 
and he couldn’t hear me breathe no how nor nothing, so he thought 1 was dead. 

I never named it to Palmer. I couldn’t positive swear that he gave me auy- 
thing, you see. Smith says to me, “ Was you ever sick from brandy before, 
“No, sir,” says I, “never; but I have drunk it many a time when | 


” 


Tom? 
was sick, to make me well.” 
MR. LLOYD. 

Mr. Lloyd, the landlord of the Grand Junction, kindly obliged us 
with the following details respecting William Palmer, and of his interview 
with him when he discovered him in the stable mixing the contents of the 
two bottles. Mr. Lloyd is a remarkably handsome and strongly-built 
man, and looks precisely what he is, namely, an attentive and amiable 
| landlord. 

MR. LLOYD'S STATEMENT. 
I never knew anything of the Palmer family before this affair of the poison- 
| ings. I have, I may say, known Palmer for the last six or seven years, but only 
from his coming here. [ always took him for a very different sort of person t0 
what he has turned out. He was most pleasant and affable. I never knew him 
to lose his temper. 1 never heard an oath or a bad word leave his lips. 
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. He used to dress very quietly; not at all like a sport- 
He eee peared very al aniconed, even during the race- 
xi 1 loser or a winner, He was a man who appeared 


ing MO her he came home & 


and thinking. 
ittle of Walter. j 
th him sometimes when he came to Stafford. 


Thnew vers | The young Mrs. Palmer, Williom’s wife, used 


She appeared to 


i drive ovr" e-looking and lady-like person. They always seemed to be very 
be a ver A - 

. } euiar. 1 
aa the bottles ? I was coming out of the garden and up the siable-yard, 


. Palmer standing in the stable, near the door. He must hiv heard 


. » but he did not look surprised or Hureried ; not in the least He was 
mee + very carefully out of the one bottle inte the other. I said, * Good 
liad pl Mr, Palmer; how is your brother this morning?” and he says, “ He's 
mora Fry ow; I'm going up to see him, to take him something more stimu- 
bate: He d got the little bottle in his left hand, and he kept on dropping it all 


bs ne he was speaking. It was white, and, as I thought, sal volatile. 1 did 
re ake the least notice of the other bottle. 
He ica man with a wonderful command of his countenance. I never saw him 
When they went to him and told him of the suspicions that Walter 
r" t been fairl ; dealt with, and that they were going to make inquirivs, 
pad ve “Quite right,” amd never even changed colour. Then they tuoucht 
Ls sacs m1 dtry him further, and said they also hod their doubts about his wile’s 
ee but henever sad anything beyond © Very right and proper.” As they said, 
' ie ed he'd have jumped up and knocked 'em down, but he never even 
co ryed, but Went on sipping lis wine and cracking his walnuts, as uncoucerned 


pe 
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as possi 


STABLE AT THE GRAND JUNCTION HOTEL. 


which Palmer is said to have poured the prussie acid into 
the bottle of brandy is situated in the courtyard of the Grand Junction 
jotel. It isa low roofed, white-w ashed stable, w ith stalls for five horses, 
(On one side is a ladder flat against the well, leading up to the hay-lott. 
When we visited the building, there was only one horse there, avery long 
haired brute with a biz drooy ing belly, who turned his head round and 
ointed his cars at us hike a pitchfork as we passed close to his tail. Ile 
had a big eye, coloured red in What ought to have been the white portion 
of it, and indeed his general expression of countenance was so Vicious that 
it was only on Tom the “boot’s assurance that he did not kick that we con- 
sented to pass him. Palmer is said to have stood close to the stable-door 
in the most open manner so that all could see him, and to have held the 
bottles up in the air a little above his eyes, whilst he slowly dropped the 
contents of the small phial into the other and bigger bottle. 


efable i 


o 
“GEORGE BATE, ESQ.” 


Mr. George Bate, or, as he is now better known to the world, Georze 
Bate, Enq., formerly held a farm of 250 acres at Runton, from Lord Lich- 
field, and, us the Rugeley people say, “stood very wellim the country. 
He got into difliculties some few years back when farming was very low, 
and had to give up possession of the laud. He had for some time before 
this known William Palmer. When he was looking out for some oecupa- 
tion, Palmer offered him the post of overseer to look alter his horses, and 
manage the few acres which the then surgeon of Rugeley farmed. An 
absurd notion has erept abroad that Mr. Bate was an ostier in Palmer’s 
stables, but how it originated we cannot say, for it is well known all about 
Rugeley the kind of position Bate held under Palmer. Ie used occasionally 
to dine with him, or to go into the house of an evening and take a glass 
of wrog —uc's of kindness which masters do not usually show to their 
grooms, 
~ We found Mr. Bate staying at the house of a friend of his, Mr. Penk, 
a well-to-do farmer, residing about a mile and a-half from Statfo 
front and uround the dwelling-house were the outbuildings of a thrivi 
farm. in the field in front was a crowded stack-vard, the large volden 
ricks well thatched and ornamented with weathereocks. We were shown 
into a comfortable parlour, and passed away the few minutes we were 
left alone in examining the prints against the wall. There was the portrait 
of a gentleman out shooting, and another painting of a very large New- 
foundland deg, who, as extremes often meet, had jt ypened to fall 
into company with a very small terrier; there was also a print of two 
stout Durham oxen, “descended from the stock of Kidward Blunt, Esq.. 
of Bellamont,” and which print was “ dedicated to Sir Ciitford Constable, 
Bart., of Fixall,” from the fact of these two oxen having been slaughtered 
tocelebrate {he coming of age of that nobleman’s eldest son and heir; 
80, 98 these oxen weighed 2,437 pounds, we were just thinkin: that the 
visitors hat plenty of beef for dinner, when Mr. George Bate entered 
the room. 

We were rather surprised to find him attired in a “tweed” shooting. 
Jacket and suit, anything but the style of dress grooms usually wear, He 
seemed toact in a kind of independent manner, and to stir the fire with 
an independent air, which stable-boys are’ not supposed to possess, After 
a few moments’ conversation, the mystery was, Lowever, cleared up, for 
Mr. Bate, in reply to our questions, said : 


MR. GEORGE BATE’S STATEMENT. 


I was a friend, and not, as is reported, the groom of Palmer. Twas occasionally 
employed to look after and take care of his breeding-stud, and see to the little 
bit of farming he did, and take care tnat the men did their work, and soon. He 
keps three or four brood mares, and three or four yearlings, perhaps in all eight 
ora dozen more down at his paddocks, I never had any difference with Palmer; 
we went on very quietly together. There was the mare Nettle, which came 
down last summer, for wiich he gave £2,000, as I’ve always understood. Racing 
stock is always awkward property, because when it’s brought to the hammer, 
its value alters. Palmer was very friendly with me, and the reason why he 
wanted to insure my life was this:—He wanted, he sud, to better my position, 
and to do something for me, and he proposed to insure my lite, and advance me 
fone money; but T tell you condidly, that if I had known tint he was going to 
Insure my life for £26,000, I would never have had anything todo with the matter, 
I think Palmer was a friend of mine, and as he never did me an injury, but rather 
tried to do me a service when he could, I cannot imagine that hé would have 
served me badly ; but yet circumstances are so strange, that ] am grateful that the 
assurances were never effected. 

When the inspectors came down to make inquiries about the assurance, I 
never saw them tat once, and that was in the Market Place, at Rugeley. One 
talked principally about the assurance, and they pressed me to know whether 
Iwas aware of the amount, aud as I was not, I said so, for 1 had no idea it was 
), 

: signed the application-paper, Cook was present, and witnessed the 
Signature. On that day, ‘" and Cook, and Jerry Smith, and Sanders (the trainer), 
dined with Palmer at his house. We didn’t talk about 1t during dinner. A week 
before, he had talked to me about assuring my life, and I had said something 
joking about my life net being worth much; and then, after d.nner, Cook SAYS, 
“Paliner, L think George had better sign that paper,” and L signed it; but then 
the amount was not hlled up, you see—that was the grand seeret. No, I never 


asked him wha sunt he had tilled up; for to tell the truth, I didn’t see him 
for several day 


bok Was a nic 
Neat. 

After Field came down, J told Palmer of it; and he said if they came again, I 
Was to siy I shonld not proceed any further with the assurance, but vt the 
matter drop, He did not seem at all’put out, or angry, or disappointed. He 
Was aman of such a kind that I never saw his nerves shook. : 

Th re wis never any stm specified for me to have paid out of these assur- 
aces a should hove Jeft that to him; but I can say thus far, that before L 
Pay “ive completed the matter and signed anything binding, L should have 
sy it good care to have sone sort of an agreement with Palmer. : 

a at the day of the dinner, Sanders and Smith went. a shooting alter dinner, 
nd left me with Palmer and Cook, and it was then Cook spoke of signing. 
len L was with Palmer at Rugeley, | never lived in the house. I used to 
field lodgings in Church Street. Sonietimes, when Palmer was going up to his 
eld, and passed the house, he'd call out jokingly to me ; in fact, we were always 


¢, gentlemanly man, rather delicate-looking, and dressed very 


fan sod terms together. He never did much business at Rugeley hor 
Fs ! know of. He was considered to he a good judge of a horse, and, in 
for ty yeu would expect so from his business; but he was always singularly whe 
MU 


‘Uhole with his race horses. 
Rave such a lot of money, she 
Cre Was an end of that, 


Now, there was that mare Nettle, for which be 
fell over the ropes or chains with her jockey, and 
a BUG. _ In my opinion, that was the beginning of his ruin, 
‘hou: Bae since taking down Mr. Buie’s statenient, mace inquiries 
tomanire: ty and Stafford, as to the genera! feeling of the inhabitants 
mae i gentienion, Every one speaks of him as a very good-natured 
ye Vad Was sincerely attached to Palmer, aud allowed himsel', weakly, 
0 be drawn into the unpleasant position he now holds, through his in- 

fuse to “serve a Frteoil tn distress,” as they term it. 


ability to re 


THE GAOL OF STAFFORD. 


h : : 
The Connty Gaol and House of Correction at first has the appearance of a 


“ree, squat brick castle, At the corners of the building are round towers 


ter, ror he and Cook went off to some race meeting or other. | 
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of red brick, and there are two outer walls of red brick adjoining two red ‘them. He did not wear rings, or show much of his shirt-cuf; but eet 


outer walls, all so very red, that at first you have an idea that the 
build ng has been, as the house-painters eall if, primed for another colour. 
There is a red-hot glare about the pile, as if you saw it through red 
glass. ‘Lhe principal entrance is entirely built of stone, and it is quite 
refreshing to get near it, for it is like being in the cool shade. 

When we knocked at the prison entrance, we heard lock after Jock 
turned and bolts drawn, as if we had roused the inmates up in the middie 
of the night. Men in dark bloe frock-coats, with white metal buttons, 
and white bands round their caps, received us with great politeness, and 
directed our steps to the waiting-room, where we should be visited by the 
Governor, Major Fulford. The Governor’s house is exactly opposite the 
porter’s lodge, and has a little bit of a garden before it to enliven it ; but 
the grass seems to know it is in prison, or else the ground is on criminal 
allowance, and allowed no luxuries, such as manure; for the Major's gar- 
den is not flourishing, and, beyond some remarkably fine flint stones, we 
saw nothing worthy of notice. We passed down a path which took us by the 
debtors’ airing court, a large picce of ground, surrounded by wooden railings 
somewhat after the plan of the elephvat’s residence in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Two or three debtors—fashionably-attired, but wild-looking young 
men, who seemed reckless, and were langhing—were airing themselves as 
well as they could. The bake-house is next to the debtors’ court; and 
through the win’ows, we could see a vast amount of bread, not in square 
loaves such as we freemen usually eat, but slabs of bread, like three-inch 
deal planks, sawn in small Jengths of three foet, and piled together with 
the greatest order. We could hear a kind of grinding noise, and the hum 
of machinery. We soon saw the power by which the mill-stones are put 
in motion, This machine is no other than a tread-wieel of 32-felon power. 
‘There were the poor wretches dressed in their prison gray, with their 
Scotch cap on, walking up “the endless stairs,” which turned away beneath 
their feet. They lookea round to see who it was that was passing, and 
had a long stare at the stranger. 

Nobody is allowed to see Palmer. 
only his solicitor and Mr. George Palmer should be permitted to enter. 
Major Fulford, a tall, handsome, military man, explained to us, in a de- 
terinined, yet kindly manner, the utter impossibility of either getting an 
order or catching a “stolen glance” by accident. 

We were not sorry at the refusal, for it is said that all those who have 
seen this man, like him better than they did before. He is so bland, and 
seems so persecuted and resigned, that you begin to pity him when you 
see him in his cell, seated so meekly beside the turnkey, who watches over 
him night and day, 


PALMER’S ATTEMPTED SUICIDE IN PRISON. 


The following particulars were communicated to our special correspond- 
ent by « ventleman who by his position is enabled to obtain much curious 
Information, and upon whose statements the most perfect reliance may be 
dlaced : 

When Palmer was first brought to the prison he was (as he said) ill, 
and indeedthe otlicers who arrested him took him out of his bed. Direetly 
he arrived at the goxl he went to bed again. The governor took advantage 
of this to remove his clothes, for he had been directed to take them away 
for fear that Palmer might bave poison concealed on his person. Another 
suit of clothes was made expressly for him in the place of the old ones. 


These Palmer declined to wear, and stated that he never would. From the | 


great anxiety he evinced to have his own clotlies, the officers felt persuaded 
that he had poison concealed in the seams or corners of either the coat, 
waistcoat, or trousers. Of course, a very small quantity of such a poison as 
as he was wont to use would have suttieed. When after a fortnight his 
own clothes were returned, the entire suit had previously been searched as 
carelully as possible. The seams were cpanel, and the garments were 
beaten and shuken sufficiently to remove any powder, were any concealed 
there, 

Valmer in his despondency appears on his first entry into the prison to 
have determined on self-destruction. He remained in bed, refusing to take 
any food, simply swallowing a little water from time to time. On the 
sixth y, the Governor became alarmed by this obstinacy, and at his 
morning’s visit to the prison, he spoke to him, as he did indeed 
every day, arguing with him, and endeavouring to persuade him 
to take his food. Palmer constantly replied that he did not want any- 
thing, and that he was not hungry. The Governor finding him so deter- 
mined, and seeing that the danger was imminent, resolved on forcing him 
to tuke nourishment. He procured a stomach-pump, and, ordering a 
basin of soup to be made, visited the prisoner. Ie once more asked him 
to take his food. Palmer again answered that he had no appetite. The 
Governor replied, that his looks were those of a healthy man, that his 


“pulse was good, and that there was no apparent reason why he shonld not 
| make the effort. 


Palmer. still persisted in saying he should not eat. 
The Governor reasoned with him, and told him, that if he did not take 
his food quietly he should have to place the tube of the stomach-pump in 
his mouth and inject the soup into his stomach, He pointed out to 
Palmer that his resistance was useless, for that in less than five minutes— 
if he was forced to have recourse to compulsory measures—he could oblige 
him to swallow the soup, as all he had to do was to summon his 
officers, (of whom there were 50 in the building), to place a small gag in 
his (Palmer’s) mouth, and introduce the coil, and in less than five minutes 
the soup would be down his throat. “In fact,” added the Governor, “ L 
shall just allow you the five minutes to consider whether you will take the 
food in the ordinary way or not.” After the five minutes had expired, 
Palmer seemed to think better of the matter, and took the soup, and ever 
since he has continued to eat his meals. At one time he requested that 
food might be sent to him from his own house, but of course this request 
was at once refused, in order to guard against any attempt being made 
to convey poison to him. He was told that he might order what he liked, 
but that it must be cooked in the prison. He seldom drinks anything 
beyond \\ ater. 


OLD STAFFORD. 


One of the most curious and ancient houses n Stafford s ne one at 
the corner of Crabbery Street. The poor old building has seen better 
days. It was once a “fine old Elizabethan mansion,” and was built by 
John Dorrington, the first Mayor of Stafford. During the Civil Wars it 
was oceupied by Capt. Richard Sneyd, and to add to its glory, Charles L. 
and prince Rupert visited it. The latter seems to have fought solely for 
his King, and not to have eared two pins for his Church, for the gallant 
and distinguished officer, whilst standing in the garden with the King, fired 
twice with a pistol at the weather-cock of St. Mary’s Church, “and sent a 
bullet each time through the tail.” 

Now, alas, this old building has met with sad reverses. It has been di- 
vided into three separate houses, and forced to open in the shop-keeping 
line. The old rough-cast walls, with the black and fancifully-arranged 
beams showing through, look solid, and seem to bear up well with misfor- 
tune, and the large bay windows and twinkling leaden casements, seem 
anything but in a drooping condition. 


PALMER’S HAND. 


Wherever we went we heard people talk of Palmer’s hand. In the 
coffee-room of the Talbot Arms three commercial gentlemen were chatting 
tovcther about this terrible hand, that was so white and soft. At the 
Doll, we are told that Palmer used to hold the wrist of the patient and 
feel the pulse in such a manner that his delicate hand might be seen to 
the best advantage. 

There 
drops the 
round, w 
any injury. : 

Palmer, we were told by a gentleman who was his intimate friend, had 
very “pretty” hands, aud he was very fond of and careful of them. He 
would rub them to keep them white, and when talking would sit still pick- 
ing or trimming his nails, and looking at his fingers. The hand was small, 
and almost womanly. Tt was round, plump, and dimpled, and he had a 
great objection to touching anything which cou!* in any way soil or stain 


ison into the eup, and then tenders it to the victim, should be 
», and dimpled—such an one as you could not suspect of doing 


something extremely horrible in the idea, that the hand which | 


constantly washing his hands, and whenever he did, oceupied much time ip 
thoroughly drying them. 


OUR INTERVIEW WITH DR. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


The most important evidence connected with the Palmer case, has 
been that of br. Taylor; gnd on the statements of the learned 
analyst, at the trial, will probably depend the fate of the prisoner. 
Palmer lind reckoned upon the impossibility of discovering any traces 
of poison in the bodies of his supposed victims, while the country 
relied upon Wr. ‘Taylors ability to discover those traces, if any such ex- 
isted. ‘The public are familiar with the evidence given by the Professor 
before the Coroner; but an the space of newspapers is limited, and, more- 
over, a8 reporters are fallible, it appeared to us that, by calling personally 
on Dr. Taylor, we should obtain certainly more ample, and probably more 
correct, detuls, than any that our cotemporaries have yet published. 
In an inquiry, instituted with one sole object—that of ascertaining the 
guilt or innocence of an aceused party—it is natural that vo facts should be 
brought forward except those which bear directly upon the case. ‘There were 
doubtless, however, many other particulars vonnected with the analysis of 
the bodies, which, although unimportant as evidence, would be of interest to 
the public; it was also desirable to know the number of mysterious and sus- 
picious eases in which the Doctor’s professional services had been sought, and 
of which the public never heard. We were anxious to ascertain in how many 
of these cases the suspicions were well grounded,—whether the crime of 
secret poisoning appeared to be on the increase,—and to learn, generally, 
any information in connection with the subject, which the long experience 
of the celebrated analyst might suggest to him. We were fortunate 


Penough to obtain an rmfluentaal letter of introduction to Dr. Taylor, 


It has been expressly ordered that | 


stating our object in visiting him, and requesting him to place at our 
disposal all that he felt at full liberty to communicate,-—* more than 
which,” continued the letter, “1 would not ask you to state, nor would 
Mr. —~ (the bearer) wish to ascertain.” 

When we first called on Dr. Taylor, we were informed he was at Ruge- 
ley, and would not return until the next day. We ascertained that he 
would be visible at Guy’s Hospital in the morning, or at his own house in 
the evening, and we accordingly had to choose betweon interrupting him 
when he might be engaged in the performance of important professional 
duties, and visiting him at a time when most persons endeavour to forget 
the avocations which have occupied their attention incessantly during the 
whole day. We decided on the latter course ; and during the after-dinner 
period, which is usually devoted to recreative topics, we had to invite the 
attention of the Professor to such subjects as the Palmer case—secret 
poisonings in general—the progress of chemical analysis—and other similar 
matters. We found Dr. Taylor anxious that the extent to which seeret 
poisoning now prevails should be known, in order that the necessary re- 
pressive measures might be more quickly adopted. He was decidedly of 
opinion that secret poisoning was on the increase ; but in order to strike 
the country with no unnecessary alarm he wished us to state explicitly, that 
the progress of chemical science had done more than keep pace with the 
progress of the hateful crime, and that if there was more oisoning now 
than in former years, the poisoner had more to fear from the skill of the 
analyst. A complete and general conviction of the truth of this statement, 
to which too much importance cannot be attached, would do more to check 
the poisoner than ever could be effected by legislation. 

We candidly informed the Doctor that we desired to publish the 
particulars of our conversation with him, and requested his permission to 
do so, This was at once granted, we having undertaken to hold ourselves 
responsible for not publishing any statement which might be prejudicial 
to the interests of justice. 

We had seen it stated, in a journal which professed to give an accurate 
report of the investigation into the conduct of the Rugeley postmaster, 
that Dr. Taylor's professional services were required annually in nearly 
150 confidential cases. This statement appearing to us to be grossly ex- 
aggerated ; we inquired as to its trutn, and found that Dr. Taylor dis- 
patched, in the course of a year, about 150 letters and confidential commu- 
nications connected with chemical analyses or relating to cases of poisoning, 
real or suspected, but that each case involved on the average the 
writing of some half dozen letters, so that the number of mysterious 
deaths, as to the causes of which he was consulted privately, amounted to 
about 20 or 25 in the course of the year. It has been seen that secret 
poisoning has of late been on the inerease, and taking one year with an- 
other, the number of cases in which Dr. Taylor’s analytical powers have 
been had recourse to may be set down at 20, the Professor haviug con- 
dueted about 500 of these analyses during the last quarter of a century, 
We next asked Dr. Taylor to inform us in how many instances the sus- 
picions of the persons instituting the analyses had been fully justified. He 
replied, that upon an average it was in about three-fifths of the above num. 
ber of eases in which poison was detected, or there was reason to believe 
that it had been administered. In the great majority of cases the poison 
administered was either arsenic or laudanun, the former, however, being 
employed much oftener than the latter. 

n answer to our inquiry as to what appeared to have been most fre- 
quently the incentive to the commission of these murders by poison, Dr. 
Taylor stated that, in most instances, they had been perpetrated with a 
view to obtaining burial-fees. In many others, however, the wife had 
been poisoned by the husband, or the husband by the wife, and here it 
seldom appeared that the crime had been commttted from any mercenary 
motive, but almost always from the fact of one of the married couple having 
formed an attachment which could not be indulged in without the removal 
of the other. These crimes, we were informed, occurred almost exclu- 
sively among the lower classes. 

We were anxious to ascertain whether, during his long experience, Dr. 
Taylor had met with many instances in which persons whose lives had 
been insured were poisoned for the sake of the money payable on their 
death. He replied, that, withont having devoted much attention to that 
point, he was convinced of one fact in connection with it, viz.: that 
many persons whose lives were insured were poisoned with spirituous 
liquors, in other words, that. the individual in favour of whom the policies 
had been effected, or to whom they had been assigned, encouraged the 
persons insured to live intemperately, and, with that view, kept them con- 
stantly supplied with spirits. He considered that a man who caused an- 
other to ra a fatal quantity of intoxicating drink was as much a poisoner 
as one who administered a fatal dose of poison, properly so called. It 
was certain, whether Walter Palmer had or had not been poisoned 
with prussic acid, that he had, at all events, either by his own act, or 
that of some other person, been poisoned in the first instance with gin. 
A bottle of gin had been placed nightly at the man’s bedside, when he was 
already in a state of intoxication, which was about as criminal as it would 
be to place a bottle of what is usually termed poison by the side of a 
maniac who was bent on self-destruction. 

Dr. Taylor here requested us to state that although the practice 
of secret poisoning appeared to be on the increase, it shoul! be remem- 
bered that by sa Be the chemist could a/most always detect the presence 
of poison in the boty, and that when analysis failed, as in eases where 
sri. doses of strychinia had been administered, physiology and pathology 
would invariably suflice to establish the causeof death. Of this there could 
be no doubt, and the fict could not be made too public. Accordingly, murder 
by poison could, thanks either to chemical or to ogieal and patho- 
logical science, be detected as readily as murder in any other form, while 
the diffienlty of detecting and convic ing the murderer was felt in other 
cases as well as in those where poison had been the means employed. 
If legal science, in respect to proof of administration, hie added, were only 
as perfect as analytical science, with respect to detection, {ew poisoners 
could escape. 

Dr. Taylor gaveit as his opinion that many eases of sudden death requiring 
investigation oceurred in which xo investigation took place. He had been 
asked, while giving his evidence before the Coroner at Rugeley, whether 
he would always consider the case of a person being taken ill and dying 
within half an hour a suspicious one. His a had been, that at 
all events he should consider it a case for inquiry. Dr. ‘Laylor here called 
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our attention to the ease with which certain poisons could be adminis- 
tered, and in such infinitessimal doses that the presence of the poison in 
the vehicle which might be selected for its administration could never be 
suspected until it had done its work beyond the possibility of remedy. 
Dr. Taylor at the same time . .pressed an opinion that it would be prudent 
to omit the particulars of tuis portion of his conversation—an opimon in 
which we fully coincided, and in accordance with which we now act. 

We had heard, in common with the rest of the public, that Palmer’s 
favourite study was a book on poisons, the pages of which bore evidence 
of having been frequently perused. We imagined this work to be the work 
on poisons of Dr, Tay lor himself, bat it appears to be a popular work on 
poisons—a kind of hand-book for medical students. 

We asked Dr. Taylor whether he had any objection to show us the anti- 
mony which had been extracted from the body of the decased Anne Palmer, 
and which had already been exhibited to the jury at Rugeley. We felt some 
unpleasant doubts as to the form in which the antimony might be presented 
to us, our thoughts turning involuntarily to “jars 1,2, and 3,” of unhappy 
celebrity. We were much relieved when Dr, Taylor returned with nothing 
but a Tittle bottle, closed with a glass stopper, and containing appa- | 
tently only a roll of white paper. This sheet of paper, when un- | 
rolled and displayed on the table, exhibited several rows of oblong copper 
plates, of about the length and breadth of large dominoes, and the 
thickness of a table-knife, presenting altogether the appearance of dimi- | 
nutive card-plates. The plates were arranged in rows of equal length upon | 
the paper—in which they were fastened as sovereigns are inserted in cards 
for transmission through the post. Some of the pieces of metal were 
small squares of copper guaze that now looked as gray as if they were 
webs of Berlin iron work—and indeed the slips of thin sheet copper had 
lost all the colour of the original metal, being plated, as it were, with the | 
dark metallic poison precipitated upon them. Dr. Taylor next informed 
us as to the curious process by which the metallic poison had been ex- 
tracted from the corpse of the poor victim fifteen months after she had 
died from its effects. We do not enter into this, as it will no 
doubt be a subject of evidence at the trial. In former times, the 
— subtle method of detecting the presence of antimony was un- | 

nown, and many culprits necessarily escaped, owing to the deficiency of | 
scientific knowledge on the part of the analysts. Doctor Taylor added 
that it formed no part of his business to say how the poison that was | 
there on the strips of sheet copper before us had been introduced into | 
the body of Anne Palmer. al he was called upon to declare was, that | 
he had extracted a large quantity of antimony from the body, and that 
it was impossible that the substance could have been found in the system 
unless previously introduced into it during life. | 

Many important points are likely to be brought forward at the trial, nearly 
all of which are called attention to either in Inspector Field’s interestin 
communication, or in the articles written from Rugeley by our speci: 
correspondents. Some of our readers may already have noticed the pecu- 
liar fact, that Palmer’s wife died from the effects of antimony only a few 
days before the bill, of which her husband swears that she forged the ac- 
ceptance, became due. We are informed that the holder of the. 
bill was honoured with a most pressing invitation to spend a few days 
with Palmer, in the house which overlooks the burial-ground. The invi- | 
tation was prudently declined, for it was beginning to be observed that 
visitors seldom lived there for inore than a few days, ail 

In conclusion, we avail ourselves of Dr. Taylor's interesting remarks on 
the nature and effect of Strychnia, Antimony, and Prussie Acid, the three | 
poisons which will always be associated with the name of Rugeley. 

DR. TAYLOR ON STRYCHNIA, | 

Dr. ALFarp Ts¥1or, in his work on “ Poisons,” has the following, under the 
head of “ Narcotico-Irritant Poisons,” to which class Strychnia, or Strychnine, 
as it is sometimes called, belongs. ® 

“Nux Vomica,” he tells us, “is the seed of the strychnos nux vomica. 
It is well known as a flat round kernel, less than an inch in diameter, with 
radiating fibres, slightly raised in the centre. It is of a light brown colour, and 
covered with a fine silky down. It is very hard, brittle, tough, and difficult to | 
pulverize. The powder is of a gray brown colour, like that of liquorice : it is 
sometimes met with in a coarsely rasped state. It has an intensely bitter 
taste... . . . Instances of poisoning by the powdered seed are by no 
means unfrequent. 1n 1837-8, there were ‘three fatal cases marked in the 
Coroner’s return, and one case of poisoning by strychnia. The poisonous pro- | 
perties of nux vomica are due to the presence of strychnia; the symptoms in the 
two cases are alike, but, of course, much more severe when produced | by the pure | 
alkaloid (strychnia), Nux yomica is usually taken in the form of powder.” 


OR. WADDELL, : 


JOHN SMITH, ESQ., PALMER’S SOLICITOR. 
| When speaking of the symptoms produced by this poison, the Doctor says, “ [) 
powder has an intensely bitter taste, which is very persistent. In from fiy 
twenty minutes after it has been swailowed, the patient is suddenly seized w jt) 
tetanic symptoms, affecting the whole of the muscular system, the body becou 
ing rigid, the limbs stretched out, and the jaws so fixed that considerable qi 
culty is experienced in introducing anything into the mouth. The muscles of 
the chest are also fixed by spasmodic contraction, and the body sometimes as 
sumes the state of opisthotonos (i.e., of being bent backwards). The intellect \s 
clear. This spasmodic state ceases, but after a short interval re-appears 
the chest is so fixed as to give the feeling of impending suffocation. 4 
several such attacks, increasing in severity, the patient dies asphyxiated. Drow 
siness and a feeling of general illness fave sometimes preceded the attack 
vomiting, pain in the abdomen, and other symptoms of irritation, have been 
casionally witnessed where the case was protracted ; but, in general, death takes 
place long before such symptoms are manifested.” 


STRYCHNIA, OR THE ACTIVE ALKALOID PRINCIPLE OF NUX VOMIC\, 


“The quantity of strychnia contained in the powder has not been very accu 
rately determined. 1t probably amounts to about 05, or one halt grain per cen 
If this be the case, the strychmia is more en@rgetic when contained in the uy 
than when separated. If nux vomica has been taken in the form of powder, 
can only identify it in the stomach by demonstrating the presence of its 
strychnia. 

“The symptoms and appearances produced by strychnia,”’ adds Dr, Taylor 
“closely resemble those described in speaking of nux vomica. Tlie following 
case is reported in the ‘Lancet,’ January 7, 1835. A young man, aged 17, sw 
lowed some strychnia. The symptoms came on in about a quarter of an how 
Trismus (lock-jaw) and spasmodic contractions of all the muscles spec 
set in, the whole body becoming as stiff as a board. The lower extremities 
were extended and stiff, and the soles of the teet were concave. The skin 
became livid, the eyeballs prominent, and the pupils dilated and insensible. ihe 
patient lay fora few minutes without consciousness, and in a state of universal 
tetanus. A remission occurred, but the symptoms became aggravated, and tix 

atient died asphyxiated, from the spasm of the chest, in about an hour anda 
after taking the poison. On inspection, twenty hours after death, the budy 
was very rigid. There was effusion in the spinal sheath, and the upper part of 
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.] marrow was softened. The brain was congested, 
she alimentary canal was in its normal state. In a case 
th _ vrds, the body was strongly rigid, and the left 
‘soneave by contraction. There was turgescence of the 
eee the brain; the heart distended, and containing 
ul. The other organs were healthy. —(‘ Med. 
833.) Similar appearances were met with in 
‘ier case, reported by Mr. Evans in the same journal, 
a the heart contained coagulated blood.—(Ib., 
e ‘In no instance has there been any appreciable 
ve in.the alimen‘arv canal 

n roduced by strychnia very much reser.- 
us, but in the last-mentioned disease they 
e slowly fort and can only be concidentally con- 
of some xind of solid or hquid. Death 
rapid effect of the poison than of the disease 
by naturalcanses. Medical men may, how- 
eceived respecting the origin of the symptoms, 
s small and frequently repeated. A few years 
n was brought against an insurance company, 
erthe amount due on a policy for the Jife of a yonng 
This refers to the Wainwright case.) She died under 
; 1s circumstances, after several insurances on 
n effected by the plaintiff in the case. The 
1 not recover in the action, and he ultimately fled 

the country 
xf TARTARISED 


Among the “ Metallic Irritant Poisons” treated of by Dr. 
Tavior, we find that“ Tartarised Antimony,” which is seen 
of a white powder, or in ervstals, is, savs the 
1 ) means so poisonous as it ‘s often described to be. 
' rty grains have been given toan adult intwenty-four hours 
without causing serious mischief. Professor Forget, of Stras- 
cuse ofa robust man.aged 40, who, while 

houring under acute rheumatism, took tartar emetic, first 
» the dose of eight grains, incre ng it gradually to sixty, 

nd then to seventy-two grains. He took this quantity with- 
nt any disorder of the intestinal canal, or any other bad 
symptom ‘Med. Gaz.,” xxiv.,726; sce also a case in Or- 
fila. li., 743 Nevertheless, other facts show that this sub- 
tance, in larger doses, must be regarded as an irritant poison 5 
and one reason why the symptoms are often so slight from 
comparatively large doses. is owing to its possessing such vio- 
lent emetic properties. This leads to the early expulsion of 
the greater part of the poison from the stomach.” : 

A strong metallic taste is perceived in the mouth,” adds 
Doctor Taylor, when speaking of the symptoms produced by 
tartarised antimony, “‘during the act of swallowing, There 
saviolent burning pain in the epigastric region, followed by 
nausea, vomiting, profuse diarrhara, and svncope. The pulse 
s small and rapid, sometimes imperceptible ; the skin cold, 
and covered with a clammy perspiration ; and the respira- 
tion painful. Death is preceded by vertigo, insensibility, creat 
prostration of strength, and violent spasms of the muscles 

f the extremities. Among the symptoms there has been 
onserved great constriction in the throat, with difficulty of 
swallowing . : 

The following cases,” says the above authority, “are 
reported by Mr Hartley. Two children, a boy aged five 
vears, and a girl aged three years. each swallowed a pow- 
ler containing tartar emetic mixed with a little sngar. It 
was stated that, in twenty minutes after taking the powders, 
thev were seived with violent vomiting and purging, and 
great prostration of strength, followed by convulsions and 
tetanic spasms; there was also great thirst. The boy died 
in eight hows, and the girl in twelve or thirteen hours, after 
awallowing the dose. 


ANTIMONY. 


hore has related the 


PRUSSIC ACID. 


“Hydrocyanic, or Prussic acid, is, we find, ‘ owing to its 
rapid and unerring effects, when taken even in comparatively 
small doses, one of the most formidable poisons with which we 
are acquainted. Most toxicologists,” says the Dector, “con- 
sider it to be a narcotic poison; and in deference to this 
general opinion, I have still placed it under the section of 
narcoties ; but from what will be hereafter stated, there is, 
perhaps, some reason to regard it as a narcotico-irritant. 
Its operation, asa sedative or narcotic, is, however. in general 
so rapid, that its irritant effects are not manifested. 

“The time at which the symptoms of poisoning com- 
wence in the human subject,” says the Doctor, “is liab'e 
to great variation, from circumstances not well understood. 
When a large dose has been taken, the symptoms may com- 
mence in the act of swallowing, or within a few seconds. It is 
rare that their appearance is delayed beyond one or two 
minutes. When the patient has been seen at this period, he 
has heen perfectly insensible, the eyes fixed and glistening, 
the pupils dilated and unaffected by light, the limbs flaccid, 
the skin cold and covered with a clammy perspiration ; 
there is convulsive respiration at long intervals, and the 
patient appears dead in the intermediate time; the pulse 
's imperceptible, and involuntary evacuations are occasion- 


ally passed. The respiration is slow, deep, gasping, and 
sometimes heaving or sobbing.” 


—_— 


INSPECTOR FIELD aT RUGELEY. 


_ “Inspector Frexp, of the Detective Force,” as he 
is generally called, is not only not an inspector, but also 
e a detective, according to the meaning attached to 
at word. Since, however, his retirement from the 
Police force, he has been in the habit of undertaking 
confidential inquiries of almost every description ; and 
when, in November last, the insurance company to 
which the life of Bate had been proposed by William 
Palmer, desired to ascertain the exact position and cr- 
cumstances of the individual whose life was proposed to 
hem, they at once selected Inspector Field as the most 
competent person to carry ont the investigation. 
' At this period every one in Rugeley appeared to be « 
_ of Palmer’s. © The postmaster, Cheshire (who 
i Meqrently opened the letter addressed by Dr. Taylor 
‘o Mr. Gardiner), was one of the referees for Bate. This 
oe showed that he was completely in the m- 
— iy! Palmer. In answer to Inspector Field’s inqui- 
te ; Ee S position in Rugeley, he was stated to be 
ay a three or fonr hundred a-year, free from debts 
Pea ncumbranees, and leading the life of an inde- 
sien! gentleman. It has been already stated that 
cr ar attention was called to his fine eellar of wine. 
ea sie Psisees who would appear to have a slight 
on thie * ‘or port—or at all events to have affected it 
siishcne gene Occasion—inquired whether the bins 
oonneate © wine in question could be specially re- 
Rate ra Cheshire assured him that they were ce- 
th ier Rugeley ; at which Inspector Field expressed 
on cation, adding that that was the hour at which 
waged took a glass, 
diacovercy yitual known as * G. Bate, Esq.,” was not 
stated. le, as has been generally 
the misre C 0 turnips in a field, and 
instanced vreentations which had been forwarded to the 
ving we tice Were at once made evident. Bate was 
Piss house, Occupying a room for which he 
~ "-week—or rather for which he owed 1s. a- 


for, ; : seer et : 
eee eet bal ed time of the inquiries being made, he 


to Ins 


pector Field’s questions, as to the 
i, life was to be insured, Bate did 
Bh toca should leave it entirely to Mr. 
eat rs een stated by all our contempora- 
vd Ms life was to be insured for £6,000. 
falas stated that he himself was to have 
and asked Inspector Field whether he 
oy at a fair share. “ G, Bate, Esq.” 
: tat add, ‘was entirely ignorant of the 
ih, assurance, and hardly understood the 
word. The real sum for which William 


‘almer. 
nes, but 


[LLUSTRATED 


‘FIMES 


GAOGIMILE OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER BY WILLIAM 


Palmer was endeavouring to insure Bate’s life, was 
£35,000, but Bate was ignorant of this, and indeed 
knew so little about the matter that he could not tell 
the inspector whether he himself or Palmer had signed 
the letter of application. The people in the neighbour- 
hood seemed to fancy that Bate was about to become a 
very important person, and he (Inspector Field), had 
been asked whether he would be entitled to a vote for 
the county. 

Cook (said Inspector Field), appeared to have been 
too intimate with Palmer, not to have been implicated 
in some of his speculations, It was not generally 
known that Cook was the referee in the case of Bate, 
anc that he signed the insurance paper in that eapacity. 
He, Cook, knew that Palmer intended to insure Bate’s 
lite for £35,000, and that at the time Bate was unable 
to pay a shilling a-week for his lodging. 

Pauimer is by no means unlike Manning. His fair 
i ier more inclined to redness, and his chin 

Otherwise there is a considerable re- 
semblance between the two, Palmer was quite com- 
posed when Inspector Field questioned him about the 
insurance matter, and altogether showed himself of a 
most impenetrable disposition. 

The person who evinced the greatest alarm at In- 
spector Field's appearance in Rugeley was the “boos” 
of the Janction Inn, He had a horror of approaching 
the Inspector, and appeared to be thorqughly impressed 
with a belief that, if he was seen speaking to him, he 
would be suspected of divulging some secret informa- 
tion in connection with Palmer; and that, if he w 
suspected of divulging anything connected with Pal- 
mer, his silence would be insured by a very summary 
kind of proceeding, which has given to Rugeley its un- 
happy celebrity. 

Inspector Field informs us, that no less than a hun- 
dred and three medical men have been subpoenaed, and 
will be brought forward on the trial in ne to rebut 
the evidence of Dr. Taylor. Many of the medical men 
come from the East, where they have had frequent op- 
poctenie of witnessing the effects of strychnia on 

iuman beings. 

The distinguished detective is at present engaged in 
an inquiry into other cases of criminality with which 
Palmer is supposed to have been connected, and which 
will have a peculiar interest for sporting men. Weare 
not (for the present) at liberty to divulge particulars ; 
but in all probability shall be in a position next week 
to make them acquainted with the principal facts of the 

case.—(See page 70 for Memoir of Mr. Field). 


[ ad 
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AN 
DEATHS OCCURRING IN CONNECTION WITH LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICES. 
By Henry Maruew, 2 “ London Labour aud the 
London Poor.” 


Tue life assurance office is to the rich what the burial club is to the 
poor. As rich and poor are actuated by the same passions, aud as numer- 


ous instances of poisoning for the sake of the burial-fees have occurred | 


among the latter class, and been made public, it ates us by no 
means improbable (especially after the terrible revelations in the case of 
William Palmer) that some cases might occur of poisoning among 
the rich for the sake of insarance money, although the cases wight 
be kept strictly priv With regard to the insurance of houses in Fire 
Companies, it is well known that while the number of insured houses de- 
stroyed by fire has been gradually ou the increase, since the practice of 
insuring became general: that of uninsured houses has, owing to better 
safeguards, gradually diminished.. Of course, many men who would not 
thrink from arson, might hesitate at murder ; but, at all events, the ques- 
tiou appeared worthy of a solution, and we accordingly determined to make 
such inquiries as should enable us to arrive at one. We attached no im- 

ortance whatever to the fact, that but few cases of the kind in question 
Pad yet come before the public, for the late disclosures had shown that 
Tnsurauce Companies were mere commercial bodies, in whose eyes murder 
appeared a good pretext for not paying the sum of money on the life of 
the murdered wan. 

We remembered that the murder of Walter Palmer had been ascertained 
by an iusurance company, as completely as such a crime ever can be said 


| in Ireland. 


to be as: ertained, when a verdict has not been delivered to that effect, and 
that nevertheless no accusation was preferred against the person whom 
all the evidence pointed out as the probable murderer. We knew, more- 
over, that unless the prisoner, emboldened by the impunity with which 
his crimes were attended, had soon afterwards repeated them, he might 
even now have been at liberty, had he only consented not to press his claim 
against the Insurance Office. 

But the public must not misunderstand us. Insurance oflices are 
strictly commercial undertakings, and society, if it neglects to spo a 
public prosecutor, must not expect that bodies of private individuals, who 
associate together with the mere view of obtaining interest on their 
money, will come forward to perform, at their own cost and responsibility, 
a duty which the entire community take no steps to have carried out. 
Moreover, it should be remembered, that however strong the proofs of 
guilt may appear when the evidence is brought together, the case can 

ardly, in the absence of judicial inquiry and pos: mortem examinations, 
assume any other character than one of mere suspicion. And if after in- 
quiry, such sispicions should happen to prove unfounded, the amount of 
odiuin which would be brought to bear against the ofliee that had advanced 
an unfounded charge of murder against a person, with the mere view, as 
the public would be sure to declare, of withholding payment upon a policy, 
is surely suflicient to justify every insurance company in hesitating to 
make such an accusation, ‘The fault we repeat lies in the want of a public 
prosceutor, It was, therefore, without the least prejudice against the in- 
surance offices, that we commenced an Inquiry. We did so because we 
found that a notion was growing up in the public mind, that tampering | 
with the lives of assured persons was earricd on to ¢ tor extent than | 
was made public. We considered it to be our duty as jouruslists, cither to 
show that there were reasouable grounds fur the belic!, and thus to induce 
some Government measures for the suppression of the erime, or else to 
prove that the uotion was a mere idle alarm, begotten in the exaggeration 
of the emotious produced by the K and Mancliester poisonings, and 
so to allay the public fears in the matter. We can honestly say that we 
were prepared for cither course. The truth alone concerned us as public 
writers, and this we now procced to lay before our readers. 

For the due prosecution of our inquiries, we provided curselves with 
letters of introduction to gentlemen engaged as secretaries or actuaries to 
all kinds of offices in London, We were aware, in common with every oue 
who reads the advertisements in the newspapers, that the young offices 
accepted lives which those of longer standing declined as a matter of course : 
some of the new offices granting the assured the privilege of travelling in 
uncivilised countries, getting perforated in a duel, committing self-destruc- 
tion, or, if Le prefer it, “dying by the hands of the law ;”—we quote 
literally from a recent prospectus. Accordingly, we visited a certain num- 
ber of the young, and a certain number of the old companies. Some of 
these were 1n a highly prosperous condition, others were on the point of 
decay ; in a few, decay had already commenced. 

It would be superfluous to narrate the particulars of our visit at every 
office, We, of course, found some persons more communicative than 
others ; but,on the whole, we may state that the ‘nformation obtained was 
of a similar nature wherever we addressed ourselves. It will therefore be 
sufficient to give the results of our interviews with gentlemen belonging to 
oflices of different, and even opposite descriptions, from which the public 
will be able to ascertain for themselves whether the practice of tampering 
with the lives of the insured does or does not exist, and to what extent. 
Tt was stated in all our letters of introduction that we intended to publish 
the results of our visits to the different offices, and we, in every instance, 
repeated our intention of doing so, In some suspicious cases, we consider 
it advisable—at all events for the present—to suppress certain details ; 
aud, in accordance with an understanding which was entered into in most 
instances, we print initials instead of names, 

OFFICE NO. I, 

This was oue of the new companies. Our appearance at the office seemed 
to excite a hope that we were shout to insure our life—a notion which was 
at once dispelled by the contents of our letter. We were, in the first instance, 
shown into the board-room. The splendour of the furniture at once revealed 
to us that we were in one of the “ young offices,” the appearance of which 
bears the same relation to that of the old offices which a fashionable Parisian 
bank does to one of our banks in the City. A French banker who makes no 
@splay, obtains no customers. An English banker who exhibits signs of ex- 
travagance, causes his customers to withdraw their deposits. The massive 
mahogany table, with ‘ts smooth, green cloth, looked like a billiard-table 
without cushions, and stood magnificently in the middle of the room, like 
the billiard-tables of the French cafés, The luxurious chairs invited you 
of themselves to be seated. The ornaments on the mantel-piece were of 
a less pene character, and consisted of a bottle of water, carefully 
covered over with an inverted glass; a large show-card of the oflice, illus- 
trated with a symbolical representation of the beuefits conferred by it upon 
its clients ; a paper-knife, and a stethoscope. 

The Secretary, after inquiring in what manner he could aid us in the object 
of our visit, at first repled to our request to be informed as to how many 
cases of suspicious death, connected with life assurance, had come under his 
notice, that he knew of none, and that he believed no such cases occurred, 

lie had heard of a gentleman, the director of a fire office, who believed 
that all fires were the work of incendiaries. “ Another case of arson!” he 
would exclaim, as he entered the oflice the morning after a fire had occurred ; 
“anotlier villain has burnt his house down for the sake of the insurance 
money.” Society must not, however, continued the Seeretary, imagine that 
the life offices are so suspicious as to consider all deaths among the assured 
are caused by poison, It was also the interest of the offices, he said, to 
make the public believe that they never litigated cases. Some harm was 
certainly done by the great competition consequent upon the establishment, 
during the last few years, of numerous new offices. Then, offices were fre- 
queutly started by adventurers for the sake of the situations at high salaries, 
aud who got some member of their family to “lay the rest egg,” and then 
seut out agents to bring work at any price. Thirty-five, and often as much 
as fifty, per cent., was paid as commission on the first tear’s premium by 
these “young offices.” The old offices gave nothing at all, and depended 
upon theirown merits for custom. The “young oflices,” in their desire to 


get business, frequently “took lives” deithout making proper inquiries, and | 
above all, without ascertaining that interest the person insuring had in | 


the life of the person insured. The Secretary said, that although he could 
eal to mind no recent well authenticated case of poisoning for the sake of 


imsurance money, it was guile certain that the lives persons insured were 

da pond tampered with, They were encour: to dissipation ; drink, 

and the means of procuring drink, were placed at their constant command ; 
‘ 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1856, 


INQUIRY INTO THE NUMBER OF SUSPICIOUS and there had been cases of men whose lives were insured, having been 


urged to ride steeple-chases by persons to whom the policies had 


been 
assigned, He supposed we had heard of what were called * wae 
cases.” Wager-cases were those in which a “dropping lite” was i 
sured by another person, who paid the premiums, and thus vir 
backed the man to die within a certain time. In these cases, thy 
who effected the insurance had a direct interest in the death rather t 
the life of the person insured. He advanced money to the “< 
ping-life,” and if, as was too often the case, the “dropping life” had 
earned the title by intemperate habits, the greater solicitude was shown in 
reo him with intoxicating liquors, until at length the “ life” fell in. 

t was a common thing in Ircland to say, “I will go tive hundred ou such 
aman; he appears to be breaking up.” False reports as to the state of the 
man’s health and habits were seut in to the various oflices, and there was 
generally one of the young offices ready to accept the life without too much 
trouble, for the sake of doing business, These eases occurred principally 
In Great Britain, a person effecting an insurance on another's 
life, must prove that he has a greater interest in his life than in his death ; 
but this law did not apply to Ireland, it having been passed before the 
union of the two countries. | lad we heard, he asked, of the caseof J.? It 
was a very suspicious one. J. had died apparently of drink, at the age of 
86, his life having been insured for upwards of £100,000. He had died in 
a horrible and disgusting condition ; and the stenc! produced by his excre- 
tions had been such as to cause persons living in the same hotel to give 
notice to quit, 


OFFICE NO, Il. 

The Secretary knew the case of J. ‘The cause of death stated to the in- 
surance offices was tubercular disease—a disease which seldom attacked 
coufirmed drunkards like the deceased. In the neighbourhood of the place 
where the man died it was said, on the one hand, that he had fallen 


down dead in a field from apoplexy ; on the other, that he had died in his — 


bed from delirium tremens. The recent death of a gentleman in Scotland, 
whose life had been insured for a very large sum, was also very sus- 
=. This gentleman’s life had been insured for a a large sum. 

after the payment of the first premium he was found dead on a moor, 
with the back of his head blown off. The mode in which he met with his 
death had not been explained. In answer to a direct question, as to whe- 
ther lives were often insured with evil designs, the secretary replied that 
many instances occurred of tampering with the lives of persons insured ; 
and gave it as his distinct opinion, that more gambling in lives had taken 
place during the last two years than had ever been known before! 

OFFICE NO. IIT. 

This office was situate in the City. It was not a new office. It ap- 
peared to be under the direction of prudent, and even sagacious persons, 
for the reception-room is on the first-floor, and is renched by a spiral stair- 
case, the ascent of which is sufficient to try the lungs of any one at all 
inclined to pulmonary complaints. With a spiral staircase, the slightest 
unbecoming sound about the heart or lungs can be detected. The 
Seerctary spoke with that caution which is so becoming in a man con- 
nected with the legal profession. We asked him in a direct manner whe- 


| ther there were many cases of poisoning connected with his office, and 
| were assured in reply that he knew nothing about poisoning in conicetion 


either with his or with any other company. 

As soon, however, 2s we had had time to explain to him thorouchly the 
object of our inquiry, he became more communientive, ‘There were doubt- 
less, he said, many instances of money being obtained from insuranec com 
panies by 1inproper means, Very often from motives of delicacy, from fear 
of making secusations which might after all turn out to have no founda- 
tion, insurance money was paid to the claimants even in cases of very 
great suspicion. There were also instances of claims being made agaiust 
companies, and of their being denied by them, and afterwards abandoned 
by the applicants. He remembered a very suspicious case having occurred 
in 1849, the year of the cholera. 

Tn the early part of that year an application was made to insure the 
lifeof a Indy for a £1,000, on which occasion a solicitor was referred 
to, who however ¢d not live at the address stated. A short time 
after the payment of the first premium, the lady died—as it was re- 
presented—of cholera. The lady was residing at Hampstead at the time 


of the attack, and yet the person attending on her thought fit to send | 


all the way to the city in search of a medical man. The surgeon who 
was sent to lived in the same house as the solicitor who had acted as 
referee. This appeared to the Company a most suspiciots case, in 
spite of the medical certificate to the effect that she had died of the 
epidemic which was raging at the time. 


The Trish cases, he added, were the worst of all. An Trish life had | 


been proposed to this Office some time ago, and had been pronounced 
erfectly good. After the life had been accepted, a hint was given 
is another Company that there was something wrong about it. The 
“life? having heard of this, neglected to pay the first premium, so 
that his policy became void. Soon afterwards this man became insured 
in another oilice, and it was not long before the life “fell in.” It 
appeared, on investigation, that the person whose life had really beeu 
insured had never left Ireland, that he had fallen some months pre- 
viously from a scaffold, had broken his ribs, and knew that he could never 


recover, and that he had been personated in London by the man who | 


presented himself at the Insurance Offices, and who was considered such a 
remarkably good “life.” The man who met with the accident had received 
some sinall sums of money from the persons who had effected the Iusurance, 
and it is not probable that he received from them any attention calculated 
to prolong his existence. . 
OFFICE NO, IV. 

The Secretary admitted, though with hesitation, that frauds were 
sometimes committed on insurance companies, and that the frauds were 
occasionally aided by the carelessness of the offices in receiving the evi- 


dence as to the health and habits of the person whose Jit was to be in- | 


sured. He complained above all of the German cases. The Germans in- 
sured to a large extent in the English offices, the French searcely in- 
sured at all. He kuew an instance of a German, who, after insuring his 
life in a London office, caused a report of his death to be circulated, and 
was absolutely present at what was supposed to be his own funeral. On 
the exhumation of the coflin, it appeared that it coutanied nothing but 


stones. The Secretary added, that he had once himself to go to Ireland, | 


to inquire into a case, in which a woman had beea personaied. Their 
medical agent had been bribed, he had made a favourable report, and the 
life had accordingly been taken. The sum insured for was £1,000, The 
office had refused to pay the claim, and the claim had not been pressed, 
He had seen the “life” who had personated the individual since dead. 


OFFICE NO. V. 


On entering the secretary’s private room at the back of the business | 


department, and presenting our letter to him, we saw that he at once 
couprehended our object, and he certainly lost no time in putting us in 
possession of such information as could leave no doubt in our mind of 
the extent to which frauds, sometimes of the most criminal nature, were 


practised upon insurance companies. He knew the case of J. only too | 


well, J.’s life having been insured for a large amount with the company 
with which he was connected. J. was the son of a baronet, and had inar- 
ried the daughter of an earl. It had been sepresenbed to them (the Com- 

any) that J. had during his bachelorhood “ lived freely,” but that since 
fis marriage he had been temperate, the more so as Lady J. had such com- 
mand over him. It appeared that this free living consisted in getting into 
such a state of intoxication that it was found necessary to support his chin 
by means of a pitchfork. These fallacious statements of the medical ce- 
feree as to habits were common. He remembered an instance of a man 
being reported to them as a person who “liked a glass of wine.” He 
thought it advisuble to make inquirics as to the number of glasses of wine 
that best pleased him. The question was shirked for some time; but at 
last, on his inquiring how the man usually reached his home at night, he 
was told that he was feken home every night in a wheelbarrow, With re- 
spect to J., it had been further stated, in answer to the usual inquiry from 
the office, that there had been no case of insanity in the family, although 
J. himself had had a keeper. J.’s ordinary medical attendant came up to 
London with him, when the insurance was about to be effected, “ which,” 
said the secretary, “looked very kind or very suspicious, It had been 


imagined at the time, that the medical man in question had my 
pearance Wi London in order to save trouble to the insurance : 
by auswering at once ali such questions as might be put with referey, , 
the soundness of the proposed life, The questious had, in alinust 4) 
stances, been auswered falsely.” 


ae 


‘The secretary was here kind enough to show us the report of the 
cal nan 


: medi. 
athe health and habits of J. ‘The style was an excellent ... 


ted candour, It was stated with apparent reluctance tha: y, 
ike two or three glasses of wige after dinner, and that he ¢, 
das many as three cigars in the course of the day ; but then, as y m 
retbly asserted, he took so much exercise every day, and “ Lady J, | 
such intluence over him.” = 

Lady A, (another case) was an old woman, and Lady A.’s husband wy 
a young man. Her life (continued the secretary) was insured for ‘,, 
thousand pounds, After the policy had been granted, it was discover 
that gross misrepresentations liad been imade as to the state of Lady \°, 
health. ‘The moncy was applied for, but the company refused to attend 4, 
it, sud ultimately compromised the aifair by paying three thousand pounds 
instead of the five thousand for which her life had been insured. 

Tin Rooney (a third ‘case) had his life insured, and the holder of th, 
policy was angious both to avoid paying the premiums while he was iy ily 
aud to receive the sum insured for without Tim being dead. The ut 
premium beeame due, and ‘Tim Rooney's assignee was unable to pay it 
He had still a few days’ grace, when, crossing the Liffey at nicht with 
party of fi iends, he saw a body floating on the stream. He lost jo 1 
In pulling it on shore, and then, with a look of pity, exclaimed, “ Why, i:’, 
poor ‘Tim Rooney!” His friends at first thought he was crazy ; but win, 
he repeated, “ Sure enough it’s ‘Tim Rooney,” adding, “and hadn't } 
to pay the next premium on his life,” the whole party were polite enow:) 
to understand him. Accordingly, the report was circulated that 
Rooney had fallen into the Liffey. An inquest was held, and it was decide: 
that into the Liflvy Tim Rooney had fallen. The news of the inquest go: 
| abroad, and in due time reached the insurance office. A certificate, signe 
by the coroner, and testifying as to the cause of death, was soon afterward 
forwarded to the office, and the money for which Tim Rooney’s life lia 
been insured was paid to the “ proper person.” Some time afterwards, t)), 
agent met and identified Tim Rooney in Dublin streets. The agent re. 
roached Tim with being still alive, and called upon him to account for 
fs absence from the other world, “ Was not an inquest held on you?" 
inquired the agent. “That there was,” replied ‘lim; “and I’m told that 
twelve men sat on my body; but I’m not at all dead for all that,” 
OFFICE NO. VI. 

The secretary informed us that he could not speak from his own per. 
sonal knowledge of many cases of fraud, but that he was certain cases of 
fraud had occurred to a great extent during the last two years. — His own 
ottice was very careful, but the young offices took a great many lives after 
the old offices had declined them altogether. The agents of his offic 
often told him that they were in communication with persons who were 
anxious to insure their lives, but that these lives were not sutliciently good 
to offer to his (the secretary’s) office, and accordingly they were taken to 
the young offices, who, in their anxiety to obtain business in the midst (/ 
so much competition, would insure a life under almost anv circumstances, 
Without being fraudulent, many of the young oflices accepicd notoriously 
bad lives in order to be able to make some show of business in the aunu:! 
report, trusting, at the same time, that they would get a sufficient nun. 
{ ber of good lives to compensate them for their risk. Others of the younz 
otlices were, however, conducted on fraudulent principles. They weuld iu- 
sure almost any life, and, when the life “dropped,” would object to pay ou 
the ground that there was some ilaw in the poliey—-such as misre; 
sentation with regard to the health or habits of the person insured. by 
thus holding out to the executors or heirs of the deceased the prospect ul 
| an extensive lawsuit, they frequently induced them to accept one-nalf ot 
the sum insured for, We told us, in conclusion, that Mr. P., & gen- 
tleman whose name is well known in connection with life assurenee, 
| could give us much information of the kind we desired. 

EXPERIENCE AND OPINIONS OF MR, P. 

We had already received a letter of introduction to the gentleman to 
| whom the secretary of Office No. VL, had referred us. We found hin 
in one of the courts out of Fleet Street, in the office of the newspaper of 
which he is the publisher, and which is known as the terror of the youny 
insurance companies. Mr. P. was evidently suffering {rom indisposition, 
and we hesitated about troubling him on the subject with which we wer 
occupied. We soon perceived that he had paid more attention to the 
question from our point of view than anyone with whom we had_ yet coi- 
versed. He graduaily warmed with the subject which he knows so well, 
and in which he takes so much interest, and in a short time was quite « 
different person from the pale and suffering man whom we had noticed on 
our entrance. 

Mr. P. was decidedly of opinion that the frauds on life insurance 
companies had increased considerably during the last twe years, aud that 
means were resorted to for accelerating the death of insure) persous in fur 
more cases than was generally supposed. The majority of vue irauds were 
committed in Ireland, in consequence of the law atlowing the person to 
insure another person’s life without proving ti:at he or she had a greater 
interest in the life than in the death of the person in question, Some- 
| tyes rich men would insure the lives of mere pacvers merely as a speci- 
lation. A man wrote, some time since, from the L ick workliouse 0 
an insurance ollice, saying that his life had been insuzed for several liwi- 
| dred pounds ; that he was in a very bad state of health; snd that he wa 
prepared to give five distinct reasons why the oe uid wot pay a 
farthing of the sum insured for, At present he felt that he was sinking 
fast, but (continued the writer) if the company would place him in 4 
comfortable house, and {ced hiin well, he was convinced that he should 
get Letter and live for many years. ‘The letter also contained a passionate 
appeal for ready money, which was to be seut by return ot post, so as to 
prevent the author of the epistle from dying, and the company from hay- 
Ing to pay a large sum of money to the persons who had red his life. 
[f brought to London, he felt that he could distinguish hi rand live 
to a good old age. He appeared to have stated in a previous letter, 
that he had met with a violent accident, which he now wished to 
explain away. “My acidence,” he says, “ was @ suark which fel in m t 
—atter which he makes a final statement, to the effect that the coimpavy 
would do well to turn his abilities to account, as he is “ @ good clarh, aud 
by profecion a bricklayer” F one 

fins extraordinary epistle had been ucconpanied by a declaration, signed 
| before a magistrate, and testifying to the falseness of the answers which 
had heen given to the iuquiries of the insurance company respecting the 
writer’s life. ; 

Mr. P. went down to Limerick on behalf of :mother company, which 
had received a proposal to insure the life of Kinna, the author of the: 
above interesting epistle, and felt a natural anxiety to ascertain the re 

sanitary coudition of a man who represented himself alternately as 
dying ian, and as one who was cerfuin to live to a patriarchal old age. 
On arriving there he was told by one of the local magistrates, that he 
had “better mind what he was about, as they all dabbled a little in ite 
insurance down there.” Finding that Kinna ‘had left the workhouse, le 
looked for him with great sagacity in the nearest tavern, He was soon 
recognised and surrounded by the inmates, who exclaimed frant 
“Here's a chap from the insurance office.” Loa al a at. first a 
| clined to destroy him, but their anger soon resolved itself into thirst, 4 
they wanted to know “what he was going to stand.” Having inquire 
for Kinna’s address, he was told where he lived, but at the same time that 
he was a big man, and likely to thrash him or any one else connected with 
a life insurance office. Mr. P. nevertheless ventured in search of the i 
teresting Kinna, and discovered him in a miserable hut at some distance 
from the town. Kinna not getting an answer from the insurance office 
to which he had applied for the money, had consented, for a small bonus, 
to have his life insured in another office. He imagined, however, ths! 
Mr. P. had come from the office to which he had written to cabo 
money to him, and cherish him generally, and accordingly represeiil’' 
himself as suffering the most horrible tortures from an illness which could 
only be cured by the kindest treatment. One symptom which he com- 
plained of especially was an acute pain in the groim, which almor 
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jent him double. He felt unable to walk, and was convinced that he was 
askit © up and would soon die—unless the company did something for 

Mr. P. persuaded him to endeavour to walk a short distance, and 
ymouring him prevailed upon h m to accompany him as far as the 
ive, where policemen in plain clothes were in attendance in order to 
. any violence which might be offered by Kinna in ease of lus dis- 
nz of any of the interrogations which Mr. P. intended to put to 

At last Kinna, determined to play a bold stroke, pretended that he 
jwalk no more. “I am sinking,” he exclaimed. “Then,” reolied 
Mr. P’., emboldened by his proximity to the bridge, “ Lam afraid we shall 
be unable to accept your life.” Kinna at once saw the mistake. Without 
being an the least abashed, he drew himself up to his full height (le had 
previously been almost crawling along the ground), and said to Mr. P., 
riyid you ever see my brother, now?” Mr. P. replied in the nevative. 
“You have not ?” continued Kinna, “then Pm just like him, and barring 
that P've lost my cye, I'm as good-looking a fellow as he is, and if you'd 
have known him you'd have known he’s always had a pain in the groin, 
and that it’sa family complint of not the laste importance at all, at all.” 

Before Mr. P. took his departure from Limerick, a dinner was civen to 
him by the patrons of life assurance. Kinna showed him a list of offices 
in which his life was assured, and inquired whether all the offices really 
existed, and were likely to pay? Mr. P. was observed by Kinna to be 
adding up the amounts assured for, and was requested not to do su. At 
time Mr. P. had not completed his addition, but he had already ar- 
rived at a total of £30,000, and had only proceeded about two-thirds dowa 
‘he column, Kinna at last seriously requested to be removed from Line- 
mek.ut iting, that he had been assured to so great an extent, that he felt 
his life was unsafe in Limerick. 


OFFICE NO. VII. 

This office which is of the most respectable character had been started 
upon the principle, that all lives healthy or diseased might be insured with- 
out risk, provide d the necessary inquiries were first of all made, so that 4 
fair premium might in every case be charged. The Secretary knew the 
case of J. He was represented to the office as having lived “ rather freely” 
until his marriage. His parents had been much opposed to the marriage 
on account of the drunkenness of their son. It appeared that he had been 
expelled from college on account of drunkenness. Ln reply to the usual 
juestion whether any insanity had oceurred in the family, a negative an- 
swer had been returned, although he had been several days iu cuntinement, 
ind had absolutely left the asylum to yet married, His life had been in- 
sured for upwards of £100,000. 

The German cases gave a great deal of trouble—almost as much as the 
Irish eases. ‘Che Germans appeared very reckless of life. A Gerinan 
who had insured his life in his (the Secretary’s) office, called upon the 
agent at Hamburg,’ and; informed him that he was unable to pay his 
premium onthe day oa which it became due. The agent replied, that he 
was not empowered to grant time, The German hereupon stated, that un- | 
less time were given him he should blow his brains out. The agent 
smiled; but the desired time not being granted, the Gerinan blew his 
brains out, and his family in due time received the insurance money. 

Another German who had insured at his office, blew his brains out 
after paying the first year’s premium. In fact, suicide was so ofien com- 
mitted in Germany by the assured for the benefit of their families, that 
his oftice had heen obliged to alter their regulations as regarded the pay- 
ment on policies in certain cases of self-destruction. 

He was decidedly of opinion that assured lives were tampered with, 
and, above al!, that the assured were Sreque ntly encouraged to drink 
heavily, Of this there was no doubt, althouzh it was impossible for in- } 
snrance coinpanies to refuse payment, even when it could be proved that | 
eceased had been supplied with spirits in such quantities as rendered 
t almost certain that death must eusue. In a very few weeks Walter 
Valuer had had nineteen gallons of gin. Lf we had not taken the Secretary 
by surprise, he would have been able to supply us with the particulars of 
several cases in which lives ] He considered that | 


lad been tampered w 
speculation in human life had much increased during the last two years. 


OFFICE NO. VIII. 

Here we heard fresh particulars of the case of M., the gentleman who 
hag been found with the back of his head blown off in one of the High- 
land moors. M, had borrowed money, and at the same time insured his 
life for upwards of £40,000. He had to pay £1,500 a-year as premium. 
Soon after the first premium had been paid, he was shot—it was impossible 
to say by whom, 

J., (to whose case we have already alluded several times) being en- 
titled to money on his father’s death, had applied to the Norwich Union 
Reversionary Society for a loan of £8,000, which it granted, at the same 
time insuring his life for £25,000. The same society afterwards ad- 
vanced haga £13,000, aud insured his life for £42,000. The Norwich 
Union lad thus insured J.’s life for £66,000, and his life was understood 
to have been insured in other offices for £40,000 or £50,000 more, 
Mrs. J. and Mr. B. weve in the house near St. Albans when J. died, and, 
immediately alter his death, caused his body to be placed in the coach-house. 
In all probability J. had been encouraged to drink, although it had been 
Jong evident that he was destroying mself by his intemperate habits. 
He believed that many persons whose lives were insured were made away 
with by being encouraged to drink. ‘Ts was of more common oecurrence, 
however, in Ireland than in England, {t was a common thiug in Ireland 
to assure the life of an intemperate man, present him with a keg of 
whisky, and keep him constantly supplied with it until the life “fell in.” 

A case had come under his notice in which the body of a man who had 
been drowned having been discovered by the holder of an insurance policy, 
the holder of the policy thrust it into the pocket of the corpse, and suc- | 


ceeded in passing death off as that of himself, Similar cases of fraud fre- 
quently occurred, 
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s OFFICE NO. 1X. 
The secretary of this office had been prevented for some days from at- | 
tending at his place of business by in isposition. We ascertained that 
us Ulness was not of a serious character, and, having heard that he could 
Rive us the particulars of at least one case of the greatest importance, re- | 
solved to visit him at his private residence—at a distance of some dozen | 
miles from London. He quite coincided with the other gentlemen with | 

whe m we had spoken on the subject, in the opinion that the number of 
sugpnetous: deaths in connection with life assurence wes on the ine | 
tara ee ‘Teeent case of a man named B. was one of the worst | 
eine ; nown. wD was a confirmed drunkard, and knew that he | 
aitantage oft ” life, A woollen-warchouseman_ in Cheapside, tak’ng 
a | be Ol tus fact, got him to insure his life in several offices, 
a chim 4% coumission on every insurance he effected. In time, 
zoe hie life insured in numerous offices, and to a large amount. | 
aie A poeah the insurance offices, to pass the board, b. would be | 
apie hn ain from drink during two or three days. Ile had then to take | 
pore m3 Mn dressed in a suit of new clothes, and ultimately treated | 
‘tis pains tocar re When the desired insurance had been effected, b. | 
the Sete A to drink as much as he liked. The oilice attended more 
halinrthe © ab oF the medical man, who had been in the habit of at- 
and BP Pat a liie, than to the report of their own physician ; 
tevGureule : ny Bi pled without much  difliculty, on account of the 
aa nat | at gf his health given by his own medical attendant. It 
oy wis betore B. died. Tue woollen-draper brought an action 
‘st the insurance eompeny tor the mouey payable on B.’s death, but 
‘ee company gained it It was afterwards discovered that B.’s 
sentenced to ae ordinary had forged his M.D. diploma, for which he was 

abe mprisonment, 

duis Highs rite) whohad been founddead,undersuspicious circumstances, 
and had ee eee: was a barrister. He had lived many years in India, 
and took a hoy iree different fortunes. He came to London some time since, 
Nest End. te as ‘Igravia, He next purchased a sugar-Lakery at the 
to vet a Lill Hae or which he had to raise money, He was endeavouring 
he was ay a gue when some one met him, and asked him whether 
solved to Aa rage ns bill was being hawked all over London? M, re- 
in insuring it fe. 0 ns the more readily to effect a loan. He succeeded 
+ THE At tor upwards of £40,000, for which he 
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very limited, and his death, in the manner previously stated, took place 
soou after the payment of the first premium, 

OFFICE NO, X. 

_ The secretary was acquainted with a case in which a surgeon had ef- 
fected an insurance for £1,000 on the life of his wife. Declined to state 
nat r district, but was certain that foul play had been going on, and 
a y informed the surgeon so; and declared that waless he gave tha 
policy up he would denounce him to the police. The wite had tits, vo- 
muting, Xc., and died the very day after the policy was given up. If the 
body were now exhumed, the poison would be found in it; and he had 
toli the directors of the company so three years since. 

He knew of another ease, ia which a wife, whose life had been insured 
for £40, had died under suspicious circumstances after three years’ pay- 
wents, ‘The surgeon's bil had not been paid, and the surgeon began to 
talk and to hint suspiciua to the insurance office. They derived a good 
deal of information in that way from surgeons. He was morally convinced 
that the lives of the assured were frequently made away with, The assur- 
auce of a wile’s life by her husband was always suspicious—unless the 
wife was assisting the husband in his business, or had an annuity. 

He would not ac. vepl the life of a surgeon's wife on any account, 

The report of the medical referee ought always to be received with ex- 
treme care. Le always made a point of inquiring stricily as to the medi- 
cal man’s position und character in the world. A vast quantity of poison- 
ing took ates in connection with the joint-life system, or that in which 
the survivor of two persons had to receive money. 

La the last two years, the revelations in connection with life assurance 
offices had been frightful, and every insurauce office had had very suspi- 
cious cases, but they were afraid to speak out, us the accusation was so 
terrible and difficult of legal proof. Still, moral conviction was another 
thing, and that convictivn most companics entertained, although they 
were generally too cautious to say so. He hoped his name, and that of 
the oflice he was connected with, might be suppressed, but we were quite 
welcome to use the facts, 

The case of J. was very suspicious, The Jew bill-discounters appeared 
to have planted people on him. Always objected to the life of a young 
man who was anticipating his expectations, 

Palmer’s agent had called at his otlice to try and effect an insurance, 
but he had already heard whispers about him, und refused the life point 
blank, without even consulting the directors. 

“What! you will not even consult your directors about it?” said the 
agent. 

“No,” replied the gentleman: ‘I have my private reasons for aeting 
as T do.” 

The agent, of course, disappeared. 

OFFICE NO, XI. * 

Frauds were of daily occurrence, said the Manager. Ireland was the great 
place for them. A ian would meet another in the street, and hear that so- 
and-so is looking 


tion. Insure your life, assign the policy to me, and the animal's yours.” 


cepted. Upon her father’s life (EB. D.), she had effected an asscance 
for £3,000 in one office, £499 in a second, and £2,000 in a third, 
while the life had been refused, ior £2,000 bya fourth. In this ease the medic 
cal referee bore the name P. C., the “ M.R.C.S.” of the fashionable square 
before referred to. ‘The lady had also effected assurances on the hfe of her 
sister, Dinah F, She had a policy upon her for £2,500 in one office, and 
£2,700 in another, and had tried to effect other assurances upon the same 
life to the extent of £20,700; but all of them had been refused. In this 
case, too, the medical referee was the same honourable member of the 
Xoyal College of Surgeons, Mr. P. C., of the fashionable square at the 
West End. Further, the same lady had had policies grauted upon the 
lives of almost every member of her family, and in every case the assured 
had died within a few months after the assurance had been effected, the 
certificates of death being invariably signed by the Honourable M.R.C.S, 
who had figured us medical referee in connection with all the cases. These 
circumstances were so suspicious, that though a considerable number of 
the offices, to avoid litigation, had paid up the amounts shortly after the 
deatlis, the geatlenan who gave us the information advised the directors 
of his company to resist the claim, and an action was accordingly brought 
and tried. 

Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, was the counsel employed 
by the company, while Mr. Campbell, now the Lord Chief Justice, was re- 
tained for Mrs. E., the plaintiff. Sir James Scarlett, on being made ac- 
quainted with the fact, did not hesitate to exclaim, “ Why, the beast of a 
woman must have made away with the lives of some thirty persons, a* .east.” 

During the trial, the surgeon, P. C., who had acted as medical referee 
in all the cases, and who had likewise signed all the ecrtificates of death, 
which he attributed in every instance to cholera morbus, was put into the 
witness box. He was then asked whether he had been the medical referee 
in such and such a case, and “ whether that medical certificate was in his 
handwriting.”—* Yes,” was the extorted answer. 

“And that 7”—“ Yes.” 

“And thal ?”—* Yes,"—and so on to the extent of no less than thirty 
vouchers of death, which attributed the decease of all the assured indi- 
viduals to a disorder like cholera morbus, which was then unknown in 
England ! 

Nevertheless, Mr, Campbell made, in the words of an informant, “a 
slashing speech” in favour of the lady plaintiff, denouncing the company ag 


, & body of slanderers, who did not hesitate to throw even the stigma of 


. He immediately calls on him, and says, “ Ifyou | 
| would like to have that setter bitch of mine, you can do so on one coudi- 


The assignment having been effected, the holder of the policy spreads the | 
report everywhere that the assured man is dangerously ill. ‘The policy is 


sovu sold for more than its value. Soon afterwards the story is told again, 
the man’s state being worse than before, and the policy is again sold ata 
further advance, and in this way sometimes 
The German Jews in Frankfort had now learnt the trick of in- 
suring “dropping lives.” It was said among the offices that, by being de- 
ceived into accepting these “dropping lives,’ one company had lost as 
much as £148,000, although it would not admit that suck had been the 
case, for the sake of its credit. 

Tu Wales the people were nearly as bad as in Ireland. The other day, 
a life at Newport had been proposed for £3,000; when on looking at the 
paper, it appeared that the man could not write his own name. On inquiry 


life was accepted, the policy was assigued, and the friends of the assured 
subscribed to take a room for him at the public-house, where orders were 
given that he should be supplied with whatever he chose to drink, Jn @ 
week the man was dead, 

The other day, a lieutenant in the navy, who was insured in their office, 
died. The medical man, on looking over the certificate of death, became 
convinced that foul play had been resorted to, and that the deceased had 
not died a natural death, The company refused to pay on the policy, and 
no steps were taken. 

A husband had no right to insure his wife’s life, for he had no interest 
in her life, although she might have in his. The insurance of a wife’s 
life was always a suspicious affair. A case had occurred in England ot 
a man procuring the corpse of a poor man, causing it to passed olf as his 
own, in order to obtain the insurance money, and presiding at the burial 
of his second self—at which ceremony he was, however, arrested by the 
company’s agents. 

OFFICE XII, 

The Secretary of this office would not insure the life of a wife in favour of 
her husband, nor did he think any other otlice would, unless it could be dis- 
tinctly shown that the husband had a direct interest in his wife’s life. Cer- 
tainly he would not accept the life of a surgeon's wife. Believed that half 
the frauds on assurance offices were committed through the surgeons. 
The medical referees were generally the friends of the persons assured, 
and seldom hesitated to make false statements. Medical examiners were 
almost useless to assurance offices. Thought the morale of the medical 
profession, so far as his own experience went, was at a very low ebb. 
Would not trust any but inen of the highest standing. It was certainly 
true that the mortality among assured females was greater than anong 
assured males, though the contrary was the case among the uninsured. The 
tubles of the Registrar-General established this point. One assurance 
couipany had at one time taken the lives of females at smaller premiums 
tlau those of men on account of the rate of i being in their 
favour, The company soon, however, found out its mistake. 

He certainly batiewed that many “dropping” lives were elped off by 
means of drink. The joint-life system was also a fruitful cause of fraud. 

Walter Palmer's life had been offered to them. Indeed, his agent lad 
saidthat they might have it on any terms. He knew that the object was 
to be able to state that the life had been accepted in their office, so that it 
might afterwards be assured in other offices. He considered that the only 
means of preventing the gambling and tampering with life would be to 
make all policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud or intentional mis- 
stitement. 'Lhis would have the effect of making them more cautious. 
We suggested that the policies of every oflice were now virtually indisput- 
able, for it was ouly upon deception being proved that the companies re- 
fused to pay the assurance money. 

OFFICE XIII. 

The iaformation we obtained from this company was unsought on our 

part. It had become mooted abroad that we were inquiring into the 


cases of fraud and suspicious deaths known to insurance offices, and the 


actuary of one of the oldest and most respectable companies, whom we 
had intended to visit ou a future occasion, waited upon us and said he 
would be happy to communicate to us a case that had come under his own 


experience, and which was one of even greater atrocity than either the | 


Rugeley or Manchester eases which were now engrossing public attention. 

The ventleman began by stating to us that he had no doubt that @ great 
deal of poisoning took place in counection with life assurance—a 
great deal, he repeated. The case to which he referred was that 
of a Mrs. E. “I> myself was the means,” he said, “of tracing that 
out, and of exposing the whole affair.” Mrs. E. came to the office in her 
carriage tO effect an insurance upon Ann E., whom she described as a 
friend of hers, and whose life she had already insured for £3,000 in one 


oflice, £2,500 in a second, and £700 in a third—that is to say, £6,200 in | 


all. The medical referee was P. C., a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and who now resides near one of the fashionable squares at the 
West End. At the time there appeared to he little or nothing suspicious 
in the transaction; but in three months after the assurance had been 


effected, Aun 1). died, and it was then discovered that Mas, EK. had effected | 


asses through fifty different | 


murder upon a lady to avoid the payment of a paltry sum. ‘The speech 
was so effective that the jury were carried away by the rhetoric, and gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The trial was reported, as a matter of course, in 
the papers of the following day, and the publicity given to the facts brought 
a volley of letters, volunteering information concerning the said Mrs. K., 
the lady prisoner. It then transpired that the luly had been the inmate 
of an hospitai for females, the inmates of which are not remarkable for their 
virtue; that she was then cohabiting with an eminent baronet-banker of 
the West End, and to whom had belonged the carriage in whieh she had 
invariably called to effect the assurancis, and the appearance of which had 
aided her materially in doing so! 

The new information was embodied in affidavits, and an application was 
made for a new trial, and granted. Upon this, the female prisouer, finding 
her history discovered, took flight, aud returned to Paris with the many 
thousand pounds she had already extracted from the more timorous of the 
assurance companies. She was never allerwards heard of, nor were the 
bodies exhumed for pos/-noriem examination ; though, said our informant, 


, had this been done, there could be no doubt but that the revelations woulé, 


| the public from Rugeley and Manchester, 


have been more horrible even than those which are at present astounding 
This statement, we should add, 
was duly certified to us by the produetion of all the papers in connection 
with it; and, at the same time, a list of the Fellows of the Royal College 
of Surgeons was shown to us, aud the name of VP. C., the medical referee, 


| pointed out as still in practice in the neighbourhvod of one of the fashion- 
it appeared that he was a retired grocer, living on very slender means, The | 


had to pay an annual  Jarge assurances upon almost every member of her fumily, and that | 


able squares of the West End, Our informant further corroborated all we 
had heard of the suspicion invariably to be connected with the assurance 
of the lives of wives in whose existence the husband had no positive pecu- 
niary interest, and stated that no respectable oflice in London would ever 
consent to grant a ae to a person on the life of his wife unless the niost 
cogent reasons were adduced for his requiring it. ‘Though it is sometimes 
alleged that the life of the wife is to be assured for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, the reply of the old-established houses invariably is, “Then why can- 
not the husband assure his life for the same sum in their favour?” 


Here ends our inquiry for the present; and the conclusions to which 
our investigations have brought us are :— 

1. That the positive evidence of some of the insurance offices, as well 
as the negative proofs afforded by the extreme cxutiousness of other offices, 
warrant us in asserting that the tampering with life with a view to become 
possessed of the insurance money, is more general than the public believe, 
ad than some of the companies are disposed to state, 

2. That this is borne out, not only by the several cases cited above, but 
also by certain statistics which are hereunder referred to, 

6. That the tampering with lives is principally carried on in connection 
with Irish policies, the statistics of life assurance establishing this beyond 
the possibility of doubt. : . : 

4, That a large number of suspicious cases in connection with life 
policies occur either directly or indirectly through the agency of the dis- 
honourable portion of the medical profession. 

5. ‘That the speculation in the lives of the assured is promoted by two 
principal causes :— 

a. By the granting of policies to persons who have not a greater in- 

terest in the life than in the death of the assured. 

4. By the eagerness of the young insurance offices to obtain lives ; so 
that they are induced, in starting, to accept them on any terms 
without due examination, as well as to grant policies for large 
amounts, in order that the magnitude of the sum may produce an 
impression in the annual report. 

6. That the over-eagerness of insurance offices to do business arises from 
the great number of companies, and the excessive competition existing 
among them. And that the continued increase by the number of com- 
panies is explained by the fact that they are mostly started by adventurers 
with a view to obtain the lucrative situation of actuary. secretary, solicitor, 
medival officer, clairman, or director. 

7. That it is the duty of Government, as the great protector of society, 
to suppress by every legitimate means in its power, the various causes 
above enumerated as productive of such disastrous results, 

It now only remains for us to show, by reference to the statistics in con- 
nection with the subject, that the statements and opinions which we have 
collected from the most intelligent olficers connected with the insurance 
companies are fully borne out by figures. And that as the returns show 
that the number of fires occurring among insured houses have increased 
to such an extent over and above the number of fires among uninsured 
houses, as to warrant the suspicion of fraud; so do the returns of the 
number of deaths occurring among those on whose lives policies have been 
effected, prove, that in those cases where the assurers have usually less iu- 
terest in the lives than in the deaths of the assured, the rate of mortality is 
greater than it should be, according to the returns of the Kegistrar-General, 
to the ratio of deaths occurring among the same classes when uninsured. 

On Monday, March 19th, 1838, a meeting of actuaries and otliers was held 
at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, with the view of furming a 
committee to obtain from the different assurance offices data requisite to de- 
termine the law of mortality which prevails among assured lives. After 
this circulars were issued, inviting contributions for that purpose, and the 
returns when obtained were duly tabulated avd arranged systematically, 
so as to form what are now known as the Experience ‘lables of the assu- 
Trance companies. d 

The committee in laying these tables before the public, state that the 
most striking features exhibited in them, are the high rates of mortality 
which prevail among Irish lives, in which we have seen that the greatest 
amount of speculation is carried on, aud the marked difference in the ratte 
of mortality which exist between males and females, See the “New Rate 


Temium of £500, It had been proved, however, that his meaus were , glicy one aud all had died shortly after the proposals had been ac- | of Mortality,” by Mr. Jenkyn Jones, pp. 16, 17. 
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Should be in Every Home, 
HE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 


Book for MATRON, MAID, or EMIGRANT. 
ws London; Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Price 7s. 6d post free. 

REASURES in NEEDLEWORK. 

WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
“We cordially recommend this volume.”—Morning Post. | 

“Sufficient to captivate any lady's heart.”—Bristol Mer- 
oury. 

London: Warp & Lock, 154, Fleet Street. 


MRS. WARREN’S BOOKS, 6d. each. 
HE UNIQUE ANTI-MACASSAR BOOK. A 
new edition, free frem errors.—The Irish Point Collar | 
k. The 4th series. 8. W. Edgings.—Fotichomanie, with 
engravings and instructions, by which no failure can arise — 
London : Simpxtn and Co., Booksellers, and Berlin Houses. 


A CHILD'S BOOK, long wanted for the very young. 
ESSIE’S AND JESSIE’S FIRST BOOK. 
Price 28. 6d. Size folio feap., with Coloured Ilustra- 
tions, and the stories in words of not more than three letters, 
and in large type. The aim of this book is to interest chil- 
dren from the very first in their reading, by indulging them 
in their natural love for a tale. 

Dean and Son, 31, Ludgate Hill, Juvenile Book and Print 
Publishers and Bible Warehouse. 
KOUTLEDGE’S ORIGINAL NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 

In feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d., with fancy cover, 
q VELYN FORESTER. A Woman's Story. By 

MARGUERITE A. POWER (Niece to the late 

Countess of Blessington). 

In this Series have now been published :— 
1. The Curse of Gold, 1s. 5. Frank Hilton, 2s. 
2. The Family Feud, 28. 6. My Brother's Wife, 1s. 6d. 
8. The Serf Sisters, 1s. | 7. Adrien, 1s. 6d. 
4. The Pride of the Mess, 1s.6d| 8. Yellow Frigate, 2s 
London: Grorox RoutiepGe and Co., 2, Farringdon St. 


WALKEK’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by DR. NUTTALL 
In One Volume, price 2s., cloth lettered, 
ALKER’S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH 
DICTLONARY. In which the Accentuation, Ortho- 
graphy, and Pronunciation of the English Language are dis- 
tinctly shown, according to the best authorities 
“The want of a revised edition of Walker’s Dictionary has 
long been felt. Upwards of 2,000 words which modern 
literature, science, and fashion, have brought into existence 
have been incorporated, such as, for instance, Electrotype, 
rr hy, Mesmerism, Photography, Phrenolozy, Papier- 
maché, Stereotype, &e. No expense or pains have been 
spared in producing this edition, expecting that many per- 
sons engaged in education will be induced to adopt it asa 
Schoo! Dictionary.” 
London: Groxrce Rovut.encr and Co., 2, Farringdon St. 


QIMMEL'S PERFUMED PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION ALMANACK, beautifully illustrated, imparts a 
dehghtful scent to pocket-books, &e. Price 6d. Sent by 


t for 7 stamps. Sold by all Perfumers, and Chemists, and 
y E. Rimmer, 39, Ge St., Soho, London. 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo, bound, price 16s., pp. 900, 
OMOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of technicality. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, 
and the exact dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for families, emigrants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest 
for this work, price 55s. An Epitome of the abore, price 5s., 
a Guide to those commencing this treatment in tamily prac- 
tice. A case for this work, price 35s. Carnage free on receipt 
ot post-office order. 
James Leatn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 


\PECTACLES : When to Wear and How to Use 
Them. Addressed to those who value their sight. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. 
Published by Branp and Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet 
Street, London. Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 


Price 6d. post free. 
Pe wih TOOTH EXTRACTION, remarks 


price 2s. 6d., 
The best 


By Mrs. 


on (without chloroform). By J. WHITEMAN WEBB, 
.5.A., Surgeon-Dentist, 21, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. Operalions daily from 10 to 4. 
ACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Vols. 3 and 4, and every other recent work of general 
interest, may be obtained without delay from MUDIEL’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards.—Cnaries Epwarp Mupik, 510, 
New Oxford Street, London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


THE WORKING MAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. 
HE Publisher has very great _ in an- 
nouncing that the sale of this sp endid Volume, in 
litle more than four years, exceeds TWENTY THOUSAND 
COPIES; and in order to meet the increasing demand, he 
has instructed his printers, Messrs. Ballantine and Co., to get 
— an additional Two Thousand Copies with all the des- 
atch compatible with that excellence of workmanship which 
as hitherto characterised the getting up of this most valuable 
edition of the Scriptures. 

He again earnestly urges this enterprise upon the at- 
tention of the industrial population, for whose special benefit 
it was primarily devised. They have already patronised it 
to an extent unprecedented; and he hopes they will see it 
to be their interest to continue to do so, increasing from 
day to day. 

a" The price continnes as before :-—2ls., 248., 28s., 30s., 
$2s., 34s., 38s., according to the style of binding, and is sent 
any distance oy the Publisher, to purchasers, free of carriage, 
direct fron nis Bible Emporium. 

“The Bible in the family of the Briton is the charter of 
his liberties, and the bulwark of the land.” 

Glasgow: W. R. M’Puwn, 84, Argyle Strect. 


HE GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, Large Type, 
with References and Family Register, is bound in the 
best Turkey morocco, and is to be had only at 
T. Dean and Son’s Bible Warehouse, 31, Ludgate Hill, 
three doors west from the Old Bailey, where every descrip- 
tion of Bible, Prayer Book, and Church Service can be 
obtained, from the least expensive to the most costly. 
Cheap Bibles and Prayer Books for Book Hawking Societies 
and for distribution. 
Dean and Son, Wedding Stationers, Printers, Book and 
Print Publishers, 31, Ludgate Hill. 


Pecan SONG.—“ Something to Love Me.” 


Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s., sent postage 
ree. In consequence of the great success of this favourte 
song, Mr. Hime has published two editions—one in F, for 

0, and one in D, tor contralto. 

Fy and Hoposon, 65, Oxford Street, where may be 
had “Took always on the Sunny Side,” and “ We yet may 
meet again”—two celebrated tenor songs by the same Com- 
poser. 


AVIDSON’S CHEAP MUSIC, as renowned 

4 for its accuracy as itscheapness. Nearly 3,000 articles 

in Threepenny Sheets, and novelties every week. Catalogues 

es and all orders amounting to ls. sent post free. 
AVIDSON, Peter’s Hill, St. Paul’s. 


HO’S YOUR HATTER? the Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter ; Billy Barlow; Lord Lovell; the Lost 

Child, by Thomas Hood; Villikins and his Dinah; and the 
Spider and the Fly,—all 3d. each; post free, 4d. each ; or the 
seven Songs free by post for 23 stamps. The Ratcatcher’s 
Polka Galop, 3d.; free by post, 4 stamps. The correct 
edition, with artistic illustrations, published exclusively in 
the MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the office, 192, High Holborn. 


| 
| i and the candles are lit, for a long pleasant evening.” 


Just out, uniformly bound with preceding volumes, price 
2s. 6d. Frontispiece engraved by Dalziel, 

HE FAMILY FRIEND. 

“It is the very thing we want after the curtains are 

| —Bradford Observer. 

“A very welcome visitor to the family hearth, fitted to in- 
terest the children, assist the housewife, instruct the needle- 
woman, and, in fact, be of service to all.”—Northern Ensign. 

London: Wanv & Loex, 158, Fleet Street 


ETAILED LIST of the PRIZES which will 

be given to the Purchasers of Vols. I., 11, Ill, 

and 1V. of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA- 
ZINE. GUINEAS 
One® Grrt—One Pianoforte, the registered design of 

Messrs Moutrie and Co., King Street, Holborn, gua- 

ranteed by the makers to be of the full value of 
Fovr Girts—Four Gold Watches, manufactured by 

Mr. J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill, of the full value 

—guaranteed by the maker—of 15 guineas each 
Five Grrts—Five Gold Watches, jewelled in four holes, 

purchased of Mr. J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill, and 

guaranteed by him to be of the full value of 5 guineas 

each . é ‘ : . : . 
Nine Grrrs—Nine Gold Chains, purchased of Mr. John 

Bennett, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 65, Cheapside, and 

guaranteed by him to be of the full value of 4 guineas 

each : : « ‘ 4 ° 
Turnty-two Girrs—Thirty-two Prize Cheques, which 

will be drawn by che Publisher, at the pleasure of the 

Prizeholder, on either of the following firms :— 

The London Shawl and Mantle Company, 61 and 62, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Charles C. Amott, manager, 
for all articles in Dress—such as Mantles, Silks, 
Shawls, Dresses, Furs, Kc. 

Messrs. R. and J. Slack, Strand—for all Table-cutlery 
and Plated Articles, Spoons, Forks, Cruet Frames, 
Tea-pots, &e 

Mr. R. A. C, Loader, Pavement, Finsbury—for every 
description of Furniture and Upholstery, for Draw- 
ing-room, Parlour, and Bed-room. 

Messrs. Dean and Son, Ludgate Hill, for all Books. 

Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, for all articles of Sta- 
tionery. 

Messrs. Rowland and Sons, Hatton Garden, for select 
articles of Perfumery. 

From either of these establishments will be supplied 
any article or articles that may be desired, of the full 
value of 2 guineas each ‘ : 

Two Hunprevp Girtrs—Two Hundred Prize Cheques 

(which will be drawn by the Publisher at the pleasure 

of the Prizeholder, on the same pringiple as the thirty- 

two two-guinea cheques) of the value of one guinea 

each . . 200 
Two Hundred and Fifty-one Presents to the Purchasers 

of the ENGLIsHWoMAN’s Domestic MAGAZINE— 

value = : é . - 445 

Every purchaser of a Volume, or the twelve numbers con- 
stituting a Volume, is entitled to one chance in the distribu- 
tion of Prizes. The back volumes are in print; and each 
confers a chance in the next fortlicoming distribution. Thus, 
the Purchasers of Vols. 1, I1., IIL, and IV. will be entitled 
to four chances in the distribution of 1856. 

The ENGLIsHwoman’s Domestic MAGAZINE is issued 
in Monthly Twopenny Numbers, and Yearly Half-crown 
Volumes, is sold at every bookseller's, and published by 

SaMvEL O. Beeston, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


| from 17s. 6d., lined with silk 


[IMPORTANT NOTICE.—A very large number | 


_ of Ladies have become Purchasers of the ENGLisu- 
Woman’s Domestic MAGAZINE since May last. Many of 
these have also bought the back volumes (three), and thus in- 
sured four chances in the next distribution of prizes. A still 
greater number of ladies desire to do the same, but do not 
care, perhaps, to expend their half-crowns at once, in this 
way. A plan has been arranged for their accommodation. 
‘There are now issuing the BACK NUMBERS WEEKLY, at 
the regular price. These numbers will give three chances in 
the annual ballot for prizes; and as the twelve numbers of 
Vol. 1. will be issued before the end of Apr.!, those who also 
take in the regular monthly parts from May last, will have 
two chances in the next distribution, and three in the ballot 
for the following year, besides having the sets complete. 

Those subscribers who intend to avail themselves of this 
arrangement, will oblige us by ordering their booksellers 
early to supply them with the WEEKLY 
Numprrs of the 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 

No.1, on Saturday, Jan. 5 | No. 4, on Saturday, Jan. 26. 

2, on Saturday, Jan. 12 5, on Saturday, Feb. 2. 
8, on Saturday, Jan, 19 6, on Saturday, Feb. 9. 
The ENGLISNWOMAN’s DoMESTIC MAGAZINE is sold at 
every bookseller’s, and published by 
Samvet O. Berton, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 
MERICA.—The ILLUSTRATED TIMES may 
be SUBSCRIBED FOR at the Foreign News Agency 
of P. D, ORVIS, #9, Nassau Street, Sun Buildings, New 
York. Yearly Subscription only Five Dollars, in advance. 
The Trade supplied. Also with Puncu, ILLustTRATED 
Lonpvon News, and all other Foreign Journals, on the best 
terms. Lists on application. 


TO CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100 ; 
Cream-laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; Thick ditto, 
five quires for 1s.; Foolscap, 98. per ream; Sermon Paper, 
4s. 6d. Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly. 


EDDING-CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes, 

stamped in silver, with Arms, Crest, or Flowers ; ‘ At 
Homes” and Breakfast Invitations in splendid varicty, and 
in the latest fashion. Card-plate engraved, and 100) superfine 
cards printed, for 4s. 6d.—At H, RODRIGUES’, 21, Piccadilly. 


OLBY’S WEDDING CARDS, Wedding Enve- 
lopes, Billets de Faire Part, and Invitations to the 
Ceremony and Breakfast in the last fashion.—H. DOLBY 
keeps in stock NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ready 
stamped with the crests of more than 10,000 families.— 
Do.py, heraldic and wedding stationer, 56, Regent’s Quadrant. 


VAMILY ARMS and CREST for 3s., sketched 

in their proper colours, and sent free per post on receipt 

of instructions and 36 postage stamps. ENRY DOLBY, 
Heraldic Draftsman and Stationer, 3. Regent’s Quadrant. 


Loire at 5 per Cent., on Personal Security, 
‘O 


in connection with Life Assurance. ENGLISH and 
REIGN LIFE OFFICE, 135, Oxford Street. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, Picca- | 


dilly, between the Haymarket and Regent Creus.— 
Open from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received 
(privately) and taught at any time, suiting their own con- 
venience. Lessons one hour each. No classes; no extras. 
cose mage may macs eight to twelve lessons. Separate 
rooms for es, to which department (if preferred) Mrs. 
Smart will attend.—Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 


MAtares PORTRAIT GALLERIES. 
224, Regent Street, 
Photographs, Stereoscopes, and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. 


Specimens on view. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and Materials 
cheapest and best at HOBCRAI I'S, 419, Oxford Street. 

A complete A 
warranted. Mahogany Stereoscopes, 4s. 6d. Lists of 


rices 
sent post-free. Lenses. Apparatus made and repaired. 


{DITION OF Back | 


FEBRUARY 2, 1855, 


YITY JUVENILE DEPOT. QOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 49, St. Jan, 


_) LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING WAREHOUSES. 
Ladies’ Night Dresses, work warranted, 6 for 13s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Chemises, 6 for 88.6d.; ditto Drawers, 6 for 8s. 6d. 
Long Cloth Skps, with handsome needlework, 4s. 11d. 
Higher class goods proportionately cheap, and the largest 

stock in London to select from. 
Infants’ Braided Cashmere Cloaks, 5s. 11d. to 16s. 6d. 
Fashionable Circular ditto, lined silk, 21s 6d 
Infants’ Cashmere Hoods, elegantly braided, 2s. 6d. to10s.6d 

Parts Wove Stays, 3s. 1ld.; the New Corset, to fasten in 

front, 3s. lld.; not obtainable elsewhere. 

An illustrated price-list sent free on application. 

enclosing a remittance, promptly attended to. 
W. H. Turner, 67, 68, 69, and 70, Bishopsgate Strect, 
Corner of Union Streei, London. 
OPERA CLOAKS. 
ETER ROBINSON'S THREE LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS, enable him to keep upwards of 
ONE THOUSAND, 
Printed designs post free.— 
Prerex Ropinson, 108, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford Street. 
FAMILY MOURNING. 

{VERY REQUISITE for COURT, FAMILY, or 

4 COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, at moderate prices 
—Prrkx Rosrnson's Mourning Warehouse, No. 103, Oxford 
Street. 


A 


Orders, 


GLE Spe ok 
Carriage free to any part of the Country, 

On receipt of a Post-otfice Order; 

Waist measure only required 
ELASTIC BODICE, 12s. 6d. 
(Recommended by the Faculty) 

The SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET, 12s. 6d. 
The Super Coutille Corset, 10s. 6d. 

Tilustrated Books sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 
CAKTER and HOUSTON, 90, Regent Street, 6, Blacktriars 
Road, 5, Stockwell Street, Greenwich; and Crystal Palace. 
Every article marked in plain figures. 


TO LADIES —AVOLD TIGHT LACING, AND TRY 
W CARTERS COUTIL BODICES 
« toGs. 11d. per pair, Coutil Stays, 2s. 6d. to 63. 11d.; 
Self-Lacing Stays, with patent busks, 12s. 6d. (this stay is un- 


S 1 N 


The 


fastencd in a moment); Paris Wove Stays, 3s. 11d., any size 
required. Crenoline and Moreen Skirts are selling at 48. 11d. 
to 10s. 6d.—Address, W. Carter's, 22, Ludgate Street (two 
doors from St. Paul's), Manufactory, 7, Newingtou Cause- 


way, Borough 


| hae ABBEY, and CASTLE, and TOWER— 
from Rectory, Priory, Vicarage, and Parsonage—from 
Manse and Grange—from Palaces and Parks, and Cottages 


and breadth of the land, Notes of 2 de! are from day to 
day received by Mesdames MARLON and MAITLAND, ex- 
pressing admiration of the style, quality, accuracy of fit, and 
comfort of the RESILIENT BODICE and CORSALETTO 
DI MEDICI, which have become to thousands upon thou- 
sands not alone a luxury, but a necessity, alike in regard to 
health, elegauce, and convenience; fuller acknowledgments 
of satisfaction they could not desire, higher or more valu- 
able testimony they could not offer or receive. These notes 
of approval, their own evidence of veracity, are in volumes, 
| open to the inspection of lady visitors. Enlarged Illustrated 


lady, post free. All country orders sent carriage-paid or 
post-free. 

| Oxford Street (opposite the Marble Arch); and 54, Connaught 
| Terrace, Hyde Park. 


die LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES of 


: DRESS introduced by B. BENJAMIN, merchant 
tailor, 74, Regent Street :—The Pelissier overcoat, 21s. and 
Q8s.; the 47s. suit, made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all 
wool, and thoroughly shrunk; the two-guinea dress or 
frock coat; the guinca dress trousers; and the half-guinea 
waistcoat. N.B—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


'\HE NEW BRITISH SABOTS and OVER- 
SHOES.—These new and elegant Overshoes — 
many advantages over any other kind yet submitted to the 
public. They combine cleanliness with lightness and eco- 
nomy; mud does not adhere to the soles; are not more than 
half the weight of the American overshoe; do not confine 
perspiration; keep the feet dry, and are easily put on and 
off They are half the price of any Overshoe yet offered to 
the public; and, when worn out, are not valueless. Gentle- 
men’s, 48. 6d.; Ladies, 38. 6d; Misses’, 2s. 6d.—J.SPARKES 
HALL, 508, Regent Street, opposite the Polytechnic. 
\ ARK YOUR LINEN.—THE PEN SUPER- 
I SEDED. The most Easy, Permanent, and Best 
Method of Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Rough Towels, 
Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES; by means of which a thousand articles can be 
marked in ten minutes. Any person can easily use them. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name Plate, 2s.; Crest Plate, 6s.; Set 


of Numbers, 2s. Sent free to any part of the kingdom (on 
receipt of Stamps) by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, 


7. CULLETON, 2, Long Acre, ome door from St. Martin's Lane. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in the 
Royal Laundry, and provounced by her Majesty's 


laundress to be the Finest Starcn she ever used. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &., Ke. 


h OORE’S LEVER WATCHES, made on the 
i premises, £5 58., £6 6s., £7 7s. Gold do., £10. Gold 
Horizontals, £3 10s. Silver do., £2 2s. Levers, 10 holes 
Jewelled, £23 108., warranted. 37, Holborn Hill. Established 
1835. Brief elucidation of the Lever Wateh, gratis. 


Kee MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate Hill, 

London. Established 1749. J. W. BENsoN, manu- 
facturer of Gold and Silver WATCHES of every description, 
construction, and pattern, from Two to Sixty Guineas each. 
4 new pamphlet of sketches and prices sent free on applica- 
tion. A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch. and 
sent, carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part 
of the Kingdom, upon oe of Post Office or Bankers’ Or- 
der. Gold, Silver, and Old Watches taken in Exchange. 


‘ILVER WATCHES, £2 2s., £2 15s., to £5. 
\ Highly-finished, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled in Four 
Holes, withall the recent improvements. Sound and accurate 
Time-Keepers. J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


JILVER WATCHES £3 10s., £5 5s.,to £15 15s. 
Patent Detached English Lever Movements, Jewelled, &ec. 
Strong Double-Backed Cases. J. W.BENson, 33, Ludgate Hill, 


OLD WATCHES £3 15s., £5 5s., to £15 15s. 
Highly-finished Movements, Jewelled, with all the recent 
improvements. Engraved or Engine-furned Cases, War- 
ranted to keep accurate Time. J. W. BENsoN,33, Ludgate Hill. 


OLD WATCHES, £6 6s., £8 8s., to £15 15s. 
each, Highly-finished, Patent Detached Lever Move- 
ments, Jewelled, Richly Eugraved or Engipe-Turned Cases, 
J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


OLD WATCHES, Patent Detached Lever Move- 
ments. London-Made, First-Class Watches, 10, 12, 15, 
to 60 Guineas each. J. W. Benson, 33, Ludgate Hill. 


\ USICAL BOXES by the celebrated Nicole 

Fréres. An Immense Stock, playing Operatic, National, 
and Sacred Music, at WALEs and eCuroon's, 32, Ludgate 
Street, near St. Paul's. Largest sizes, four airs, £4; six, 


aratus for Portraits, &c., 44 inches, £2 10s., | 


airs, £6 6s.; eight airs, £8; twelve airs, £12 12s. Snuff 
Boxes, two airs, 14s, 6d. and 18s.; turee airs, 30s.; four 
| airs, 40s. Catalogue of Tunes and Prices gratis, and post 
| free on application. 


Prospectus, 32 pages, self-measurement papers, &c., to any | 


Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 238, | 


| dom 


| various climates of our colonies. 


and Halls, and homes of every class throughout the length | 


| 


Street, London. Established 1845 
TRUSTEES 

The Earl Talbot. B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. yy p 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 

The last Bonus added four-fifths of the Premium paig , 
some of the participating Policies. 

Provision can be made for the payment of a crrtyi, ‘in 
on attaining any given age (as 50, 55, or 60), or at dea: hate 
occur previously. 

By a small annual payment £100 may be secured to, 
on attaining the age of 14, 18, or 21. 

H. D. DAVENPORT, Seeretyy, 
*.* ACTIVE AGENTS WANTE)D ; 
ODELLING IN LEATHER.—See to \}y: ; 
fection this Art is brought, by an inspection 
Specimens at the Soho Bazaar entrance, and at th 
factory, 13, Soho Square. “ Plain Directions” by | 
BERT. Amateurs supplied with ProrrR materii 
YISAL CIGARS at Goodrich’s Cigar, (.., 
and Snuff Stores (established 1780), removed ty 4° 
Oxford Street, near Soho Square. 14 in a box, Is. 9d. yo 
free, 27 stamps. None are genuine unless signed «{{ \ 
Goodrich.” ‘ 
PSS HANGINGS.—The Cheapest House ; 
London for every known style of Paper Hangings , 
Cross’s Wholesale Warehouse, 32, Great Portlind s1>, 
Oxford Street, where the Public and the Trade are 
from the largest a1.d most extensive assortment in {\e ky 
Commencing at 12 yards for 6d 
"NOLKIEN’S 25-GUINFKA ROYAL Minty, 
PLANOFORTES, compass 6} octaves.—H. T , the o- 
nal maker of a 25-guinea pianoforte, has, by the eure) 
as devoted to all branches of the manufacture, obtained ¢) 
highest reputation throughout the universe for his instr, 
ments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touch, yyy 
especially for their excellency in standing in tune jy ! 
In elegant walnut, ro 
wood, and mahogany cases. H.Tolkien’s manufactory, 27 ; 
29, King William Street, London Bridge. 3 
MHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENG 
LAND are sold by PHILLIPS and COMPANY. |, 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. en 
Price Current is published every month, containing al! () 
advantages of the London Markets, and is sent free by Pos 
on appheation. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices” 
wt TAX SAVED.—'The BAST LNDIA i¢\ 
COMPANY still supply 7 lbs. of excellent Congou or 
Souchong for One Guinea, war-tax included, and other sorts 
either black or green, as low as 2s. 6d. per Lb. Obttice, y, 
Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 
N APPINS’ SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVEs, « 
made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ; jini: 
cannot possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 


first quality, being their own Shefteld manufacture. Buyers 
supplied at their London Warehouse, 37, Moorgate Stree: 
City; and Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


JTAPPINS’ “SHILLING ” RAZOR, sold every- 

where, warranted good by the Makers, Joseru Mar 

rin and Brotners, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shetlield; aud 
37, Moorgate Street, City, London. 


HAIR DESTROYER, 1, LITTLE QUEEN STREET, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 
LEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, for removin: 
effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, aru 
and hands, without the slightest injury to the skin. A 
will warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degr: 
and the hair to be entirely destroyed. Sold in bottles, at \s 
6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. or applied at the Hair Dyein: 
Establishment as above. Forwarded for stamps, carriay 
free, 8 extra. 


AIR DESTROYER.—Depilatory for removing 
effectually superfluous Hair from the Face, Neck, Aru: 
and Hands, without the slightest injury tothe Skin. A pack 
forwarded free by post for 14 postage stamps. Address 
W. W. Hitt, Perfumer, High Street, Barnstaple. 


AS pee tin Locock’s Putmonic Warris 


ive instant relief, and arapid cure of Asthma, Coulis 

and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 
To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, for 
Clearing and Strengthening the Voice. They have a mot! 
leagsant taste. Price Is. Tha., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per bor 
Sold by all Chemists. 


EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.— Asthins, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, a! 
other Pulmonary Maladies, effectually cured by these invalv: 
able Lozenges.—Prepared and sold in Boxes and Tins, !) 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
Sold by all Druggists, &c. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 

IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854. ; 

“In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale (i 
we fully concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr 
de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in [odine and the elements of Bile.” 

Sold onLy in IMPERIAL Half Pint, 2s. 6d.; Pint, 4s. 
and Quart, 98. Sealed bottles, with Dr. de Jongh’s Stamp 
and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENU- 
INF, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees, and by most respectable Che- 
mists in Town and Country. 

CHILBLAINS CURED FOR ONE SHILLING. 
r B., Sheef Street, Daventry, will forward 4 
« Tecipe for the certain cure of Chills, Chaps, &c., fo 
welve Postage or Receipt Stamps, by return of Post. Ad: 
dress as above. All letters must be pre-paid. 


My curse on your envenom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortur’d gums alang, 
And thro’ my lugs gies mony a bang 
Wi’ gnawing vengeance, 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter twang, 
Like racking engines. 
URE FOR THE TOOTHACHE.—The follow: 
ing are Agents for SWEETING’S TOOTHACHE 
ELIXIR. Any one sufferiv.¢ ‘rom this tiresome pain, and 
neglecting to procure this safe and permanent remedy, will 
not deserve the least pity. 

Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Goff, Kingsland ; Butler, Cheap- 
side, London; Raimes and Co., Liverpool and Edinburgh; 
Daglish and Co., Newcastle ; Boyd and Co., Dublin, Winnal. 
Birmingham; Wm. Sutton, Nottingham; and one or mort 
Medicine Venders in every town in the kingdom, in Bottls 
at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. ; 

Prepared only by the discoverer, MARTIN SWEETING. 
Chemist, Knares' rh. 


EAFNESS.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticiaus, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly —The Organic Vibr 
tor, an extraordinarily powerful small newly-invented me 
strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others, ' 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably eve! 
can be produced; being of the same colour as the ski, * 
not perceptible. It enables deaf persons to enjoy genet: 
conversation ; to hear distinctly at church, and at public 
assemblies; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises int!’ 
ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance 
that possibly could be desired. 


Lonpon : Printed by Jonn Ross, of 148, Fleet Street, "! 
15, Gough Square, in the Parish of St. Dunstan, in the “\! 
of London, and Published by him at 148, Fleet Street, me 
i and City atoresaid.— SaToRDAY, FesRUARY ~ 
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